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CHAPTER XXIX 


* THE VICTORIAN AGE (CONTINUED) 
FICTION (CONCLUDED) 


EORGE ELIOT. Mary Ann 

Evans, or, as she later wrote her 

name, Marian Evans, is known to 

the world much better by her pen 

name, George Eliot (1819-1880). 

She was the daughter of a provincial Method- 
ist, who lived in Warwickshire in the parish 
of Griff, where all her childhood and youth 
were spent and from which locality she drew 
many of the characters of her novels. Until 
twenty-two years of age she lived with her 
parents, and during the last six years of the 
time had entire charge of the farm and dairy, 
for her mother had died and her elder sister had 
married. Solitary by nature, she read vora- 
ciously, particularily in history and theology, 
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and in this manner cured many of the defects 
of her early education. When her father’s 
death broke up the home in which they had lived 
after leaving the farm, she was thirty years 
old, and after traveling on the continent she 
went to London as assistant editor of the West- 
minster Review. Here she had every oppor- 
tunity to make friends and soon became ac- 
quainted with most of the prominent literary 
characters of the time. Among those whom she 
met was George Henry Lewes, a brilliant man 
who exerted a powerful influence over her life 
and work. Although Lewes had an undivoreed 
wife still living, George Eliot braved the crit- 
icisms of her friends and lived with him till his 
death. In spite of this strange alliance it is cer- 
tain that the encouragement and sympathetic 
assistance of Lewes was a considerable factor 
in her success, if not the original cause of her 
entering the field as a novelist. He was tender- 
ly considerate of her and saved her the annoy- 
ance of business relations with the publishers 
and the knowledge of many of the unfavorable 
criticisms passed upon her. She was never a 
very strong or self-reliant person, and after the 
death of Mr. Lewes she married Mr. Cross, a 
man much her junior. 

She was a woman of plain appearance, lack- 
ing many of the graces that make her sex at- 
tractive, but from her precocious childhood 
she was marked by a superior intellect and 
great power to work. She studied zealously, 
even when burdened by the cares of her house 
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hold, and prepared herself well for the arduous 
literary labors of later years. But contradic- 
tory as it may seen, she was never strong phy- 
sically, and for some years before her death 
was very frail and delicate. 

Beginning life with a deep and ardent na- 
ture, she early fell under the religious influ- 
ences that promised to make her a devout 
believer. But much thinking and personal 
study put her in such a state of mind that when 
she came to live among free-thinkers she zeal- 
ously adopted their skepticism. Through years 
of various forms of unbelief she finally re- 
jected the supernatural and based her religious 
beliefs upon a generous toleration and the prin- 
ciples of brotherly love and service. Mr. Fred- 
erick Meyers, in a passage quoted by Painter, 
gives an account of her mature beliefs: 


I remember how at Cambridge I walked with her once 
in the Fellows’ garden of Trinity on an evening of rainy 
May; and she, stirred somewhat beyond her wont, and 
taking as her text the three words which have so often 
been used as the inspiring trumpet call of men—the 
words God, Immortalhty, Duty—pronounced with ter- 
rible earnestness how inconceivable was the first, how 
unbelievable was the second, and yet how peremptory 
and absolute the third. Never, perhaps, have sterner 
accents affirmed the sovereignty of impersonal and un- 
recompensing Law. I listened, and night fell, her grave 
majestic countenance turned toward me like a sibyl’s 
in the gloom; it was as though she withdrew from my 
grasp, one by one, the two scrolls of promise, and left me 
the third only, awful with inevitable fates. And when 
we stood at length and parted, amid that columnar circuit 
of the forest trees, beneath the last twilight of starless 
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skies, I-seemed to be gazing like Titus at Jerusalem, on 
vacant seats and empty halls—on a sanctuary with no 
Presence to hallow it, and heaven left lonely of a God. 


She was thirty-seven years old when she pub- 
lished her first story, Amos Barton, which 
about a year later was followed by several 
short novels which she had collected as Scenes 
of Clerical Infe. Although she concealed her 
authorship cleverly, these writings gained her 
some favorable notice and a measure of popu- 
larity, but it was only after the appearance of 
her first ambitious novel, Adam Bede, that she 
was regarded as one of the principal writers 
of the day. By this time her more intimate 
friends had identified her, but they joined in 
preserving the secret of her authorship. 

She is superior to both Thackeray and Dick- 
ens in her minute analysis and keen delinea- 
tion of character, and is equally potent in the 
intensity of her plots. Although not so full of 
wit and funny conceits as the two men, she is 
by no means devoid of humor, and excels them 
both in the power of her phrases. Moreover, 
she is wholly unsurpassed in her ability to 
develop human character under the reader’s 
eyes. Critics vary in their estimate of her 
writings, but are quite united in feeling that 
her attempts at poetry and the drama are much 
inferior to her work in fiction. She was too 
much of a thinker to make a perfect novelist, 
and as she grew older she lost the fineness of 
her touch, her writings became more laborious, 
and her last novel was ponderous to a degree. 
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Tf the reader confines himself to Adam Bede, 
The Mill on the Floss, Silas Marner and Rom- 
ola, he will agree that according to modern 
standards in fiction George Eliot stands at the 
head of Victorian novelists. 

IT. ‘‘Apam Beps.’’ Adam Bede is a bright, 
wholesome story of English life, in spite of its 
one painful feature. In it she was dealing 
with the surroundings of her early life, and 
for the originals of such immortal characters 
as Adam Bede, Mrs. Poyser and Dinah she 
was deeply indebted to her father, mother and 
aunt, deeply indebted for the traits that make 
them admired. The opening scene is the work- 
shop of a village carpenter, and it is a fine bit 
of descriptive writing : 

The afternoon sun was warm on the five workmen 
there, busy upon doors and window-frames and wain- 
scoting. A scent of pine-wood from a tent-like pile of 
planks outside the open door mingled itself with the scent 
of the elder-bushes, which were spreading their summer 
snow close to the open window opposite; the slanting 
sunbeams shone through the transparent shavings that 
flew before the steady plane, and lit up the fine grain of 
the oak paneling which stood propped against the wall. 
On a heap of those soft shavings a rough gray shepherd- 
dog had made himself a pleasant bed, and was lying with 
his nose between his fore-paws, occasionally wrinkling 
his brows to cast a glance at the tallest of the five work- 
men, who was carving a shield in the center of a wooden 
mantel-piece. It was to this workman that the strong 
barytone belonged which was heard above the sound of 
plane and hammer, singing: 

‘‘ Awake, my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily stage of duty run; 
Shake off dull sloth——”’ 
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Here some measurement was to be taken which required 
more concentrated attention, and the sonorous voice sub- 
sided into a low whistle; but it presently broke out again 
with renewed vigor: 


**Let all thy converse be sincere, 
Thy conscience as the noonday clear.’’ 


Such a voice could only come from a broad chest, and 
the broad chest belonged to a large-boned muscular man, 
nearly six feet high, with a back so flat and a head so 
well poised, that when he drew himself up to take a 
more distant survey of his work, he had the air of a 
soldier standing at ease. The sleeve rolled up above the 
elbow showed an arm that was likely to win the prize for 
feats of strength; yet the long supple hand, with its 
bony finger-tips, looked ready for works of skill. In his 
tall stalwartness, Adam Bede was a Saxon, and justified 
his name; but the jet-black hair, made the more notice- 
able by its contrast with the light paper-cap, and the 
keen glance of the dark eyes that shone from under 
strongly-marked, prominent, and mobile eyebrows, in- 
dicated a mixture of Celtic blood. 


Dinah Morris is the real heroine of the tale, 
but Adam Bede’s love is fixed on Hetty Sor- 
rell, who is thus beautifully described as she 
stands in the dairy of the Hall farm: 


It is of little use for me to tell you that Hetty’s 
eheek was like a rose-petal, that dimples played about 
her pouting lips, that her large dark eyes had a soft 
roguishness under their long lashes, and that her curly 
hair, though all pushed back under her round cap while 
she was at work, stole back in dark delicate rings on 
her forehead and about her white shell-like ears; it is 
of little use for me to say how lovely was the contour 
of her pink and white neckerchief, tucked into her low 
plum-colored stuff bodice ; or how the linen butter-making 
apron, with its bib, seemed a thing to be imitated in 
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silk by duchesses, since it fell in such charming lines; 
or how her brown stockings and thick-soled buckled shoes, 
lost all that clumsiness which they must certainly have 
had when empty of her foot and ankle; of little use, 
unless you have seen a woman who affected you as 
Hetty affected her beholders, for otherwise, though you 
might conjure up the image of a lovely woman, she would 
not in the least resemble that distracted kitten-like 
maiden. Hetty’s was a spring-tide beauty; it was the 
beauty of young frisking things, round-limbed, gambol- 
ing, circumventing you by a false air of innocence—the 
innocence of a young star-browed calf, for example, that, 
being inclined for a promenade out of bounds, leads you 
a severe steeplechase over hedge and ditch, and only 
comes to a stand in the middle of a bog. 


The following extract will give us a better 
acquaintance with Adam and Hetty: 


Adam walked by the rick-yard, at present empty of 
ricks, to the little wooden gate leading into the garden— 
once the well-tended kitchen-garden of a manor-house; 
now, but for the handsome brick wall with stone coping 
that ran along one side of it, a true farm-house garden, 
with hardy perennial flowers, unpruned fruit-trees, and 
kitchen vegetables growing together in careless, half- 
neglected abundance. In that leafy, flowery, bushy time, 
to look for any one in this garden was like playing at 
‘*hide-and-seek.’’ There were the tall hollyhocks begin- 
ning to flower, and dazzle the eye with their pink, white, 
and yellow; there were the syringas and Gueldres roses, 
all large and disorderly for want of trimming; there 
were leafy walls of scarlet beans and late peas; there 
was a row of bushy filberts in one direction, and in an- 
other a huge apple-tree making a barren circle under its 
low-spreading boughs. But what signified a barren patch 
or two? The garden was so large. There was always a 
superfluity of broad beans—it took nine or ten of Adam’s 
strides to get to the end of the uncut grass walk that 
ran by the side of them ; and as for other vegetables, there 
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was so much more room than was necessary for them, 
that in the rotation of crops a large flowering bed of 
groundsel was of yearly occurrence on one spot or other. 
The very rose-trees, at which Adam stopped to pluck one, 
looked as if they grew wild; they were all huddled to- 
gether in bushy masses, now flaunting with wide open 
petals, almost all of them of the streaked pink-and-white 
kind, which doubtless dated from the union of the houses 
of York and Lancaster. Adam was wise enough to choose 
a compact Provence rose that peeped out half-smothered 
by its flaunting scentless neighbors, and held it in his 
hand—he thought he should be more at ease holding 
something in his hand—as he walked on to the far end 
of the garden, where he remembered there was the largest 
row of currant-trees, not far off from the great yew-tree 
arbor. 

But he had not gone many steps beyond the roses, 
when he heard the shaking of a bough, and a boy’s voice 
saying: 

‘*Now, then, Totty, hold out your pinny—there’s a 
duck.’’ 

The voice came from the boughs of a tall cherry-tree, 
where Adam had no difficulty in discerning a small blue- 
pinafored figure perched in a commodious position where 
the fruit was thickest. Doubtless Totty was below, be- 
hind the screen of peas. Yes—with her bonnet hanging 
down her back, and her fat face, dreadfully smeared with 
red juice, turned up towards the cherry-tree, while she 
held her little round hole of a mouth and her red-stained 
pinafore to receive the promised downfall. I am sorry 
to say, more than half the cherries that fell were hard 
and yellow instead of juicy and red; but Totty spent no 
time in useless regrets, and she was already sucking the 
third juiciest when Adam said, ‘‘There now, Totty, 
you’ve got your cherries. Run into the house with ’em 
to mother—she wants you—she’s in the dairy. Run in 
this minute—there’s a good little girl.’’ 

He lifted her up in his strong arms and kissed her as 

he spoke, a ceremony which Totty regarded as a tiresome 
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interruption to cherry-eating; and when he set her down 
she trotted off quite silently towards the house, sucking 
her cherries as she went along. 

‘“Tommy, my lad, take care you’re not shot for a little 
thieving bird,’’ said Adam, as he walked on towards the 
currant-trees. 

He could see there was a large basket at the end of 
the row: Hetty would not be far off, and Adam already 
felt as if she were looking at him. Yet when he turned 
the corner she was standing with her back towards him, 
and stooping to gather the low-hanging fruit. Strange 
that she had not heard him coming! perhaps it was be- 
cause she was making the leaves rustle. She started when 
she became conscious that some one was near—started 
so violently that she dropped the basin with the currants 
in it, and then, when she saw it was Adam, she turned 
from pale to deep red. That blush made his heart beat 
with a new happiness. Hetty had never blushed at seeing 
him before. 

‘‘T frightened you,’’ he said, with a delicious sense 
that it didn’t signify what he said, since Hetty seemed 
to feel as much as he did; “‘let me pick the currants up.’’ 

That was soon done, for they had only fallen in a 
tangled mass on the grass-plot, and Adam, as he rose 
and gave her the basin again, looked straight into her 
eyes with the subdued tenderness that belongs to the first 
moments of hopeful love. 

Hetty did not turn away her eyes; her blush had sub- 
sided, and she met his glance with a quiet sadness, which 
contented Adam, because it was so unlike anything he 
had seen in her before. 

‘‘There’s not many more currants to get,’’ she said; 
‘*T shall soon ha’ done now.”’ 

‘‘T’ll help you,’’ said Adam; and he fetched the large 
basket which was nearly full of currants, and set it close 
to them. 

Not a word more was spoken as they gathered the cur- 
rants. Adam’s heart was too full to speak, and he thought 
Hetty knew all that was in it. She was not indifferent to 
593 
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his presence after all; she had blushed when she saw him, 
and then there was that touch of sadness about her which 
must surely mean love, since it was the opposite of her 
usual manner, which had often impressed him as indif- 
ference. And he could glance at her continually as she 
bent over the fruit, while the level evening sunbeams stole 
through the thick apple-tree boughs, and rested on her 
round cheek and neck as if they too were in love with 
her. It was to Adam the time that a man can least for- 
get in after-life—the time when he believes that the first 
woman he has ever loved betrays by a slight something—a 
word, a tone, a glance, the quivering of an eye or an eye- 
lid—that she is at least beginning to love him in return. 
The sign is so slight, it is scarcely perceptible to the ear 

or eye—he could describe it to no one—it 1s a mere 

feather-touch, yet it seems to have changed his whole be- 
ing, to have merged an uneasy yearning into a delicious 
unconsciousness of everything but the present moment. 
So much of our early gladness vanishes utterly from our 
memory : we can never recall the joy with which we laid 
our heads on our mother’s bosom or rode on our father’s 
back in childhood; doubtless that joy is wrought up into 

our nature, as the sunlight of long-past mornings is 

wrought up in the soft mellowness of the apricot ; but it is 
gone forever from our imagination, and we can only be- 
lieve in the joy of childhood. But the first glad moment 
in our first love is a vision which returns to us to the last, 
and brings with it a thrill of feeling intense and special as 
the recurrent sensation of a sweet odor breathed in a far- 
off hour of happiness. It is a memory that gives a more 
exquisite touch to tenderness, that feels the madness of 
jealousy, and adds the last keenness to the agony of 
despair. 

Hetty bending over the red bunches, the level rays 
piercing the screen of apple-tree boughs, the length of 
bushy garden beyond, his own emotion as he looked at 
her and believed that she was thinking of him, and that 
there was no need for them to talk—Adam remembered 
it all to the last moment of his life. 
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And Hetty? ‘You know quite well that Adam was 
mistaken about her. Like many other men, he thought 
the signs of love for another were signs of love towards 
himself. When Adam was approaching unseen by her, 
she was absorbed as usual in thinking and wondering 
about Arthur’s possible return: the sound of any man’s 
footstep would have affected her just in the same way— 
She would have felt it might be Arthur before she had 
time to see, and the blood that forsook her cheek in the 
agitation of that momentary feeling would have rushed 
back again at the sight of any one else just as much as 
at the sight of Adam. He was not wrong in thinking that 
a change had come over Hetty: the anxieties and fears of 
a first passion, with which she was trembling, had be- 
come stronger than vanity, had given her for the first 
time that sense of helpless dependence on another’s feel- 
ing which awakens the clinging deprecating womanhood 
even in the shallowest girl that can ever experience it, 
and creates in her a sensibility to kindness which found 
her quite hard before. For the first time Hetty felt that 
there was something soothing to her in Adam’s timid 
yet manly tenderness: she wanted to be treated lovingly 
—oh, it was very hard to bear this blank of absence, 
silence, apparent indifference, after those moments of 
glowing love! She was not afraid that Adam would 
tease her with love-making and flattering speeches like 
her other admirers: he had always been so reserved to 
her: she could enjoy without any fear the sense that this 
strong brave man loved her, and was near her. It never 
entered into her mind that Adam was pitiable too—that 
Adam, too, must suffer one day. 

Hetty, we know, was not the first woman that had be- 
haved more gently to the man who loved her in vain, 
because she had herself begun to love another. It was 
a very old story; but Adam knew nothing about it, so 
he drank in the sweet delusion. 

‘‘That’ll do,’’ said Hetty, after a little while. ‘Aunt 
wants me to leave some on the trees. I’ll take ’em in 
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‘‘Tt’s very well I came to carry the basket,’’ said 
Adam, ‘‘for it ’ud ha’ been too heavy for your little 
arms.”’ 

‘No; I could ha’ carried it with both hands.’’ 

‘Oh, I daresay,’’ said Adam, smiling, ‘‘and been as 
long getting into the house as a little ant carrying a 
caterpillar. Have you ever seen those tiny fellows car- 
rying things four times as big as themselves ?”’ 

‘‘No,’’ said Hetty, indifferently, not caring to know 
the difficulties of ant-life. 

‘Oh, I used to watch ’em often when I wasalad. But 
now, you see, I can carry the basket with one arm, as if 
it was an empty nutshell, and give you th’ other arm to 
lean on. Won’t you? Such big arms as mine were made 
for little arms like yours to lean on.’’ 

Hetty smiled faintly, and put her arm within his. 
Adam looked down at her, but her eyes were turned 
dreamily towards another corner of the garden. 

‘*Have you ever been to Eagledale?’’ she said, as they 
walked slowly along. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Adam, pleased to have her ask a question 
about himself; “‘ten years ago, when I was a lad, I went 
with father to see about some work there. It’s a wonder- 
ful sight—rocks and caves such as you never saw in your 
life. I never had a right notion o’ rocks till I went 
there.’’ 

‘*How long did it take to get there?”’ 

‘*Why, it took us the best part 0’ two days’ walking. 
But it’s nothing of a day’s journey for anybody as has 
got a first-rate nag. The Captain ’ud get there in nine 
or ten hours, J’ll be bound, he’s such a rider. And I 
shouldn’t wonder if he’s back again to-morrow; he’s too 
active to rest Jong in that lonely place, all by himself, for 
there’s nothing but a bit of a inn i’ that part where he’s 
gone to fish. I wish he’d got th’ estate in his hands; 
that ’ud be the right thing for him, for it ’ud give him 
plenty to do, and he’d do’t well too, for all he’s so young; 
he’s got better notions o’ things than many a man twice 
his age. He spoke very handsome to me th’ other day 
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about lending me money to set up i’ business; and if 
things came round that way, [’d rather be beholding to 
him than to any other man 1’ the world.’’ 

Poor Adam was led on to speak about Arthur because 
he thought Hetty would be pleased to know that the 
young squire was so ready to befriend him; the fact en- 
tered into his future prospects, which he would like to 
seem promising in her eyes. And it was true that Hetty 
listened with an interest which brought a new light into 
her eyes and a half smile upon her lips. 

‘*How pretty the roses are now!’’ Adam continued, 
pausing to look at them. ‘‘See! I stole the prettiest, but 
I didna mean to keep it myself. I think these as are 
all pink, and have got a finer sort 0’ green leaves, are 
prettier than the striped uns, don’t you?”’ 

He set down the basket, and took the rose from his 
button-hole. 

‘‘Tt smells very sweet,’’ he said; ‘‘those striped uns 
have no smell. Stick it in your frock, and then you can 
put it in water after. It ’ud be a pity to let it fade.’’ 

Hetty took the rose, smiling as she did so at the 
pleasant thought that Arthur could so soon get back if 
he liked. There was a flash of hope and happiness in her 
mind, and with a sudden impulse of gayety she did what 
she had very often done before—stuck the rose in her 
hair a little above the left ear. Then tender admiration 
in Adam’s face was slightly shadowed by reluctant dis- 
approval. Hetty’s love of finery was just the thing 
that would most provoke his mother, and he himself dis- 
liked it as much as it was possible for him to dislike 
anything that belonged to her. 

‘*Ah,’’ he said, ‘‘that’s like the ladies in the pictures 
at the Chase; they’ve mostly got flowers or feathers or 
gold things i’ their hair, but somehow I don’t like to 
see ’em: they allays put me i’ mind o’ the painted women 
outside the shows at Treddles’on fair. What can a 
woman have to set her off better than her own hair, when 
it curls so, like yours? If a woman’s young and pretty, 
I think you can see her good looks all the better for her 
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being plain dressed. Why, Dinah Morris looks very 
nice, for all she wears such a plain cap and gown. It 
seems to me as a woman’s face doesna want flowers; it’s 
almost like a flower itself. I’m sure yours is.’’ 

‘‘Oh, very well,’’ said Hetty, with a little playful 
pout, taking the rose out of her hair. ‘‘I’ll put one 0’ 
Dinah’s caps on when we go in, and you'll see if I look 
better in it. She left one behind, so I can take the 
pattern.’’ 

‘‘Nay, nay, | don’t want you to wear a Methodist cap 
like Dinah’s. I daresay it’s a very ugly cap, and I used 
to think when I saw her here, as it was nonsense for 
her to dress different t’ other people; but I never 
rightly noticed her till she came to see mother last week, 
and then I thought the cap seemed to fit her face some- 
how as th’ acorn cup fits th’ acorn, and I shouldn’t like to 
see her so well without it. But you’ve got another sort 
o’ face; I’d have you just as you are now, without any- 
thing t’ interfere with your own looks. It’s like when 
a man’s singing a good tune, you don’t want t’ hear bells 
tinkling and interfering wi’ the sound.’’ 

He took her arm and put it within his again, looking 
down on her fondly. He was afraid she should think he 
had lectured her; imagining, as we are apt to do, that 
she had perceived all the thoughts he had only half 
expressed. And the thing he dreaded most was lest any 
cloud should come over this evening’s happiness. For 
the world he would not have spoken of his love to Hetty 
yet, till this commencing kindness towards him should 
have grown into unmistakable love. In his imagination 
he saw long years of his future life stretching before him, 
blest with the right to call Hetty his own: he could be 
content with very little at present. So he took up the 
basket of currants once more, and they went on towards 
the house. 


Hetty’s vanity and beauty led to her ruin, 
and, though she agreed to marry Adam Bede, 
she went away to seek her lover, Arthur Don- 
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nithorne, and to hide her shame. Her pathetic 
wanderings and meditated suicide are de- 
seribed with true pathos, while Dinah Morris, 
the gentle Methodist enthusiast, who at last 
becomes the wife of Adam Bede, comforts and 
sustains her. ‘There are other characters 
equally well drawn, including Mrs. Poyser, an 
original being whose volubility is filled with 
proverbial philosophy and good sense. In the 
following discussion on matrimony Mrs. Poy- 
ser is assisted by her husband, Mr. Irvine, the 
old bachelor schoolmaster and the gardener: 


‘“What!’’ said Bartle, with an air of disgust. ‘‘Was 
there a woman concerned? Then I give you up, Adam.”’ 

‘*But it’s a woman you’n spoke well on, Bartle,’’ said 
Mr. Poyser. ‘‘Cume, now, you canna draw back; you 
said once as women wouldna ha’ been a bad invention if 
they ’d all been like Dinah.’’ 

‘*7 meant her voice, man—I meant her voice, that was 
all,’’ said Bartle. ‘‘I can bear to hear her speak with- 
out wanting to put wool in my ears. As for other things, 
I dare say she’s like the rest 0’ the women—thinks two 
and two’ll come to five, if she cries and bothers enough 
about it.’’ 

‘*Ay, ay!’’ said Mrs. Poyser; “‘one ’ud think, an’ 
hear some folk talk, as the men war ’cute enough to 
count the corns in a bag 0’ wheat wi’ only smelling at it. 
They can see through a barn-door, they can. Perhaps 
that’s the reason they can see so little 0’ this side on ’t.’’ 

Martin Poyser shook with delighted laughter, and 
winked at Adam, as much as to say the schoolmaster wag 
in for it now. 

‘*Ah;’’ said Bartle sneeringly, ‘‘the women are quick 
enough—they’re quick enough. They know the rights 
of a story before they hear it, and can tell a man what 
his thoughts are before he knows ’em himself.’’ 
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‘‘Like enough,’’ said Mrs. Poyser; ‘‘for the men are 
mostly so slow, their thoughts overrun ’em, they can only 
catch ’em by the tail. I can count a stocking-top while 
a man’s getting’s tongue ready; an’ when he out wi’ 
his speech at last, there’s little broth to be made on’t. 
It’s your dead chicks take the longest hatchin’. How- 
iver, I’m not denyin’ the women are foolish; God Al- 
mighty made ’em to match the men.”’ 

‘‘Match!’’ said Bartle; ‘‘ay, as vinegar matches one’s 
teeth. If a man says a word, his wife’ll match it with 
a contradiction; if he’s a mind for hot meat, his wife’ll 
match it with cold bacon; if he laughs, she’ll match him 
with whimpering. She’s such a match as the horsefly is 
to th’ horse; she’s got the right venom to sting him with 
—the right venom to sting him with.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mrs. Poyser, ‘‘I know what the men like 
—a poor soft, as ’ud simper at ’em like the pictur o’ the 
sun, whether they did right or wrong, an’ say thank you 
for a kick, an’ pretend she didna know which end she 
stood uppermost, till her husband told her. That’s what 
a man wants in a wife, mostly: he wants to make sure 
o’ one fool as’ll tell him he’s wise. But there’s some 
men can do wi’out that—they think so much o’ them- 
selves a’ready—an’ that’s how it is there’s old bach- 
elors,’’ 

‘‘Come, Craig,’’ said Mr. Poyser jocosely, ‘‘you mun 
get married pretty quick, else you’ll be set down for 
an old bachelor; an’ you see what the women ’ull think 
on you.”’ 

‘“Well,’’ said Mr. Craig, willing to conciliate Mrs. 
Poyser, and setting a high value on his own compliments, 
“I like a cleverish woman o’ sperrit—a managing 
woman.”’ 

**You’re out there, Craig,’’ said Bartle dryly ; ‘‘you’re 
out there. You judge o’ your garden-stuff on a better 
plan than that; you pick the things for what they can 
excel in—for what they can excel in. You don’t value 
your peas for their roots, or your carrots for their flowers. 
Now that’s the way you should choose women; their 
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cleverness ll never come to much—never come to much; 
but they make excellent simpletons, ripe and strong 
flavored.’’ 

‘What dost say to that?’’ said Mr. Poyser, throwing 
himself back and looking merrily at his wife. 

‘‘Say!’? answered Mrs. Poyser, with dangerous fire 
kindling in her eye; ‘‘ why, I say as some folk’s tongues 
are like the clocks as run on strikin’, not to tell you the 
time o’ the day, but because there’s summat wrong 1’ 
their own inside.’’ 


One more extract, an amusing one, must suf- 
fice. It gives us Mrs. Poyser again: 


Poor Molly’s tears were dropping fast by this time, 
and in her desperation at the lively movement of the 
beer-stream towards Alick’s legs, she was converting her 
apron into a mop, while Mrs. Poyser, opening the cup- 
board, turned a blighting eye upon her. 

‘* Ah,’’ she went on, ‘‘you’ll do no good wi’ erying an’ 
making more wet to wipe up. It’s all your own wilful- 
ness, aS I tell you, for there’s nobody no call to break 
anything if they’ll only go the right way to work. But 
wooden folks had need ha’ wooden things t’ handle. 
And here must I take the brown-and-white jug, as it’s 
niver been used three times this year, and go down i’ 
the cellar myself; and belike catch my death, and be laid 
up wi’ inflammation. . . .”’ 

Mrs. Poyser had turned round from the cupboard 
with the brown-and-white jug in her hand, when she 
caught sight of something at the other end of the kitchen: 
perhaps it was because she was already trembling and 
nervous that the apparition had so strong an effect on 
her; perhaps jug-breaking, like other crimes, has a con- 
tagious influence. However it was, she stared and started 
like a ghost-seer, and the precious brown-and-white jug 
fell to the ground, parting forever with its spout and 
handle. 

‘‘Did ever anybody see the like?’’ she said, with a 
suddenly lowered tone, after a moment’s bewildered 
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glance round the room. ‘‘The jugs are bewitched, I 
think. It’s them nasty glazed handles—they slip o’er 
the finger like a snail.’’ 

‘‘Why, thee’st let thy own whip fly i’ thy face,’’ said 
her husband, who had now joined in the laugh of the 
young ones. 

‘*Tt’s all very fine to look on and grin,’’ rejoined Mrs. 
Poyser; ‘‘but there’s times when the crockery seems 
alive, an’ flies out o’ your hand like a bird. It’s like the 
glass, sometimes, ’ull crack as it stands. What is to be 
broke will be broke, for I never dropped a thing 1’ my 
life for want 0’ holding it, else I should never ha’ kept 
the crockery all these ’ears as I bought at my own wed- 
ding. And, Hetty, are you mad? Whativer do you 
mean by coming down i’ that way, and making one think 
as there’s a ghost a-walking i’ th’ house?’’ 

A new outburst of laughter, while Mrs. Poyser was 
speaking, was caused, less by her sudden conversion to a 
fatalistic view of jJug-breaking, than by that strange ap- 
pearance of Hetty, which had startled her aunt. The 
little minx had found a black gown of her aunt’s, and 
pinned it close round her neck to look like Dinah’s, had 
made her hair as flat as she could, and had tied on one 
of Dinah’s high-crowned borderless net-caps. The 
thought of Dinah’s pale grave face and mild gray eyes, 
which the sight of the gown and cap brought with it, 
made it a laughable surprise enough to see them replaced 
by Hetty’s round rosy cheeks and coquettish dark eyes. 
The boys got off their chairs and jumped round her, 
clapping their hands, and even Alick gave a low ventral 
laugh as he looked up from his beans. Under cover of 
the noise, Mrs. Poyser went into the back kitchen to send 
Nancy into the cellar with the great pewter measure, 
which had some chance of being free from bewitchment. 


ITI. ‘‘TsHe Mitx on THE Fross.’’ To a cer- 
tain extent The Mill on the Floss is autobio- 
graphical; at least the intense little Maggie 
Tulliver is Mary Ann Evans drawn to life in 
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her own trying experiences of the soul. It is the 
tale of a brother and a sister, Tom and Maggie 
Tulliver, from the time we find them as chil- 
dren living with their parents at the old mill 
house on the Floss River until they meet their 
death in early manhood and womanhood. The 
characters of the two children may be under- 
stood from the following single extract: 


Tom was to arrive early in the afternoon, and there 
was another fluttering heart besides Maggie’s when it 
was late enough for the sound of the gig wheels to be 
expected; for if Mrs. Tulliver had a strong feeling, it 
was fondness for her boy. At last the sound came,—that 
quick light bowling of the gig wheels,—and in spite of 
the wind, which was blowing the clouds about, and was 
not likely to respect Mrs. Tulliver’s curls and cap-strings, 
she came outside the door and even held her hand on 
Maggie’s offending head, forgetting all the griefs of the 
morning. 

‘There he is, my sweet lad! But, Lord ha’ mercy! 
he’s got never a collar on; it’s been lost on the road, I’Jl 
be bound, and spoilt the set.”’ 

Mrs. Tulliver stood with her arms open; Maggie 
jumped first on one leg and then on the other; while 
Tom descended from the gig, and said, with masculine 
reticence as to the tender emotions, ‘‘Hallo! Yap— 
what! are you there?’’ 

Nevertheless he submitted to be kissed willingly 
enough, though Maggie hung on his neck in rather a 
strangling fashion, while his blue-gray eyes wandered 
toward the croft and the lambs and the river, where he 
promised himself that he would begin to fish the first 
thing to-morrow morning. He was one of those lads that 
grow everywhere in England, and at twelve or thirteen 
years of age look as much alike as goslings,—a lad with 
light-brown hair, cheeks of cream and roses, full lips, 
indeterminate nose and eyebrows,—face in which it 
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seems impossible to see anything but boyhood; as dif- 
ferent as possible from poor Maggie’s phiz, which Nature 
seemed to have molded and colored with the most decided 
intention. But that same Nature has the deep cunning 
which hides itself under the appearance of openness, so 
that simple people think they can see through her quite 
well, and all the while she is secretly preparing a refuta- 
tion of their confident prophecies. Under these average 
boyish physiognomies that she seems to turn off by the 
gross, she conceals some of her most rigid, inflexible 
purposes, some of her most unmodified characters; and 
the dark-eyed, rebellious girl may after all turn out to 
be a passive being compared with this pink-and-white bit 
of masculinity with the indeterminate features. 

‘*Maggie,’’ said Tom, confidentially, taking her into 
a corner, as soon as his mother was gone out to examine 
his box, and the warm parlor had taken off the chill he 
had felt from the long drive, ‘‘you don’t know what I’ve 
got in my pockets,’’ nodding his head up and down as a 
means of rousing her sense of mystery. 

‘*No,’’ said Maggie. ‘‘How stodgy they look, Tom! 
Is it marls [marbles] or cobnuts?’’ Maggie’s heart 
sank a little, because Tom always said it was ‘‘no good”’ 
playing with her at those games, she played so badly. 

‘‘Marls! no; I’ve swopped all my marls with the little 
fellows, and cobnuts are no fun, you silly, only when 
the nuts are green. But see here!’’ He drew something 
half out of his right-hand pocket. 

‘“What is it?’’ said Maggie, in a whisper. ‘‘I can 
see nothing but a bit of yellow.’’ 

*“Why, it’s—a—new—guess, Maggie!’’ 

**Oh, I can’t guess, Tom,’’ said Maggie, impatiently. 

‘*Don’t be a spitfire, else I won’t tell you,’’ said Tom, 
thrusting his hand back into his pocket and looking 
determined. 

‘‘No, Tom,’’ said Maggie, imploringly, laying hold 
of the arm that was held stiffly in the pocket. ‘‘I’m not 
cross, Tom; it was only because I can’t bear guessing. 
Please be good to me.”’ 
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Tom’s arm slowly relaxed, and he said, ‘‘ Well, then, 
it’s a new fish line—two new uns,—one for you, Maggie, 
all to yourself. And here’s hooks; see here—I say, won’t 
we go and fish to-morrow down by the Round Pool? And 
you shall catch your own fish, Maggie, and put the worms 
on, and everything; won’t it be fun?’’ 

Maggie’s answer was to throw her arms round Tom’s 
neck and hug him, and hold her cheek against his with- 
out speaking, while he slowly unwound some of the line, 
Saying, after a pause,— 

‘*Wasn’t I a good brother, now, to buy you a line all 
to yourself? You know, I needn’t have bought it, :f 
IT hadn’t liked.’’ 

‘*Yes, very, very good—I do love you, Tom.’’ Tom 
nad put the line back in his pocket, and was looking at 
the hooks one by one, before he spoke again. 

‘‘And the fellows fought me, because I wouldn’t give 
in about the toffee.’’ 

‘Oh, dear! I wish they wouldn’t fight at your school, 
Tom. Didn’t it hurt you?’’ 

‘Hurt me? no,’’ said Tom, putting up the hooks 
again, taking out a large pocketknife, and slowly open- 
ing the largest blade, which he looked at meditatively as 
he rubbed his finger along it. Then he added,— 

‘*T gave Spouncer a black eye, I know; that’s what 
he got by wanting to leather me; I wasn’t going to go 
halves because anybody leathered me.”’ 

‘‘Oh, how brave you are, Tom! I think you’re like 
Samson. If there came a lion roaring at me, I think 
you’d fight him, wouldn’t you, Tom?’’ 

‘*How ean a lion come roaring at you, you silly thing? 
‘There’s no lions, only in the show.”’ 

‘“No, but if we were in the lion countries—I mean in 
Africa, where it’s very hot; the lions eat people there. 
I can show it you in the book where I read it.’’ 

‘Well, I should get a gun and shoot him.”’ 

‘But if you hadn’t got a gun,—we might have gone 
out, you know, not thinking, just as we go fishing; and 
then a great lion might run toward us roaring, and we 
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eouldn’t get away from him. What should you do, 
Tom ?’’ 

Tom paused, and at last turned away contemptuously, 
saying, ‘‘But the lion isn’t coming. What’s the use of 
talking ?’’ 

‘‘But I like to fancy how it would be,’’ said Maggie, 
following him. ‘‘Just think what you would do, Tom.’’ 

“‘Oh, don’t bother, Maggie! you’re such a silly. I 
shall go and see my rabbits.’’ : 

Maggie’s heart began to flutter with fear. She dared 
not tell the sad truth at once, but she walked after Tom 
in trembling silence as he went out, thinking how she 
could tell him the news so as to soften at once his sorrow 
and his anger; for Maggie dreaded Tom’s anger of all 
things; it was quite different anger from her own. 

‘“Tom,’’ she said, timidly, when they were out of 
doors, ‘‘how much money did you give for your rabbits?’’ 

‘‘Two half-crowns and a sixpence,’’ said Tom, 
promptly. 

‘*T think I’ve got a great deal more than that in my 
steel purse upstairs. I’ll ask mother to give it you.”’ 

‘“What for?’’ said Tom. ‘I don’t want your money, 
you silly thing. I’ve got a great deal more money than 
you, because I’m a boy. I always have half-sovereigns 
and sovereigns for my Christmas boxes because I shall 
be a man, and you have only five-shilling pieces, because 
you’re only a girl.’’ 

‘*Well, but, Tom—if mother would let me give you 
two half-crowns and a sixpence out of my purse to put 
into your pocket and spend, you know, and buy some 
more rabbits with it?’’ 

“*More rabbits? I don’t want any more.”’ 

‘*Oh, but Tom, they’re all dead.’’ 

Tom stopped immediately in his walk and turned 
round toward Maggie. ‘‘You forgot to feed ’em, then?’’ 
he said, his color heightening for a moment, but soon 
subsiding. I don’t love you, Maggie. You shan’t go 
fishing with me to-morrow. I told you to go and see 
the rabbits every day.’’ He walked on again. 
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‘*Yes, but I forgot—and I couldn’t help it, indeed, 
Tom. I’m so very sorry,’’ said Maggie, while the tears 
rushed fast. 

‘‘You’re a naughty girl,’’ said Tom, severely, ‘‘and 
I’m sorry I bought you the fish line. I don’t love you.’’ 

‘‘Oh, Tom, it’s very cruel,’’ sobbed Maggie. ‘‘I’d 
forgive you, if you forgot anything—I wouldn’t mind 
what you did—I’d forgive you and love you.”’ 

‘“Yes, you’re a silly; but I never do forget things, 
I don’t.’’ 

‘Oh, please forgive me, Tom; my heart will break,’’ 
said Maggie, shaking with sobs, clinging to Tom’s arm, 
and laying her wet cheek on his shoulder. 

Tom shook her off, and stopped again, saying in a 
peremptory tone, ‘‘Now, Maggie, you just listen. Aren’t 
I a good brother to you?”’ 

‘*Ye-ye-es,’’ sobbed Maggie, her chin rising and fall- 
ing convulsedly. 

‘*Didn’t I think about your fish line all this quarter, 
and mean to buy it, and saved my money 0’ purpose, and 
wouldn’t go halves in the toffee, and Spouncer fought me 
because I wouldn’t?’’ 

*“Ye-ye-es—and I—lo-lo-love you so, Tom.’’ 

““But you’re a naughty girl. Last holidays you 
licked the paint off my lozenge box, and the holidays 
before that you let the boat drag my fish line down when 
I’d set you to watch it, and you pushed your head through 
my kite, all for nothing.’’ 

‘‘But I didn’t mean,’’ said Maggie; ‘‘I couldn’t 
help it.”’ 

‘Yes, you could,’”’ said Tom, ‘‘if you’d minded what 
you were doing. And you’re a naughty girl, and you 
sha’n’t go fishing with me to-morrow.’’ 

With this terrible conclusion, Tom ran away from 
Maggie toward the mill. Maggie stood motionless, ex- 
cept from her sobs, for a minute or two; then she turned 
round and ran into the house, and up to her attic, where 
she sat on the floor and laid her head against the worm- 
eaten shelf, with a crushing sense of misery. Tom was 
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come home, and she had thought how happy she should 
be; and now he was cruel to her. What use was anything 
if Tom didn’t love her? Oh, he was very cruel? Hadn’t 
she wanted to give him the money, and said how very 
sorry she was? She knew she was naughty to her mother, 
but she had never been naughty to Tom—had never 
meant to be naughty to him. 

‘Oh, he is cruel!’’ Maggie sobbed aloud, finding a 
wretched pleasure in the hollow resonance that came 
through the long empty space of the attic. She never 
thought of beating or grinding her Fetish; she was too 
miserable to be angry. 

These bitter sorrows of childhood! when sorrow is all 
new and strange, when hope has not yet got wings to fly 
beyond the days and weeks, and the space from summer 
to summer seems measureless. 

Maggie soon thought she had been hours in the attic, 
and it must be tea time, and they were all having their 
tea, and not thinking of her. Well, then, she would stay 
up there and starve herself,—hide herself behind the 
tub, and stay there all night,—and then they would all 
be frightened, and Tom would be sorry. Thus Maggie 
thought in the pride of her heart, as she crept behind the 
tub; but presently she began to cry again at the idea 
that they didn’t mind her being there. If she went 
down again to Tom now—would he forgive her? Per- 
haps her father would be there, and he would take her 
part. But then she wanted Tom to forgive her because 
he loved her, not because his father told him. No, she 
would never go down if Tom didn’t come to fetch her. 
This resolution lasted in great intensity for five dark 
minutes behind the tub; but then the need of being 
loved—the strongest need in poor Maggie’s nature— 
began to wrestle with her pride; and soon threw it. She 
erept from behind the tub into the twilight of the long 
attic, but just then she heard a quick footstep on the 
stairs. 

Tom had been too much interested in his talk with 
Luke, in going the round of the premises, walking in 
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and out where he pleased, and whittling sticks without 
any particular reason,—except that he didn’t whittle 
sticks at school,—to think of Maggie and the effect his 
anger had produced on her. He meant to punish her, 
and that business having been performed, he occupied 
himself with other matters, like a practical person. But 
when he had been called in to tea, his father said, ‘‘ Why, 
where’s the little wench?’’ and Mrs. Tulliver, almost at 
the same moment, said, ‘‘Where’s your little sister ?’’— 
both of them having supposed that Maggie and Tom had 
been together all the afternoon. 

‘*T don’t know,’’ said Tom. He didn’t want to ‘‘tell’’ 
of Maggie, though he was angry with her; for Tom 
Tulliver was a lad of honor. 

‘“What! hasn’t she been playing with you all this 
while?’’ said the father. ‘‘She’d been thinking o’ noth- 
ing but your coming home.”’ 

‘‘T haven’t seen her this two hours,’’ says Tom, 
commencing on the plumcake. 

‘Goodness heart! she’s got drownded!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Tulliver, rising from her seat and running to the 
window. ‘‘How could you let her do so?’’ she added, as 
became a fearful woman, accusing she didn’t know whom 
of she didn’t know what. 

‘‘Nay, nay, she’s none drownded,”’ said Mr. Tulliver. 
‘“You’ve been naughty to her, I doubt, Tom?”’ 

‘*T’m sure I haven’t, father,’’ said Tom indignantly. 
**T think she’s in the house.’’ 

‘*Perhaps up in that attic,’’ said Mrs. Tulliver, ‘‘a- 
singing and talking to herself, and forgetting all about 
meal times. ’’ 

‘*You go and fetch her down, Tom,’’ said Mr. Tulliver, 
rather sharply,—his perspicacity or his fatherly fond- 
ness for Maggie making him suspect that the lad had 
been hard upon ‘‘the little un,’’ else she would never 
have left his side. ‘‘And be good to her, do you hear? 
Else I’ll let you know better.’’ 

Tom never disobeyed his father, for Mr. Tulliver was 
£ peremptory man, and, as he said, would never let any- 
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body get hold of his whip hand; but he went out rather 
sullenly, carrying his piece of plumcake, and not intend- 
ing to reprieve Maggie’s punishment, which was no more 
than she deserved. Tom was only thirteen, and had no 
decided views in grammar and arithmetic, regarding 
them for the most part as open questions, but he was 
particularly clear and positive on one point,—namely, 
that he would punish everybody who deserved it. Why, 
he wouldn’t have minded being punished himself if he 
deserved it; but, then, he never did deserve it. 

It was Tom’s step, then, that Maggie heard on the 
stairs, when her need of love had triumphed over her 
pride, and she was going down with her swollen eyes 
and dishevelled hair to beg for pity. At least her father 
would stroke her head and say, ‘‘ Never mind, my wench.”’ 
It is a wonderful subduer, this need of love,—this hunger 
of the heart,—as peremptory as that other hunger by 
which Nature forces us to submit to the yoke, and change 
the face of the world. 

But she knew Tom’s step, and her heart began to 
beat violently with the sudden shock of hope. He only 
stood still at the top of the stairs and said, ‘‘Maggie, 
you’re to come down.’’ But she rushed to him and 
clung round his neck, sobbing, ‘‘Oh, Tom, please forgive 
me—I can’t bear it—I will always be good—always re- 
member things—do love me—please, dear Tom!’’ 

We learn to restrain ourselves as we get older. We 
keep apart when we have quarreled, express ourselves 
in well-bred phrases, and in this way preserve a dignified 
alienation, showing much firmness on one side, and swal- 
lowing much grief on the other. We no longer approxi- 
mate in our behavior to the mere impulsiveness of the 
lower animals, but conduct ourselves in every respect like 
members of a highly civilized society. Maggie and Tom 
were still very much like young animals, and go she could 
rub her cheek against his, and kiss his ear in a random 
sobbing way ; and there were tender fibers in the lad that 
had been used to answer to Maggie’s fondling, so that he 
behaved with a weakness quite inconsistent with his 
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resolution to punish her as much as she deserved. He 
actually began to kiss her in return, and say,— 

‘‘Don’t ery, then, Magsie; here, eat a bit 0’ cake.’’ 

Maggie’s sobs began to subside, and she put out her 
mouth for the cake and bit a piece; and then Tom bit 
a piece, just for company, and they ate together and 
rubbed each other’s cheeks and brows and noses together, 
while they ate, with a humiliating resemblance to two 
friendly ponies. 

‘*Come along, Magsie, and have tea,’’ said Tom at 
last, when there was no more cake except what was 
downstairs. 

So ended the sorrows of this day, and the next morn- 
ing Maggie was trotting with her own fishing rod in 
one hand and a handle of the basket in the other, step- 
ping always, by a peculiar gift, in the muddiest places, 
and looking darkly radiant from under her beaver-bon- 
net because Tom was good to her. She had told Tom, 
however, that she should lke him to put the worms on 
the hook for her, although she accepted his word when 
he assured her that worms couldn’t feel (it was Tom’s 
private opinion that it didn’t much matter if they did). 
He knew all about worms, and fish, and those things; and 
what birds were mischievous, and how padlocks opened, 
aud which way the handles of the gates were to be lifted. 
Maggie thought this sort of knowledge was very wonder- 
ful,—much more difficult than remembering what was 
in the books; and she was rather in awe of Tom’s supe- 
riority, for he was the only person who called her knowl- 
edge ‘‘stuff,’’ and did not feel surprised at her cleverness. 
Tom, indeed, was of opinion that Maggie was a silly little 
thing; all girls were silly,—they couldn’t throw a stone 
so as to hit anything, couldn’t do anything with a pocket- 
knife, and were frightened at frogs. Still, he was very 
fond of his sister, and meant always to take care of her, 
make her his housekeeper, and punish her when she did 
wrong. 

They were on their way to the Round Pool,—that 
wonderful pool, which the floods had made a long while 
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ago. No one knew how deep it was; and it was mysteri- 
ous, too, that it should be almost a perfect round, framed 
in with willows and tall reeds, so that the water was only 
to be seen when you got close to the brink. The sight of 
the old favorite spot always heightened Tom’s good 
humor, and he spoke to Maggie in the most amicable 
whispers, as he opened the precious basket and prepared 
their tackle. He threw her line for her, and put the 
rod into her hand. Maggie thought it probable that the 
small fish would come to her hook, and the large ones to 
Tom’s. But she had forgotten all about the fish, and 
was looking dreamily at the glassy water when Tom said, 
in a loud whisper, ‘‘ Look, look, Maggie!’’ and came run- 
ning to prevent her from snatching her line away. 
Maggie was frightened lest she had been doing some- 
thing wrong, as usual, but presently Tom drew out her 
line and brought a large tench bouncing on the grass. 
Tom was excited. 
‘‘O Magsie, you little duck! Empty the basket.’’ 
Maggie was not conscious of unusual merit, but it was 
enough that Tom called her Magsie, and was pleased 
with her. There was nothing to mar her delight in the 
whispers and the dreamy silences, when she listened to 
the light dipping sounds of the rising fish, and the gentle 
rustling, as if the willows and the reeds and the water 
had their happy whisperings also. Maggie thought it 
would make a very nice heaven to sit by the pool in that 
way, and never be scolded. She never knew she had a 
bite till Tom told her; but she liked fishing very much. 


IV. ‘‘Romo.ua.’’ One of the most striking 
examples of the power to delineate in fiction the 
development of the human character is found 
in Tito Melema, who in Romola grows from a 
promising youth to a wasted and criminal man- 
hood. He comes to be what he is by the slow 
action of those immutable laws of psycho- 
logical development, of whose meaning the 
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author knew so much. If in her later novels 
she carried her analysis of character to an ex- 
treme, there is no evidence of it in this novel. 
An historical tale of Italian life in the days of 
Savonarola, it is a highly finished, eloquent, 
artistic work, which many regard as her great- 
est intellectual effort, though other readers 
care more for the earnestness and truthfulness 
of her English pictures. But in the Italian 
novel George Eliot depicts most accurately 
those turbulent times when Florence was 
aroused to fury by the teachings of Savona- 
rola and paints her Florentine figures on a 
broad canvas, for the purpose of showing 
us in the light of modern science the effect of 
the great religious struggle upon two persons 
like Romola and her lover. 

V. ‘‘Srmas MaARNeER.’’ Readers who admire 
an artistic setting, delicately drawn characters 
and the harmonious rendering of a well-bal- 
anced plot, will classify Silas Marner as one 
of her best works. Silas is a weaver, a wronged 
and injured Dissenter, a solitary, unhappy 
man, but the golden-haired Eppie is a thor- 
oughly poetic creation. The moral of this 
somewhat painful story may be summed up in 
the quoted words: *‘You were hard done by 
once, Mr. Marner, and it seems as if you'll 
never know the rights of it; but that doesn’t 
hinder there bemmg a rights, Master Marner, 
for all it’s dark to you and me.”’ 

VI. ‘‘MippLemMarcH.’’ Many critics rank 
Middlemarch as her best novel, and, though 
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one of the later ones, it is certainly a complex 
and highly finished study of many separate 
lives, which, while possibly lacking unity to 
some degree and carrying the analysis of char- 
acter farther than the average reader will en- 
joy, seems to uphold the author’s reputation 
and to justify the welcome which the expectant 
critics gave it upon its appearance. We have 
space only for one brief extract, Unfulfilled 
Aspirations: 

Who that cares much to know the history of man, and 
how the mysterious mixture behaves under the varying 
experiments of time, has not dwelt, at least briefly, on 
the life of Saint Theresa, has not smiled with some gentle- 
ness at the thought of the little girl walking forth one 
morning hand-in-hand with her still smaller brother, to 
go and seek martyrdom in the country of the Moors? 
Out they toddled from rugged Avila, wide-eyed and 
helpless-looking as two fawns, but with human hearts, 
already beating to a national idea; until domestic reality 
met them in the shape of uncles, and turned them back 
from their great resolve. That child-pilgrimage was a 
fit beginning. Theresa’s passionate, ideal nature de- 
manded an epic life: what were many-volumned ro- 
mances of chivalry and the social conquests of a brilliant 
girl to her? Her flame. quickly burned up that light 
fuel; and, fed from within, soared after some illimitable 
satisfaction, some object which would never justify weari- 
ness, which would reconcile self-despair with the raptur- 
ous consciousness of life beyond self. She found her epos 
in the reform of a religious order. 

That Spanish woman who lived three hundred years 
ago, was certainly not the last of her kind. Many 
Theresas have been born who found for themselves no 
epic life wherein there was a constant unfolding of far- 
resonant action; perhaps only a life of mistakes, the off- 
spring of a certain spiritual grandeur ill-matched with 
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the meanness of opportunity; perhaps a tragic failure 
which found no sacred poet, and sank unwept into 
oblivion. With dim lights and tangled circumstance 
they tried to shape their thought and deed in noble 
agreement; but after all, to common eyes their struggles 
Seemed mere inconsistency and formlessness; for these 
later-born Theresas were helped by no coherent social 
faith and order which could perform the function of 
knowledge for the ardently willing soul. Their ardor 
alternated between a vague ideal and the common yearn- 
ing of womanhood; so that the one was disapproved as 
extravagance, and the other condemned as a lapse. 

Some have felt that these blundering lives are due to 
the inconvenient indefiniteness with which the Supreme 
Power has fashioned the natures of women; if there were 
one level of feminine incompetence as strict as the ability 
to count three and no more, the social lot of women might 
be treated with scientific certitude. Meanwhile, the in- 
definiteness remains, and the limits of variation are really 
much wider than any one would imagine from the same- 
ness of women’s coiffure and the favorite love stories 
in prose and verse. Here and there a cygnet is reared 
uneasily among the ducklings in the brown pond, and 
never finds the living stream in fellowship with his own 
oary-footed kind. Here and there is born a Saint Theresa, 
foundress of nothing, whose loving heart beats and sobs 
after an unattained goodness, tremble off, and are dis- 
persed among hindrances, instead of centering in some 
long-recognizable deed. 


We have not mentioned Felix Holt, which 
was a return to English middle-class life after 
the Italy of Romola, nor Daniel Deronda, 
George Eliot’s last ‘‘big book,’’ a story of 
modern English life, a study of Jewish char- 
acter, and in spite of its profundity and 
deadening prolixity containing some sketches 
as powerfully drawn as anything im fiction. 
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VII. Tue Brontts. ‘‘Of the multitude that 
have read her books, who has not known and 
deplored the tragedy of her family, her own 
most sad and untimely fate? Which of her 
readers has not become her friend? Who that 
has known her books has not admired the 
artist’s noble English, the burning love of 
truth, the bravery, the simplicity, the indigna- 
tion at wrong, the eager sympathy, the pious 
love and reverence, the passionate honor, so to 
speak, of the woman? Whata story is that of 
that family of poets in their solitude yonder on 
the gloomy northern moors!”’ 

The above quotation from Thackeray sums 
up the character and genius of Charlotte 
Bronté and her talented sister in a generous 
and appreciative manner, for never has a fam- 
ily of literary geniuses had so pathetic an ex- 
istence and so little assistance from the out- 
side world. The Rev. Patrick Bronté held a 
small living in Yorkshire, and there in 1816 
his third daughter, Charlotte, was born, and 
later a son, Patrick Bramwell, and two more 
daughters, Emily Jane and Anne. In 1820 the 
father moved his family of seven to Haworth, 
where, in a “‘low, oblong stone parsonage,”’ 
‘‘high up, yet with a still higher background 
of sweeping moors,’’ they began the life that 
was to be identified with that retired and de- 
pressing spot. A year later the mother died, 
followed four years afterward by the two 
elder sisters; then the four younger children 
were left largely to their own resources. 
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Patrick Bronté was a cultured gentleman of 
literary tastes, but stern, strict and peculiar, 
unambitious, eccentric and apparently con- 
tented in a way through his forty years of 
residence at Haworth. The children were 
naturally delicate, and when Charlotte and 
Emily were sent with their sisters to school at 
Cowan’s Bridge, they were very unhappy and 
suffered great hardships, which terminated a 
few months later in the death of the two older 
sisters, after which Charlotte and Emily were 
taken home. Here for six years Charlotte re- 
mained quite alone with the other children, 
none finding community of interest with the 
rough and obstinate Yorkshire peasantry and 
all retiring within themselves to create an 
imaginary world of their own. Busy during 
the day with their household cares and occupa- 
tions, the evenings were their own and were 
spent largely around the kitchen table, where 
they composed fairy tales, poems and dramas. 
A great quantity of their manuscripts still 
exists, all written in almost microscopic text, 
but when deciphered showing vividly the pre- 
cocity and imaginative nature of the little 
Brontés. 

In 1831 Charlotte entered a small boarding- 
school at Roe Head, and here for a few years 
was comparatively happy with the principal, 
a Miss Woolers, who seems to have understood 
the peculiar temperament of her little pupil. 
Mrs. Gaskell, in her biography, has given us a 
picture of Charlotte at this age: 
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She was a quiet, thoughtful girl, of nearly fifteen 
years of age, very small in figure—‘‘stunted’’ was the 
word she applied to herself,—but as her limbs and head 
were in just proportion to the slight, fragile body, no 
word in ever so slight a degree suggestive of deformity 
could properly be applied to her; with soft, thick, brown 
hair, and peculiar eyes, of which I find it difficult to give 
a description, as they appeared to me in her later life. 
They were large, and well shaped; their color a reddish 
brown; but if the iris was closely examined, it appeared 
to be composed of a great variety of tints. The usual 
expression was of quiet, listening intelligence; but now 
and then, on some just occasion for vivid interest or 
wholesome indignation, a light would shine out, as if 
some spiritual lamp had been kindled, which glowed 
behind those expressive orbs. I never saw the hike in 
any other human creature. As for the rest of her fea- 
tures, they were plain, large, and ill set; but, unless you 
began to catalogue them, you were hardly aware of the 
fact, for the eyes and power of the countenance over- 
balanced every physical defect; the crooked mouth and 
the large nose were forgotten, and the whole face arrested 
the attention, and presently attracted all those whom she 
herself would have cared to attract. Her hands and feet 
were the smallest I ever saw; when one of the former 
was placed in mine, it was like the soft touch of a bird 
in the middle of my palm. The delicate long fingers 
had a peculiar fineness of sensation, which was one reason 
why all her handiwork, of whatever kind—vwriting, sew- 
ing, knitting—was so clear in its minuteness. She was 
remarkably neat in her whole personal attire; but she 
was dainty as to the fit of her shoes and gloves. 

I can well imagine that the grave serious composure, 
which, when I knew her, gave her face the dignity of an 
old Venetian portrait, was no acquisition of later years, 
but dated from that early age when she found herself in 
the position of an elder sister to motherless children. But 
in a girl only just entered on her teens, such an expres- 
sion would be called (to use a country phrase) ‘‘old- 
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fashioned ;’’ and in 1831, the period of which I now write, 
we must think of her as a little, set, antiquated girl, very 
quiet in manners, and very quaint in dress; for, besides 
the influence exerted by her father’s ideas concerning the 
simplicity of attire befitting the wife and daughters of 
a country clergyman as evinced in his destruction of the 
colored boots and the silk gown), her aunt, on whom the 
duty of dressing her nieces principally devolved, had 
never been in society since she left Penzance, eight or 
nine years before, and the Penzance fashions of that day 
were still dear to her heart. 


Charlotte was twenty-two when she left Roe 
Head to take a situation as governess, and for 
several years she and her sister were engaged 
in teaching, but though gifted and full of 
learning, they had little ability to transmit 
knowledge, and found their existence a con- 
stant torment. In 1842 Charlotte and Emily, 
desiring to perfect their knowledge of French, 
entered a school at Brussels, where they made 
rapid progress and were comparatively happy, 
though their anxiety to learn was so intense 
that they buried themselves in their books and 
made no friends or acquaintances. Subse- 
quently, Charlotte returned there to teach for 
a year, but early in 1844 the sisters were back 
at Haworth, again trying to obtain pupils in 
a private school. This was one of the darkest 
periods of their lives, and the future appeared 
forbidding enough. About this time they made 
the mutual discovery that all three had secretly 
been writing poetry, and, though advised 
against it, they gathered their poems and pub- 
lished them in a slender volume under the title 
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of Poems by Currer, Ellis and Acton Bell. The 
book was a complete failure, only two copies 
being sold in a year. As though this were not 
enough to discourage them all, the manu- 
script of The Professor, Charlotte’s first novel, 
traveled the rounds of the London publishers 
and found none who would consent to produce 
it; in fact, it did not see light until after the 
author’s death. 

But all these discouraging physical events 
were as nothing compared to the grief and 
shame that came to the family from within. 
The father was rapidly growing blind; Pat- 
rick Bramwell, the brilliant and idolized son 
and brother, had become a dissipated wreck, 
broken by a fantastic love affair with a married 
woman and the victim of both the liquor and 
opium habits. His terrible death, which fol- 
lowed immediately after he had learned of the 
faithlessness of the object of his infatuation, 
whose husband had just died, was followed 
very shortly by the death of Emily Bronté in 
December, 1848, and of Anne in May, 1849, 
leaving Charlotte the only survivor of the six 
children. However, it was during these ter- 
rible years that Jane Hyre appeared anony- 
mously as the work of Currer Bell, for, in 
spite of the horror of her existence, Charlotte 
had had the courage to write one of the most 
successful and worthy novels of the Victorian 
Age. Besides, Emily and Anne Bronté had 
published together in one volume their stories 
of Wuthering Heights and Agnes Grey. 
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CHARLOTTE BRONTE 
1816-1855 
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Charlotte was now famous, and in 1849 she 
went to London, where, meeting Thackeray 
and Miss Martineau, she began a more public 
life in pleasanter surroundings. Yet, she was 
ever retiring, shy, and possessed vy an almost 
unconquerable aversion to appearing before 
people. Less than a year before she died, she 
married her father’s curate, Arthur Bell 
Nicholls, an excellent man, whose loving care 
gave the sufferer many happy hours. In one 
of her books, published before the days of 
his courtship, she had, under the name of one 
of the characters, paid him this tribute: ‘‘ He 
labored faithfully in the parish; the schools, 
both Sunday and day schools, flourished under 
his sway like green bay trees. Being human, 
of course he had his faults; these, however, 
were proper, steady-going, clerical faults.”’ 
Though a happy married life, its brevity gives 
the last pitiful touch to the tragic existence of 
the diminutive authoress, who passed away 
early in 1855. 

VIII. THE NovELs oF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
Jane Eyre is incomparably the best of the 
Bronté novels and a book that, in spite of some 
laxity in plot and an extravagance of incident, 
will continue to hold a high place in the minds 
of intelligent readers of fiction. Gosse has 
spoken of it as follows: ‘‘ Here were a sweep 
of tragic passion, a broad delineation of ele- 
mental hatred and love, a fusion of romantic 
intrigue with grave and sinister landscape 
such as had never been experienced in fiction 
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before; to find their parallel it was necessary 
to go back to the wild drama of Elizabeth.”’ 

Like all of her books, Jane Eyre is largely 
autobiographical, not romantic, but realistic 
in the best sense of the word. The description 
of the cruelties and barbarities in the training 
of Jane Eyre are drawn from Charlotte’s own 
experiences at Cowan’s Bridge, and the au- 
thoress maintained their substantial correct- 
ness in all subsequent times. The beautiful 
character of Helen Burns is a portrait of her 
older sister Maria; many of the characters in 
the story are but thinly veiled from the origi- 
nal, and many incidents descriptions of actual 
occurrences. The anonymity of Jane Eyre 
and its extraordinary popularity gave Char- 
lotte an opportunity to read the criticisms up- 
on her work and these afforded her not a little 
amusement, for few, if any, of them attributed 
the authorship to a woman, and indeed the style 
is of such masculine vigor that few traces of 
femininity are to be found. That it is a master- 
ly piece of prose every one admits. So uncon- 
ventional and free is it in many respects that 
it met with a great deal of criticism and was 
by some considered an immoral book. Char- 
lotte’s own defense of it appears sufficient: 
‘‘Conventionality is not morality. Self-right- 
eousness is not religion. To attack the first is 
not to assail the last. To pluck the mask from 
the face of the Pharisee is not to lift an im- 
pious hand to the Crown of Thorns.”’ 

Its style may be judged from an extract: 
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To this house I came, just ere dark, on an evening 
marked by the characteristics of sad sky, cold gale, and 
continued small, penetrating rain. The last mile I per- 
formed on foot, having dismissed the chaise and driver 
with the double remuneration I had promised. Even 
when within a very short distance of the manor-house 
you could see nothing of it, so thick and dark grew the 
timber of the gloomy wood about it. Iron gates between 
granite pillars showed me where to enter, and passing 
through them, I found myself at once in the twilight of 
close-ranked trees. There was a grass-grown track de- 
scending the forest aisle, between hoar and knotty shafts 
and under branched arches. I followed it, expecting 
soon to reach the dwelling; but it stretched on and on, it 
wound far and farther: no sign of habitation or grounds 
was visible. 

I thought I had taken a wrong direction and lost my 
way. The darkness of natural as well as of sylvan dusk 
gathered over me. I looked round in search of another 
road. There was none: all was interwoven stem, 
columnar trunk, dense summer foliage—no opening any- 
where. 

I proceeded: at last my way opened, the trees thinned 
a little; presently I beheld a railing, then the house— 
scarce, by this dim light, distinguishable from the trees ; 
so dank and green were its decaying walls. Entering a 
portal, fastened only by a latch, I stood amidst a space 
of enclosed ground, from which the wood swept away 
in a semicirele. There were no flowers, no garden-beds; 
only a broad gravel-walk girdling a grass-plot, and this 
set in the heavy frame of the forest. The house presented 
two pointed gables in its front; the windows were latticed 
and narrow; the front door was narrow too, one step led 
up to it. The whole looked, as the host of the Rochester 
Arms had said, ‘‘quite a desolate spot.’’ It was as 
still as a church on a week-day: the pattering rain 
on the forest leaves was the only sound audible in its 
vicinage. 

‘Can there be life here?’’ I asked. 
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Yes: life of some kind there was: for I heard a move- 
ment—that narrow front door was unclosing, and some 
shape was about to issue from the grange. 

It opened slowly: a figure came out into the twilight 
and stood on the step; a man without a hat: he stretched 
forth his hand as if to feel whether it rained. Dusk as 
it was, I had recognized him—it was my master, Edward 
Fairfax Rochester, and no other. 


The independence of Miss Bronté’s thought 
and the courageousness of her convictions may 
be gathered from her words on the sphere of 
woman : 


It is vain to say human beings ought to be satisfied 
with tranquillity ; they must have action; and they will 
make it if they cannot find it. Millions are condemned 
to a stiller doom than mine, and millions are in silent 
revolt against their lot. Women are supposed to be very 
calm generally; but women feel just as men feei; they 
need exercise for their faculties and a field for their 
efforts as much as their brothers do; they suffer from too 
rigid a restraint, too absolute a stagnation, precisely as 
men would suffer; and it is narrow-minded in their more 
privileged fellow-creatures to say that they ought to 
confine themselves to making puddings and knitting 
stockings, to playing on the piano and embroidering 
bags. It is thoughtless to condemn them, or laugh at 
them, if they seek to do more or learn more than custom 
has pronounced necessary for their sex. 


Shirley appeared in 1849, and during the 
period in which it was composed Bramwell, 
Emily and Anne were all called away. One 
can scarcely conceive the agony under which 
it must have been written, but probably the 
very act of composition was a help to the grief- 
stricken woman. The heroine, Shirley Keel- 
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dar, is her sister Emily idealized, and here, as 
elsewhere, many of the incidents are actual 
occurrences. In fact, it seemed impossible for 
Charlotte to go far outside her own experi- 
ences. Shirley and Jane Eyre relate those of 
her life in England, while The Professor and 
Villette are no less faithful to her experiences 
in Brussels. None reach the heights of Jane 
Eyre, but Shirley ranks next to it. 

From Shirley comes the following extract: 


Shirley showed she had been sincere in saying she 
should be glad of Caroline’s society, by frequently seek- 
ing it: and, indeed, if she had not sought it, she would 
not have had it; for Miss Helstone was slow to make 
fresh acquaintances. She was always held back by the 
idea that people could not want her—that she could not 
amuse them; and a brilliant, happy, youthful creature, 
like the heiress of Fieldhead, seemed to her too com- 
pletely independent of society so uninteresting as hers, 
ever to find it really welcome. 

Shirley might be brilliant, and probably happy. like- 
wise, but no one is independent of genial society; and 
though in about a month she had made the acquaintance 
of most of the families round, and was on quite free and 
easy terms with all the Misses Sykes, and all the Misses 
Pearson, and the two superlative Misses Wynne of Wal- 
den Hall; yet, it appeared, she found none amongst 
them very genial: she fraternized with none of them, to 
use her own words. If she had had the bliss to be really 
Shirley Keeldar, Esq., Lord of the Manor of Briarfield, 
there was not a single fair one in this and the two neigh- 
boring parishes, whom she should have felt disposed to 
request to become Mrs. Keeldar, lady of the manor. This 
declaration she made to Mrs. Pryor, who received it very 
quietly, as she did most of her pupil’s off-hand speeches, 
responding—'‘‘My dear, do not allow that habit of allud- 
ing to yourself as a gentleman to be confirmed: it is a 
595 
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strange one. Those who do not know you, hearing you 
speak thus, would think you affected masculine manners.’’ 

Shirley never laughed at her former governess: even 
the little formalities and harmless peculiarities of that 
lady were respectable in her eyes: had it been otherwise, 
she would have proved herself a weak character at once: 
for it is only the weak who make a butt of quiet worth; 
therefore she took her remonstrance in silence. She 
stood quietly near the window, looking at the grand 
cedar on her lawn, watching a bird on one of its lower 
boughs. Presently she began to chirrup to the bird: 
soon her chirrup grew clearer; erlong she was whistling ; 
the whistle struck into a tune, deftly executed. 

‘*My dear!’’ expostulated Mrs. Pryor. 

‘“Was I whistling?’’ said Shirley; ‘‘I forgot. I beg 
your pardon, ma’am. I had resolved to take care not to 
whistle before you.’’ 

‘*But, Miss Keeldar, where did you learn to whistle? 
You must have got the habit since you came down into 
Yorkshire. I never knew you guilty of it before.’’ 

‘*Oh! I learned to whistle a long while ago.”’ 

‘*Who taught you?’’ 

“No one: I took it up by listening, and I had laid it 
down again; but lately, yesterday evening, as I was com- 
ing up our lane, I heard a gentleman whistling that very 
tune in the field on the other side of the hedge, and that 
reminded me.’’ 

‘What gentleman was it?’’ 

‘We have only one gentleman in this region, ma’am, 
and that is Mr. Moore; at least he is the only gentleman 
who is not gray-haired: my two venerable favorites, Mr. 
Helstone and Mr. Yorke, it is true, are fine old beaux; 
infinitely better than any of the stupid young ones.’’ 

Mrs. Pryor was silent. 

‘You do like Mr. Helstone, ma’am ?’’ 

‘“My dear, Mr. Helstone’s office secures him from 
criticism. ”’ 

‘‘You generally contrive to leave the room when he is 
announced.”’ 
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**Do you walk out this morning, my dear?”’ 

‘*Yes, I shall go to the Rectory, and seek and find 
Caroline Helstone, and make her take some exercise: she 
shall have a breezy walk over Nunnely Common.’’ 

‘‘If you go in that direction, my dear, have the good-. 
ness to remind Miss Helstone to wrap up well, as there is 
a fresh wind, and she appears to me to require care.’’ 

‘*You shall be minutely obeyed, Mrs. Pryor: mean- 
time, will you not accompany us yourself?’’ 

‘No, my love; I should be a restraint upon you: I am 
stout, and cannot walk so quickly as you would wish 
to do.”’ 

Shirley easily persuaded Caroline to go with her: and 
when they were fairly out on the quiet road, traversing 
the extensive and solitary sweep of Nunnely Common, 
she as easily drew her into conversation. The first feel- 
ings of diffidence overcome, Caroline soon felt glad to 
talk with Miss Keeldar. The very first interchange of 
slight observations sufficed to give each an idea of what 
the other was. Shirley said she liked the green sweep 
of the common turf, and, better still, the heath on its 
ridges, for the heath reminded her of moors: she had seen 
moors when she was traveling on the borders near Scot- 
land. She remembered particularly a district traversed 
one long afternoon, on a sultry but sunless day in sum- 
mer: they journeyed from noon till sunset, over what 
seemed a boundless waste of deep heath, and nothing had 
they seen but wild sheep; nothing heard but the cries 
of wild birds. 

‘‘T know how the heath would look on such a day,’’ 
said Caroline; ‘‘purple-black: a deeper shade of the sky- 
tint, and that would be livid.”’ 

‘**Yes—quite livid, with brassy edges to the clouds, and 
here and there a white gleam, more ghastly than the lurid 
tinge, which, as you looked at it, you momentarily ex- 
pected would kindle into blinding lightning.”’ 

‘Did it thunder ?”’ 

‘‘It muttered distant peals, but the storm did not 
break till evening, after we had reached our inn: that inn 
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being an isolated house at the foot of a range of moun- 
tains. ’’ 

“Did you watch the clouds come down over the moun- 
tains?’ 

‘‘T did: I stood at the window an hour watching them. 
The hills seemed rolled in a sullen mist, and when the 
rain fell in whitening sheets, suddenly they were blotted 
from the prospect: they were washed from the world.”’ 

‘‘T have seen such storms in hilly districts in York- 
shire; and at their riotous climax, while the sky was all 
cataract, the earth all flood, I have remembered the 
Deluge.’’ 

‘It is singularly reviving after such hurricanes to 
feel calm return, and from the opening clouds to receive 
a consolatory gleam, softly testifying that the sun is not 
quenched. ’’ 

‘‘Miss Keeldar, just stand still now, and look down at 
Nunnely dale and wood.”’ 

They both halted on the green brow of the Common: 
they looked down on the deep valley robed in May rai- 
ment; on varied meads, some pearled with daisies, and 
some golden with king-cups: to-day all this young ver- 
dure smiled clear in sunlight; transparent emerald and 
amber gleams played over it. On Nunnwood—the sole 
remnant of antique British forest in a region whose low- 
lands were once all sylvan chase, as its highlands were 
breast-deep heather—slept the shadow of a cloud; the 
distant hills were dappled, the horizon was shaded and 
tinted like mother-of-pearl; silvery blues, soft purples, 
evanescent greens and rose-shades, all melting into fleeces 
of white cloud, pure as azury snow, allured the eye as 
with a remote glimpse of heaven’s foundations. . . . 

‘‘Our England is a bonnie island,’’ said Shirley, ‘‘and 
Yorkshire is one of her bonniest nooks.’’ 

‘You are a Yorkshire girl too?’’ 

‘I am—Yorkshire in blood and birth. Five genera- 
tions of my race sleep under the aisles of Briarfield 
Church: I drew my first breath in the old black hall 
behind us.”’ 
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Hereupon Caroline presented her hand, which was ac- 
cordingly taken and shaken. ‘‘ Weare compatriots,’’ said 
she. 

‘*Yes,’’ agreed Shirley, with a grave nod. 

‘* And that,’’ asked Miss Keeldar, pointing to the for- 
est—‘‘that is Nunnwood ?”’ 

‘Tt is.”’ 

‘Were you ever there ?”’ 

‘‘Many a time.’’ 

‘*In the heart of it?’’ 

a4 Y es, 99 

‘What is it like?’’ 

‘*It is like an encampment of forest sons of Anak. The 
trees are huge and old. When you stand at their roots, 
the summits seem in another region: the trunks remain 
still and firm as pillars, while the boughs sway to every 
breeze. In the deepest calm their leaves are never quite 
hushed, and in high wind a flood rushes—a sea thunders 
above you.”’ 

‘Was it not one of Robin Hood’s haunts?’’ asked 
Miss Keeldar. 

‘*Yes, and there are mementos of him still existing. 
To penetrate into Nunnwood, Miss Keeldar, is to go far 
back into the dim days of eld. Can you see a break in the 
forest, about the center?’’ 

‘Yes, distinetly.’’ 

‘'That break is a dell; a deep, hollow cup, lined with 
turf as green and short as the sod of this Common: the 
very oldest of the trees, gnarled mighty oaks, crowd 
about the brink of this dell: in the bottom he the ruins 
of a nunnery.”’ 

‘‘We will go—you and I alone, Caroline—to that 
wood, early some fine summer morning, and spend a long 
day there. We can take pencils and sketch-books, and 
any interesting reading-book we like; and of course we 
shall take something to eat. I have two little baskets, in 
which Mrs. Gill, my housekeeper, might pack our pro- 
visions, and we could each carry our own. It would not 
tire you too much to walk so far?’’ 
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‘Oh, no; especially if we rested the whole day in the 
wood, and I know all the pleasant spots: I know where 
we could get nuts in nutting time; I know where wild 
strawberries abound: I know certain lonely, quite un- 
trodden gilades, carpeted with strange mosses, some yel- 
low as if gilded, some a sober gray, some gem-green. I 
know groups of trees that ravish the eye with their per- 
fect, picture-like effects: rude oak, delicate birch, glossy 
beech, clustered in contrast ; and ash trees stately as Saul, 
standing isolated, and superannuated wood-giants clad 
in bright shrouds of ivy. Miss Keeldar, I could guide 
you.”’ 

‘*You would be dull with me alone ?”’ 

‘*T should not. I think we should suit: and what 
third person is there whose presence would not spoil our 
pleasure ?’’ 

‘*Indeed, I know of none about our own ages—no lady 
at least, and as to gentlemen———’’ 

‘*An excursion becomes quite a different thing when 
there are gentlemen of the party,’’ interrupted Caroline. 

‘*T agree with you—quite a different thing to what we 
were proposing.’’ 

‘We were going simply to see the old trees, the old 
ruins; to pass a day in old times, surrounded by olden 
silence, and above all by quietude.’’ 

‘You are right; and the presence of gentlemen dispels 
the last charm, I think. If they are of the wrong sort, 
like your Malones, and your young Sykes, and Wynnes, 
irritation takes the place of serenity. If they are of the 
right sort, there is still a change—lI can hardly tell what 
change, one easy to feel, difficult to describe.’’ 

‘“We forget Nature, imprimis.’’ 

‘*And then Nature forgets us; covers her vast calm 
brow with a dim veil, conceals her face, and withdraws 
the peaceful joy with which, if we had been content to 
worship her only, she would have filled our hearts.’’ 


In spite of its uncanniness and grewsome in- 
cidents, there is a power in the Wuthering 
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Heights of Emily Bronté and no less in the 
peculiar Agnes Grey of Anne Bronté that 
shows genius in the family was not confined to 
the elder sister, while Bramwell’s ill-starred 
career gives evidences that in him too were 
sparks of the divine fire. Taken as a whole, it 
was a most extraordinary family, one un- 
equaled in literature. What those delicate, 
consumptive children might have accomplished 
under favorable conditions will never be 
known, but, as it is, their history has all the in- 
terest of tragic fiction, and it has been set forth 
in undying colors in the magic biography by 
Mrs. Gaskell, where the intimate personal let- 
ters of Charlotte Bronté grip the reader with 
the intensity of their feeling and the spirit of 
devotion to her sisters and brother. 

TX. Mrs. GasKELL. Elizabeth Stevenson, 
better known to the world by her married 
name, Mrs. Gaskell (1810-1865), was born in 
London, but as her mother died in giving her 
birth, the infant was brought up by her aunt, 
a Miss Holland, at Knutsford in Cheshire. 
Elizabeth Stevenson lived a quiet life, grew to 
womanhood, married the Rev. William Gas- 
kell of Manchester, and became the mother of 
seven children, six daughters and a son, of 
whom only one survived childhood. When her 
little boy died, Mrs. Gaskell was so over- 
whelmed with grief that her husband suggested 
writing as a means of quieting her sorrow. The 
result was Mary Barton, a powerful story 
which dealt with the social conditions in Man- 
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chester as Mrs. Gaskell saw them. The suc- 
cess of her novel was immediate and generous, 
and from that time she saw herself a famous 
writer, but retained her quiet simplicity of 
manner and her abhorrence of publicity. 
Though she wrote anonymously, her identity 
became generally known, and she was forced 
more or less into public life, became acquainted 
with Ruskin, Dickens and other famous men 
of the times, but more especially with Charlotte 
Bronté. Notwithstanding her success and the 
honor -with which she was held, Mrs. Gaskell 
tried to keep her private life from the public, 
requesting that no biography of herself should 
be written, and succeeded so well that we have 
little knowledge of the quiet, self-contained, 
brilliant author of Cranford. In the height of 
her powers, soon after she had purchased for 
her husband a house called ‘‘Holybourne”’ in 
Hants, she died suddenly and without warning. 
Mrs. Gaskell’s genius was diffused in too many 
directions to make the greatest impression 
upon the public, and she has not been known 
nor appreciated to the extent that her artistic 
and charming work deserves. Her short sto- 
ries are almost faultless, and, while her longer 
works lack unity and continuity of plot, they 
are so full of quiet humor, keen observation 
and genuine pathos expressed in pure and ex- 
quisite English that they deserve a much wider 
reading than they have obtained. Her Ltfe of 
Charlotte Bronté, though somewhat prejudiced 
and from the severity of its criticisms of some 
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living people unfortunate for the author, yet 
ranks among the most remarkable of biogra- 
phies. A brief extract was given in the preced- 
ing section. 

Cranford, a series of sketches of life in a 
little English town, is drawn from personal ob- 
servation, and it is so full of humor and pathos 
vividly set forth that it must be regarded as 
her masterpiece and one of the finest books of 
the kind in existence. From it we abridge the 
story of Peter Jenkins: 


I have often noticed that almost every one has his own 
individual small economies—careful habits of saving frac- 
tions of pennies in some one peculiar direction—any dis- 
turbance of which annoys him more than spending 
shillings or pounds on some real extravagance. An old 
gentleman of my acquaintance, who took the intelligence 
of the failure of a Joint-Stock Bank, in which some of his 
money was invested, with stoical mildness, worried his 
family all through a long summer’s day because one of 
them had torn (instead of cutting) out the written leaves 
of his now useless bank-book; of course, the correspond- 
ing pages at the other end came out as well, and this little 
unnecessary waste of paper (his private economy) chafed 
him more than all the loss of his money. Envelopes 
fretted his soul terribly when they first came in; the 
only way in which he could reconcile himself to such 
waste of his cherished article was by patiently turning 
inside out all that were sent to him, and so making them 
serve again. Even now, though tamed by age, I see him 
casting wistful glances at his daughters when they send 
a whole inside of a half-sheet of note paper, with the 
three lines of acceptance to an invitation, written on only 
one of the sides. I am not above owning that I have this 
human weakness myself. String is my foible. My pockets 
get full of little hanks of it, picked up and twisted to- 
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gether, ready for uses that never come. I am seriously 
annoyed if any one cuts the string of a parcel instead of 
patiently and faithfully undoing it fold by fold. How 
people can bring themselves to use india-rubber rings, 
which are a sort of deification of string, as lightly as 
they do, I cannot imagine. To me an india-rubber ring 
is a precious treasure. I have one which is not new— 
one that I picked up off the floor nearly six years ago. 
I have really tried to use it, but my heart failed me, and 
I could not commit the extravagance. 

Small pieces of butter grieve others. They cannot 
attend to conversation because of the annoyance occa- 
sioned by the habit which some people have of invariably 
taking more butter than they want. Have you not seen 
the anxious look (almost mesmeric) which such persons 
fix on the article? They would feel it a relief if they 
might bury it out of their sight by popping it into their 
own mouths and swallowing it down; and they are really 
made happy if the person on whose plate it lies unused 
suddenly breaks off a piece of toast (which he does not 
want at all) and eats up his butter. They think that this 
is not waste. 

Now Miss Matty Jenkyns was chary of candles. We 
had many devices to use as few as possible. In the 
winter afternoons she would sit knitting for two or three 
hours—she could do this in the dark, or by firelight—and 
when I asked if I might not ring for candles to finish 
stitching my wristbands, she told me to ‘‘keep blind 
man’s holiday.’’ They were usually brought in with 
tea; but we only burnt one at a time. As we lived in 
constant preparation for a friend who might come in 
any evening (but who never did), it required some con- 
trivance to keep our two candles of the same length, 
ready to be lighted, and to look as if we burnt two always. 
The candles took it in turns; and, whatever we might be 
talking about or doing, Miss Matty’s eyes were habitual- 
ly fixed upon the candle, ready to Jump up and extin- 
guish it and to light the other before they had become 
too uneven in length to be restored to equality. 
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One night, I remember this candie economy particu- 
larly annoyed me. I had been very much tired of my 
compulsory ‘‘blind man’s holiday,’’ especially as Miss 
Matty had fallen asleep, and I did not like to stir the fire 
and run the risk of awakening her; so I could not even 
sit on the rug, and scorch myself with sewing by fire- 
light, according to my usual custom. I fancied Miss 
Matty must be dreaming of her early life; for she spoke 
one or two words in her uneasy sleep bearing reference 
to persons who were dead long before. When Martha 
brought in the lighted candle and tea, Miss Matty started 
into wakefulness, with a strange, bewildered look around, 
as if we were not the people she expected to see about 
her. There was a little sad expression that shadowed 
her face as she recognized me; but immediately after- 
wards she tried to give me her usual smile. All through 
tea-time her talk ran upon the days of her childhood and 
youth. Perhaps this reminded her of the desirableness 
of looking over all the old family letters, and destroying 
such as ought not to be allowed to fall into the hands 
of strangers; for she had often spoken of the necessity 
of this task, but had always shrunk from it, with a timid 
dread of something painful. To-night, however, she rose 
up after tea and went for them—in the dark; for she 
piqued herself on the precise neatness of all her cham- 
ber arrangements, and used to look uneasily at me when 
I lighted a bed-candle to go to another room for anything. 
When she returned there was a faint, pleasant smell of 
Tonquin beans in the room. I had always noticed this 
scent about any of the things which had belonged to her 
mother; and many of the letters were addressed to her— 
yellow bundles of love-letters, sixty or seventy years old. 

Miss Matty undid the packet with a sigh; but she 
stifled it directly, as if it were hardly right to regret the 
flight of time, or of life either. We agreed to look them 
over separately, each taking a different letter out of the 
same bundle and describing its contents to the other be- 
fore destroying it. I never knew what sad work the read- 
ing of old letters was before that evening, though I could 
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hardly tell why. The letters were as happy as letters 
could be—at least those early letters were. There was in 
them a vivid and intense sense of the present time, which 
seemed so strong and full, as if it could never pass away, 
and as if the warm, living hearts that so expressed them- 
selves could never die, and be as nothing to the sunny 
earth. I should have felt less melancholy, I believe, if 
the letters had been more so. I saw the tears stealing 
down the well-worn furrows of Miss Matty’s cheeks, and 
her spectacles often wanted wiping. I trusted at last 
that she would light the other candle, for my own eyes 
were rather dim, and I wanted more light to see the 
pale, faded ink; but no, even through her tears, she saw 
and remembered her little economical ways. 


The letters in question consist of those writ- 
ten by Matty’s father, the rector, and his wife 
and mother-in-law, as well as others from dif- 
ferent sources, and in them are found frequent 
references to Peter, Miss Matty’s brother, 
whose letters from school form a part of the 
collection. Peter has become a strong, healthy 
youth with a vast fund of animal spirits. In 
answer to questions, Matty takes up his story: 


‘‘Peter was in high favor with my father, for he 
worked up well for him. But he seemed to think that 
the Cranford people might be joked about, and made 
fun of, and they did not like it; nobody does. He was 
always hoaxing them; ‘hoaxing’ is not a pretty word, 
my dear, and I hope you won’t tell your father I used 
it, for I should not like him to think that I was not 
choice in my language, after living with such a woman 
as Deborah. And be sure you never use it yourself. I 
don’t know how it slipped out of my mouth, except it 
was that I was thinking of poor Peter and it was always 
his expression. But he was a very gentlemanly boy in 
many things. He was like dear Captain Brown in al- 
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ways being ready to help any old person or a child. Still, 
he did like joking and making fun; and he seemed to 
think the old ladies in Cranford would believe anything. 
There were many old ladies living here then; we are prin- 
cipally ladies now, I know, but we are not so old as the 
ladies used to be when I was a girl. I could laugh to 
think of some of Peter’s jokes. No, my dear, I won’t tell 
you of them, because they might not shock you as they 
ought to do, and they were very shocking. He even took 
in my father once, by dressing himself up as a lady that 
was passing through the town and wished to see the 
Rector of Cranford, ‘who had published that admirable 
Assize Sermon.’ Peter said he was awfully frightened 
himself when he saw how my father took it all in, and 
even offered to copy out all his Napoleon Buonaparte 
sermons for her—him, I mean—no, her, for Peter was 
alady then. He told me he was more terrified than he 
ever was before, all the time my father was speaking. He 
did not think my father would have believed him; and 
yet if he had not, it would have been a sad thing for 
Peter. As it was, he was none so glad of it, for my 
father kept him hard at work copying out all those twelve 
Buonaparte sermons for the lady—that was for Peter 
himself, you know. He was the lady. And once he 
wanted to go fishing, Peter said, ‘Confound the woman!’ 
—very bad language, my dear, but Peter was not always 
so guarded as he should have been; my father was so 
angry with him, it nearly frightened me out of my wits: 
and yet I could hardly keep from laughing at the little 
curtseys Peter kept making, quite slyly, whenever my 
father spoke of the lady’s excellent taste and sound dis- 
crimination. ’’ 


Miss Matty got up, went to the door, and opened it; 
no one was there. She rang the bell for Martha, and 
when Martha came, her mistress told her to go for eggs 
to a farm at the other end of the town. 

‘*T will lock the door after you, Martha. You are not 
afraid to go, are you?’’ 
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‘‘No, ma’am, not at all; Jem Hearn will be only too 
proud to go with me.’’ 

Miss Matty drew herself up, and as soon as we were 
alone, she wished that Martha had more maidenly reserve. 

‘‘We’ll put out the candle, my dear. We can talk 
just as well by firelight, you know. There! Well, you 
see, Deborah had gone from home for a fortnight or so; 
it was a very still, quiet day, I remember, overhead ; and 
the lilacs were all in flower, so I suppose it was spring. 
My father had gone out to see some sick people in the 
parish; I recollect seeing him leave the house with his 
wig and shovel-hat and cane. What possessed our poor 
Peter I don’t know; he had the sweetest temper, and 
yet he always seemed to like to plague Deborah. She 
never laughed at his jokes, and thought him ungenteel, 
and not careful enough about improving his mind; and 
that vexed him. 

‘“Well! he went to her room, it seems, and dressed 
himself in her old gown, and shawl, and bonnet; just 
the things she used to wear in Cranford, and was known 
by everywhere; and he made the pillow into a little—you 
are sure you locked the door, my dear, for I should not 
like any one to hear—into—into a little baby, with white 
long clothes. It was only, as he told me afterwards, to 
make something to talk about in the town; he never 
thought of it as affecting Deborah. And he went and 
walked up and down in the Filbert walk—just half-hid- 
den by the rails, and half-seen ; and he cuddled his pillow, 
just like a baby, and talked to it all the nonsense people 
do. Qh, dear! and my father came stepping stately up 
the street, as he always did; and what should he see but 
a little black crowd of people—I daresay as many as 
twenty—all peeping through his garden rails. So he 
thought, at first, they were only looking at a new rhodo- 
dendron that was in full bloom, and that he was very 
proud of; and he walked slower, that they might have 
more time to admire. And he wondered if he could make 
out a sermon from the occasion, and thought, perhaps, 
there was some relation between the rhododendrons and 
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the lilies of the field. My poor father! when he came 
nearer, he began to wonder that they did not see him; 
but their heads were all so close together, peeping and 
peeping! My father was amongst them, meaning, he 
said, to ask them to walk into the garden with him, and 
admire the beautiful vegetable production, when—oh, 
my dear, I tremble to think of it—he looked through the 
rails himself, and saw—I don’t know what he thought 
he saw, but old Clare told me his face went quite gray- 
white with anger, and his eyes blazed out under his 
frowning black brows; and he spoke out—oh, so terribly ! 
—and bade them all stop where they were—not one of 
them to go, not one of them to stir a step; and, swift as 
light, he was in at the garden door, and down the Filbert 
walk, and seized hold of poor Peter, and tore his clothes 
off his back—bonnet, shawl, gown, and all—and threw 
the pillow among the people over the railings: and then 
he was very, very angry indeed, and before all the people 
he lifted up his cane and flogged Peter! 

‘*My dear, that boy’s trick, on that sunny day, when 
all seemed going straight and well, broke my mother’s 
heart, and changed my father for life. It did, indeed. 
Old Clare said, Peter looked as white as my father; and 
stood as still as a statue to be flogged; and my father 
struck hard! When my father stopped to take breath, 
Peter said, ‘Have you done enough, sir?’ quite hoarsely, 
and still standing quite quiet. I don’t know what my 
father said—or if he said anything. But old Clare said, 
Peter turned to where the people outside the railing were, 
and made them a low bow, as grand and as grave as any 
gentleman ; and then walked slowly into the house. I was 
in the store-room helping my mother to make cowslip 
wine. I cannot abide the wine now, nor the scent of 
the flowers; they turn me sick and faint, as they did that 
day, when Peter came in, looking as haughty as any 
man—indeed, looking like a man, not like a boy. ‘Moth- 
er!’ he said, ‘I am come to say, God bless you forever.’ 
I saw his lips quiver as he spoke; and I think he durst 
not say anything more loving, for the purpose that was 
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in his heart. She looked at him rather frightened, and 
wondering, and asked him what was to do. He did not 
smile or speak, but put his arms round her and kissed her 
as if he did not know how to leave off; and before she 
could speak again, he was gone. We talked it over, and 
could not understand it, and she bade me go and seek my 
father, and ask what it was all about. I found him walk- 
ing up and down, looking very highly displeased. 

‘< «Tell your mother I have flogged Peter, and that he 
richly deserved it.’ 

‘‘T durst not ask any more questions. When I told 
my mother, she sat down, quite faint, for a minute. I 
remember, a few days after, I saw the poor, withered 
cowslip flowers thrown out to the leaf heap, to decay and 
die there. There was no making of cowslip wine that 
year at the rectory—nor, indeed, ever after. 

‘Presently my mother went to my father. I know 
I thought of Queen Esther and King Ahasuerus; for my 
mother was very pretty and delicate-looking, and my 
father looked as terrible as King Ahasuerus. Some time 
after they came out together; and then my mother told 
me what had happened, and that she was going up to 
Peter’s room at my father’s desire—though she was not 
to tell Peter this—to talk the matter over with him. But 
no Peter was there. We looked over the house; no Peter 
was there! Even my father, who had not liked to join 
in the search at ‘first, helped us before long. The 
rectory was a very old house—steps up into a room, steps 
down into a room, all through. At first, my mother went 
ealling low and soft, as if to reassure the poor boy, 
‘Peter! Peter, dear! it’s only me;’ but, by-and-by, as the 
servants came back from the errands my father had sent 
them, in different directions, to find where Peter was— 
as we found he was not in the garden, nor the hayloft, 
nor anywhere about—my mother’s cry grew louder and 
wilder, ‘Peter! Peter, my darling! where are you?’ for 
then she felt and understood that that long kiss meant 
some sad kind of ‘good-bye.’ The afternoon went on— 
my mother never resting, but seeking again and again 
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in every possible place that had been looked into twenty 
times before, nay, that she had looked into over and over 
again herself. My father sat with his head in his hands, 
not speaking except when his messengers came in, bring- 
ing no tidings; then he lifted up his face, so strong and 
sad, and told them to go again in some new direction. 
My mother kept passing from room to room, in and out 
of the house, moving noiselessly, but never ceasing. Nei- 
ther she nor my father durst leave the house, which was 
the meeting-place for all the messengers. At last (and 
it was nearly dark), my father rose up. He took hold 
of my mother’s arm as she came with wild, sad pace 
through one door, and quickly towards another. She 
started at the touch of his hand, for she had forgotten 
all in the world but Peter. 

** “Molly !’ said he, ‘I did not think all this would 
“happen.’ He looked into her face for comfort—her poor 
face all wild and white; for neither she nor my father 
had dared to acknowledge—much less act upon—the 
terror that was in their hearts, lest Peter should have 
made away with himself. My father saw no conscious 
look in his wife’s hot, dreary eyes, and he missed the 
sympathy that she had always been ready to give him— 
strong man as he was, and at the dumb despair in her 
face his tears began to flow. But when she saw this, a 
gentle sorrow came over her countenance, and she said, 
‘Dearest John! don’t ery; come with me, and we’ll find 
him,’ almost as cheerfully as if she knew where he was. 
And she took my father’s great hand in her little soft 
one, and led him along, the tears dropping as he walked 
on that same unceasing weary walk, from room to room, 
through house and garden. 

‘Oh, how I wished for Deborah! I had no time for 
crying, for now all seemed to depend on me. I wrote 
for Deborah to come home. I sent a message privately 
to that same Mr. Holbrook’s house—poor Mr. Holbrook ; 
—you know who I mean. I don’t mean I sent a message 
to him, but I sent one that I could trust to know if Peter 
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rounded by friends and a body of natives who 
venerated him as their great protector. The 
outbreak of war among the Samoans was a 
great shock to him, for he loved them as though 
they were children. In the winter of 1894, 
while chattifig with his wife on the veranda of 
his home, he was suddenly stricken by cerebral 
apoplexy and passed painlessly away. The 
next day he was buried by the Samoan chief- 
tains on the summit of Mount Vaea, on the 
spot which he had chosen for histomb. Among 
his papers there was found after his death a 
note in his own handwriting, which read as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Destderata: I. Good Health; II. Two to 
Three Hundred a Year; IIT. O, du Lieber Gott, 
friends! AMEN.”’ 

Among his books not already mentioned, Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde and Kidnapped are two 
noted novels, which with the others are suffi- 
cient to preserve his reputation. After his 
death, his Vatlima Letters were published, and 
from them we extract an address delivered to 
the chiefs on the opening of the ‘‘ Road of Grat- 
itude”’ in 1894: 


I will tell you, chiefs, that when I saw you working 
on that road, my heart grew warm; not with gratitude 
only, but with hope. It seemed to me that I read the 
promise of something good for Samoa; it seemed to me, 
as I looked at you, that you were a company of warriors 
in a battle, fighting for the defense of our common 
country against all aggression. For there is a time to 
fight, and a time to dig. You Samoans may fight, you 
may conquer twenty times and thirty times, and all will 
be in vain. There is but one way to defend Samoa. Hear 
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it before it is too late. It is to make roads, and gardens, 
and care for your trees, and sell their produce wisely, 
and, in one word, to occupy and use your country. If 
you do not, others will. . . . What are you doing with 
your talent, Samoa? Your three talents, Savaii, Upolu, 
and Tutuila? Have you buried it in a napkin? Not 
Upolu at least. You have rather given it out to be trod- 
den under feet of swine: and the swine cut down food 
trees and burn houses, according to the nature of swine, 
or of that much worse animal, foolish man, acting accord- 
ing to his folly. ‘‘Thou knewest that I reap where I 
sowed not, and gather where I have not strawed.’’ But 
God has both sown and strawed for you here in Samoa; 
He has given you a rich soil, a splendid sun, copious 
rain, all is ready to your hand, half done. And I repeat 
to you that thing which is sure: if you do not occupy 
and use your country, others will. It will not continue 
to be yours or your children’s, if you occupy it for noth- 
ing. You and your children will in that case be cast out 
into outer darkness, where shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth; for that is the law of God which passeth not 
away. I who speak to you have seen these things. I have 
seen them with my eyes—these judgments of God. Il 
have seen them in Ireland, and I have seen them in the 
mountains of my own country—Scotland—and my heart 
was sad. These were a fine people in the past—brave, 
gay, faithful and very much like Samoans, except in one 
particular, that they were much wiser and better at that 
business of fighting of which you think so mtuch. But 
the time came to them as it now comes to you, and it did 
not find them ready. The messenger came into their 
villages and they did not know him; they were told, as 
you are told, to use and occupy their country, and they 
would not hear. And now you may go through great 
tracts of the land and scarce meet a man or a smoking 
house, and see nothing but sheep feeding. The other 
people that I tell you of have come upon them like a foe 
in the night, and these are the other people’s sheep who 
browse upon the foundation of their houses. To come 
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nearer; and I have seen this judgment in Oahu also. 
I have ridden there the whole day along the coast of an 
island. Hour after hour went by and I saw the face of no 
living man except that of the guide who rode with me. 
All along that desolate coast, in one bay after another, 
we saw, still standing, the churches that have been built 
by the Hawaiians of old. There must have been many 
hundreds, many thousands, dwelling there in old times, 
and worshiping God in these now empty churches. For to- 
day they were empty; the doors were closed, the villages 
had disappeared, the people were dead and gone; only 
the church stood on like a tombstone over a grave, in the 
midst of the white men’s sugar fields. The other people 
had come and used that country, and the Hawaiians who 
occupied it for nothing had been swept away, ‘‘where 
is weeping and gnashing of teeth.”’ 

I do not speak of this lightly, because I love Samoa 
and her people. I love the land, I have chosen it to be 
my home while I live, and my grave after I am dead; 
and I love the people, and have chosen them to be my 
people to live and die with. And I see that the day is 
come now of the great battle; of the great and the last 
opportunity by which it shall be decided, whether you 
are to pass away like these other races of which I have 
been speaking, or to stand fast and have your children 
living on and hdnoring your memory in the land you 
received of your fathers. 

The Land Commission and the Chief Justice will soon 
have ended their labors. Much of your land will be 
restored to you to do what you can with. Now is the 
time the messenger is come into your villages to summon 
you; the man is come with the measuring rod; the fire 
is lighted in which you shall be tried; whether you are 
gold or dross. Now is the time for the true champions of 
Samoa to stand forth. And who is the true champion 
of Samoa? It is not the man who blackens his face, and 
euts down trees, and kills pigs and wounded men. It 
is the man who makes roads, who plants food trees, who 
gathers harvests, and is a profitable servant before the 
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Lord, using and improving that great talent that has 
been given him in trust. That is the brave soldier; that 
is the true champion; because all things in a country 
hang together like the links of the anchor cable, one by 
another: but the anchor itself is industry. 

There is a friend of most of us, who is far away; not 
to be forgotten where I am, where Tupuola is, where Poe 
Lelei, Mataafa, Solevao, Poé Teleso, Tupuola Lotofaga, 
Tupuola Amaile, Muliaiga, Ifopa, Fatialoga, Lemusu 
are. He knew what I am telling you; no man better. 
He saw the day was come when Samoa had to walk a 
new path, and to be defended, not only with guns and 
blackened faces, and the noise of men shouting, but by 
digging and planting, reaping and sowing. When he 
was still here amongst us, he busied himself planting 
cacao; he was anxious and eager about agriculture and 
commerce and spoke and wrote continuously; so that 
when we turn our minds to the same matters, we may 
tell ourselves that we are still obeying Mataafa. Ua tau- 
tala mai pea o ia ua mamao. 

I know that I do not speak to idle or foolish hearers. 
I speak to those who are not too proud to work for grat- 
itude. Chiefs! You have worked for Tusitala, and he 
thanks you from his heart. In this, I wish you could be 
an example to all Samoa—I wish every chief in these 
islands would turn to, and work, and build roads, and 
sow fields, and plant food trees, and educate his children 
and improve his talents—not for love of Tusitala, but for 
the love of his brothers, and his children, and the whole 
body of generations yet unborn. 

Chiefs! On this road that you have made many feet 
shall follow. The Romans were the bravest and greatest 
of people! Mighty men of their hands, glorious fighters 
and conquerors. To this day in Europe you may go 
through parts of the country where all is marsh and 
bush, and perhaps after struggling through a thicket, 
you shall come forth upon an ancient road, solid and use- 
ful as the day it was made. You shall see men and 
women bearing their burdens along that even way, and 
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you may tell yourself that it was built for them perhaps 
fifteen hundred years before—perhaps before the coming 
of Christ—by the Romans. And the people still remem- 
ber and bless them for that convenience, and say to one 
another, that as the Romans were the bravest men to 
fight, so they were the best at building roads. 

Chiefs! Our road is not built to last a thousand years, 
yet in a sense it is. When a road is once built, it is a 
strange thing how it collects traffic, how every year as 
it goes on, more and more people are found to walk there- 
on, and others are raised up to repair and perpetuate it, 
and keep it alive; so that perhaps even this road of ours 
may, from reparation to reparation, continue to exist 
and be useful hundreds and hundreds of years after we 
are mingled in the dust. And it is my hope that our far- 
away descendants may remember and bless those who 
labored for them to-day. 


XI. OTHER VictorRIAN Nove.ists. The Vic- 
torian Era was, more than anything else, if 
productivity be considered, an age of novelists, 
but, besides those to whom we have given some 
special attention, there are at least a dozen 
others who deserve more than passing notice. 
While some of them have written but little, 
others have written voluminously ; while some 
have produced but one book of national popu- 
larity, others have written many which have 
entertained thousands of readers. It is utter- 
ly impossible to give them the space they might 
be considered to deserve, but a brief résumé of 
their writings may be helpful to those who wish 
to read and be entertained, if not always in- 
structed. 

We shall consider them chronologically, in 
the order of their birth. 
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1. Frederick Marryat (1792-1848), a cap- 
tain in the English navy, after his retirement 
from active service gave himself up to novel- 
writing and produced a number of stories based 
more or less upon his personal experience, that, 
full of life, humor and stirring narrative have 
given entertainment to many youthful and not 
a few elderly readers. Among the best of his 
somewhat long list are Peter Simple and Mid- 
shipman Easy. 

2. Samuel Lover (1797-1868) was an Irish 
novelist who also wrote many songs and sev- 
eral plays. The farcical Handy Andy is his 
principal novel, and while most of his others 
are forgotten, the amusing adventures of Andy 
are still enjoyed by many boys. 

3. George Borrow (1803-1881) was one of 
the singular characters of his time. Much of 
an adventurer, a pedantic scholar, with a pas- 
sion for gypsies and low-bred people, he pro- 
duced a series of works, largely autobiograph- 
ical, in which fact and fiction are curiously 
blended. Though lacking in unity and full of 
tedious passages, there are such quaint and cu- 
rious imaginative stories woven into his life 
with the gypsies that Lavengro and Romany 
Rye are unique productions which, if properly 
edited, would charm and delight every modern 
reader, as is evidenced by the fact that one 
popular present-day novelist has borrowed 
whole scenes without acknowledgment from 
the elder writer, and thereby made one of the 
‘best-sellers. ”’ 
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4, Edward Bulwer, the first Baron Lytton 
(1803-1873), was a man of great versatility 
who became a prominent statesman and was 
eminently successful both as a novelist and 
playwright. Of his novels, The Last Days of 
Pompew is still extremely popular, and, like 
most of his other really successful novels, is 
richly historical. Rienzt and The Last of the 
Barons might be mentioned in the same connec- 
tion. Among his plays The Lady of Lyons and 
Richelieu are still occasionally revived, and 
both present dramatic scenes and not a little 
rhetorical conversation. 

5. Benjamin Disraeli, Karl of Beaconsfield 
(1804-1881), was one of England’s prominent 
statesmen as well as a prolific novelist, though 
few of his preductions are read at the present 
time, their stilted mannerisms and general 
heaviness tending to discourage those who 
might otherwise be pleased with the narrative 
and instructed with the thought they contain. 
Vivian Grey, his first novel, Coningsby and 
Lothair are among the best. 

6. Wilham Harrison Ainsworth (1805- 
1882) was the son of a Manchester lawyer, who 
devoted the greater part of his life to journal- 
ism and literature and in the latter field 
produced about forty historical novels charac- 
terized by a wealth of incident which, however, 
is not always pleasant. The Tower of London 
and Old St. Paul’s are among his best. 

7. Charles James Lever (1806-1872) was re- 
markably successful with his Harry Lorrequer, 
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Charles O’Malley and a number of other Irish 
stories, all devoid of well-organized plot but 
highly amusing and full of spirited stories that 
entertain the reader as he wanders through the 
tales. 

8. Charles Reade (1814-1884) was a novel- 
ist and dramatist of very considerable power. 
Such novels as Peg Woffington and It 1s Never 
Too Late to Mend will always prove fascinat- 
ing to a great many readers, while The Cloister 
and the Hearth is really one of the great his- 
torical novels, containing as it does on its vast 
canvas a magnificent survey of Holland, Ger- 
many, France and Italy at the end of the fif- 
teenth century. With a beautiful love story 
interwoven in a dashing tale of adventure, it 
is a fascinating book, sufficient to make the 
reputation of any man. 

9. Anthony Trollope (1815-1882) was the 
most prolific of a literary family and one who 
wrote a series of books which picture the life 
of the English provincial classes with remark- 
able truthfulness and in an extremely interest- 
ing manner. Those novels relating to Barset- 
shire contain his best work, beginning with The 
Warden, including Barchester Towers, his 
most widely read novel, and ending with The 
Last Chronicle of Barset. 

10. Charles Kingsley (1819-1875), canon of 
Westminster, is better known by his novels 
than by his work in the pulpit. Whatever sub- 
ject he undertook he touched it skillfully, and 
some of his tales are wrought out with marvel- 
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ous accuracy. Chief among them all is Hy- 
patia, in which the character of Miriam is his 
greatest creation, but in Alton Locke he has 
drawn as vivid pictures of wretched hovels and 
in Westward Ho of the South American forest 
as in Hypatia he did of the desert. Westward 
Ho and Hereward the Wake are great stories 
for the young, while Hypatia furnishes plenty 
of thought-material for more adult readers. 

11. Wiliam Wilkie Collins (1824-1889) 
possessed a marvelous power of weaving and 
unraveling the most intricate plots made fas- 
cinating by dramatic, or rather, melodramatic, 
incidents that hold the attention of the reader 
from start to finish. Some of the novels have 
been successfully dramatized, but something 
seems lost in every attempt. The Woman in 
White, No Name and The Moonstone, a thrill- 
ing detective tale, are those which will furnish 
the most entertainment. 

12. Mrs. Crack, better known to the reading 
world as Miss Mulock (Dinah Maria Mulock) 
(1826-1887), is famous for her novel John Ha- 
lifax, Gentleman, which appeared in 1857 and 
became immediately popular not only in Eng- 
land but by translation in most other European 
countries. It 1s an interesting tale, presenting 
a moral lesson in an attractive way, and though 
apparently in danger of being forgotten it was 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century one 
of the most influential novels. 





CHAPTER XXX 


THE VICTORIAN AGE (CONCLUDED) 
POETRY 


HE GREAT TRIO. As we asso- 

ciate Wordsworth, Southey and 

Coleridge in one group and Byron, 

Shelley and Keats in another, so 

do we unconsciously make of Ten- 

nyson and the two Brownings a third trio, for 
though in detail they are widely different, they 
have many points in common, and they lived 
and flourished in the same era. Unlike their 
immediate predecessors, the Byron group, the 
Victorian trio enjoyed a long period of popu- 
larity, extending in the case of the two men to 
upwards of half a century. The oldest, Eliza- 
beth Barrett, was born but six years before 
Robert Browning, the youngest, but she died 
twenty-eight years before her husband, who 
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was survived by Tennyson for three years. 
Mrs. Browning was only fifty-five when she 
died, Robert Browning seventy-seven, and 
Tennyson eighty-three. Elizabeth Barrett’s 
first book was published in 1825, Tennyson’s 
in 1826, but Browning’s not till 1833, while the 
books which established the reputation of each 
were published between the years 1842 and 
1846. These three poets, then, gave character 
to the Victorian Age, and since them their 
equals have not appeared. In their earlier 
years all were accused of faults which have 
been generally acknowledged, and in later times 
of peculiarities which only genius could compel 
the world to forgive. All this, however, we 
shall the better appreciate as we consider them 
individually. 

IT. Tennyson. There is as little of interest- 
ing incident in the life of Alfred Tennyson 
(1809-1892), the most popular of modern Eng- 
lish poets, as in the lives of most modern writ- 
ers. Quiet and uneventful is the existence of 
scholars, and in Tennyson’s case there appears 
but one great event to influence his genius, and 
that was the death of his cherished friend, 
Arthur Henry Hallam, son of the historian, a 
young man of great promise and irreproach- 
able character. 

Born at Somersby, Alfred was the fourth 
son of the rector, a wise and gentle man, who 
directed the education of his sons in an intel- 
ligent and sympathetic manner. Life was 
pleasant for the young genius, both in the rec- 
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tory and the village school, and the charming 
surroundings helped to give the growing boy 
a love for nature that never deserted him. 
When Alfred was eighteen he and his brother 
Charles published Poems by Two Brothers, to 
which the brother Frederick had contributed 
a few minor pieces. Early the next year the 
two entered Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
in his second year Alfred won a gold medal for 
his poem bearing the unpromising title of T1m- 
buctoo. Soon he was the center of a group of 
brilliant friends, among whom were Monckton 
Milnes, Kemble, Arthur Hallam, Merrivale 
and others whose talents made them conspicu- 
ous in university life. Poems Chiefly Lyrical 
was published in Tennyson’s third year at 
Trinity, and at intervals other small volumes, 
but it was not, as we have intimated, until 1842 
that a collection of the best of his earlier poems 
and a number of new pieces changed his slowly 
growing popularity into certain success. For 
the ten years following the death of Hallam, 
he had been silent, but from the appearance of 
his new book his activity increased, and the 
great bulk of his finest work was done thereaf- 
ter. As late as 1845, however, he had received 
httle pecuniary reward for his labors, and in 
that year his friends secured for him a small 
pension, which enabled him to live economical- 
ly. The Princess proved more profitable, and 
the receipts from In Memoriam enabled him 
to end his long engagement and marry Emily 
Seilwood in 1850. Of this event he reverently 
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said, ‘‘The peace of God came into my life 
when I married her,’’ and their happy and 
contented existence justified the remark. On 
the death of Wordsworth, Tennyson was ap- 
pointed poet laureate, and he held the position 
without cavil from the public for forty-two 
years. About this time, Carlyle, writing to 
Emerson, says: 


A true human soul, or some authentic approximation 
thereto, to whom your own soul can say, Brother.—A 
man solitary and sad, as certain men are, dwelling in an 
element of gloom. One of the finest looking men in the 
world. <A great shock of rough, dusty dark hair; bright, 
laughing, hazel eyes; massive aquiline face, most massive, 
yet most delicate; of sallow brown complexion, almost 
Indian-looking; clothes cynically loose, free and easy; 
smokes infinite tobacco. His voice is musical metallic,— 
fit for loud laughter and piercing wail, and all that may 
lie between ; speech and speculation free and plenteous: 
I do not meet in these last decades such company over a 
pipe. We shall see what he will grow to. 


Tennyson’s health was never robust, and dur- 
ing his latter years one illness followed an- 
other, though he did not publish his last volume 
of verses until 1889 and his last play until the 
year of his death. In 1884 Queen Victoria 
raised him to the peerage as Baron Tennyson. 
He lived at his beautiful home at Farringford 
in the Isle of Wight, or at Aldworth, another 
house he owned in Sussex, where he died in 
October, 1892. His interment was in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, as his son says, ‘‘next to Robert 
Browning and in front of the Chaucer monu- 
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tudes passed by the grave in never-ending 
procession.’’ Stopford Brooke has said: ‘‘The 
death of Tennyson was worthy of his life, and 
yet with a conscious stateliness which was all 
his own; and these two, simplicity and stateli- 
ness, were also vital in the texture of his 
poetry.”’ 

ITl. ‘‘In MemortraM.’’ Not only were Hal- 
lam and Tennyson intimate personal friends, 
but the families were intimate and the former 
was engaged to marry the latter’s sister. When 
Hallam was twenty-two years of age he went 
abroad for his health, his father accompanying 
him. At Vienna he caught a slight cold, which 
brought on an attack of intermittent fever that 
did not appear to be alarming, but a sudden 
congestion of the brain set in, and the young 
man died very suddenly. His body was brought. 
back to England and buried at Clevedon 
church. 

In Memoriam is a series of lyrics of uniform 
meter, all dealing with different phases of the 
poet’s grief for his friend, and together mak- 
ing the noblest elegy in the language. The 
poems were written at different times and were 
gathered together and published in 1850. 

This elegy was not at first received every- 
where with approval, but it has gradually es- 
tablished itself as Tennyson’s masterpiece and 
is now generally recognized as of surpassing 
power. Asa type of the unfavorable criticism 
with which the work was met, this is offered 
from Charlotte Bronté: 
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I have read Tennyson’s In Memoriam or, rather, part 
of it; I closed the book when I had got about half way. 
It is beautiful, it is mournful, it is monotonous. Many 
of the feelings expressed bear in their utterance the 
stamp of truth; yet if Arthur Hallam had been some- 
what nearer Tennyson—his brother instead of his friend 
—I should have distrusted this measured and printed 
movement of grief. 


Another, in a different vein, is from the pen 
of H. A. Taine: 


His long poem In Memoriam, written in praise and 
memory of a friend who died young, is cold, monoto- 
nous, and too prettily arranged. He goes into mourning, 
but like a correct gentleman, with brand-new gloves, 
wipes away his tears with a cambric handkerchief, and 
displays throughout the religious service which ends the 
ceremony, all the compunction of a respectful and well- 
trained layman. 


On the other hand here are opinions that do 
away with the superficial criticisms just quoted 
and demonstrate the strong qualities of the 
production, its lyric beauty, its idealization of 
love, its moral grandeur. George MacDonald 
writes: 


His friend is nowhere in his sight, and God is silent. 
Death, God’s final compulsion to prayer, in its dread, 
its gloom, its utter stillness, its apparent nothingness, 
urges the cry. Moanings over the dead are mingled with 
the profoundest questionings of philosophy, the signs of 
nature, and the story of Jesus, while now and then the 
star of the morning, bright Phosphor, flashes a few rays 
through the shifting, cloudy darkness. And if the sun 
has not arisen on the close of the book, yet the aurora of 
the coming dawn gives light enough to make the onward 
journey possible and hopeful. 
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At the age of forty a man blessed with a sound mind 
in a sound body should reach the maturity of his intel- 
lectual power. At such a period Tennyson produced Jn 
Memoriam, his most characteristic and significant work. 
In it are concentrated his wisest reflections upon life, 
death, and immortality, the worlds within and without; 
while the whole song is so largely uttered, and so per- 
vaded with the singer’s manner that any isolated line 
is recognized at once. This work stands by itself; none 
can essay another upon its model without yielding every 
claim to personality, and at the risk of inferiority that 
would be appalling. 

The strength of Tennyson’s intellect has full sweep 
in this elegiac poem—the great threnody of our language, 
by virtue of unique conception and power. Lycidas, 
with its primrose beauty and varied lofty flights is but 
the extension of a theme set by Moschus and Bion. Shel- 
ley, in Adonais, despite his spiritual ecstasy and splen- 
dor of lament, followed the same masters—yes, and took 
his landscape and imagery from distant climes. Swin- 
burne’s dirge for Baudelaire is a wonder of melody; nor 
do we forget the Thyrsts of Arnold, and other modern 
adventures in a direction where the sweet and absolute 
solemnity of the Saxon tongue is most apparent. Still, 
as an original and intellectual production, In Memoriam 
is beyond them all and a more important though possibly 
no more enduring creation of rhythmic art. The metrical 
form of this work deserves attention. The author’s choice 
of transposed quatrain verse was a piece of good fortune. 
Its hymnal quality, finely exemplified in the opening 
prayer, is always impressive, and although a monotone, 
no more monotonous than the sounds of nature—the 
murmur of the ocean, the soughing of the mountain 
pines. Were In Memoriam written in direct quatrains, 
I think the effect would be unendurable. The work as 
a whole is built up of successive lyrics, each expressing a 
single phase of the poet’s sorrow-brooding thought; and 
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here again is followed the method of nature, which evolves 
cell after cell, and joining each to each constructs the 
sentient organization. But Tennyson’s art instincts are 
always perfect ; he does the fitting thing, and rarely seeks, 
through eccentric and curious movements, to attract the 
popular regard. As to scenery, imagery, and general 
treatment, In Memoriam is eminently a British poem. 
The grave, majestic, hymnal measure swells like the peal 
of an organ, yet acts as a brake on undue spasmodic out- 
bursts of discordant grief. 


Peter Bayne’s opinion is as follows: 


The greatest poem, all things considered, that Tenny- 
son ever wrote is In Memoriam. Its name indicates one 
of the most difficult efforts which can be made in Litera- 
ture. It aims at embalming a private sorrow for ever- 
lasting remembrance, at rendering a personal grief gen- 
erally and immortally interesting. The set eye, the mar- 
ble brow of stoicism would cast back human sympathy; 
the broken accents and convulsive weeping of individual 
affliction would awaken no nobler emotion than mere 
pity ; 1t was sorrow in a calm and stately attitude, robed 
in angel-like beauty, though retaining a look of earnest, 
endless sadness that would draw generation after genera- 
tion to the house of mourning. No poet save one possessed 
not only of commanding genius, but of peculiar qualifi- 
cations for the task, could have attempted to delineate 
a sorrow like this. The genius of Tennyson found in 
the work its precise and most congenial employment; 
and the result is surely the finest elegiac poem in the 
world. 


In Memoriam is too long to be printed entire, 
and it is doubtful if a series of extracts would 
convey a comprehensive idea of the poem. The 
fundamental thought has been defined thus: 
‘*Man’s true happiness consists in the perfect 
conformity of his will to the divine will, and 
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this conformity is attained through love, first 
of man and then of God.’’ 

The invocation, which serves as an introduc- 
tion and prologue, was not written until 1849, 
and so may be considered as a summing up, a 
conclusion to the whole long series of more or 
less independent lyrics: 


Strong Son of God, immortal Love 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we can not prove; 


Thine are these orbs of light and shade; 
Thou madest Life in man and brute; 
Thou madest Death; and lo, thy foot 

Is on the skull which thou hast made. 


Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 
Thou madest man, he knows not why; 
He thinks he was not made to die; 

And thou hast made him: thou art just. 


Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, thou: 
Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours to make them thine. 


Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 

And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


We have but faith: we can not know: 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 

A beam in darkness: let it grow. 
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Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell: 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 


But vaster. We are fools and slight; 
We mock thee when we do not fear: 
But help thy foolish ones to bear; 

Help thy vain words to bear thy light. 


Forgive what seemed my sin in me; 
What seemed my worth since I began; 
For merit lives from man to man, 

And not from man, O Lord; to thee. 


Forgive my grief for one removed, 
Thy creature, whom I found so fair. 
I trust he lives in thee, and there 

I find him worthier to be loved. 


Forgive these wild and wandering cries, 
Confusions of a wasted youth; 
Forgive them where they fail] in truth, 

And in thy wisdom make me wise. 


The first stanza of the first lyric is familiar 
to all: 


I held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 


We have space for but one more lyric, the 
well-known Christmas song: 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night: 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 
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Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 

The faithless coldness of the times; 

Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


IV. ‘‘Ipy.is of THE Kina.’’ Once more the 
Arthurian cycle of romances was to come into 
view, and this time through the medium of a 
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poet’s mind. Milton and Dryden had both 
thought of the poetic capabilities of the leg- 
ends, but it remained for Tennyson to realize 
them, and this he did in those matchless tales 
which make up the Idylls of the King. They 
are introduced by the following dedication: 


These to His Memory—since he held them dear, 
Perchancee as finding there unconsciously 

Some image of himself—lI dedicate, 

I dedicate, I consecrate with tears— 

These Idylls. 


And indeed He seems to me 
Scarce other than my own ideal knight, 
‘Who reverenced his conscience as his king; 
Whose glory was, redressing human wrong; 
Who spake no slander, no, nor listen’d to it; 
Who loved one only and who clave to her—’’ 
Her—over all whose realms to their last isle, 
Commingled with the gloom of imminent war, 
The shadow of His loss drew like eclipse, 
Darkening the world. We have lost him: he 1s gone: 
We know him now: all narrow jealousies 
Are silent; and we see him as he moved, 
How modest, kindly, all-accomplish’d, wise, 
With what sublime repression of himself, 
And in what limits, and how tenderly ; 
Not swaying to this faction or to that; 
Not making his high place the lawless perch 
Of wing’d ambitions, nor a vantage-ground 
For pleasure; but thro’ all this tract of years 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life, 
Before a thousand peering littlenesses, 
In that fierce light which beats upon a throne, 
And blackens every blot: for where is he, 
Who dares foreshadow for an only son 
A lovelier life, a more unstain’d, than his? 
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Or how should England dreaming of his sons 
Hope more for these than some inheritance 
Of such a life, a heart, a mind as thine, 
Thou noble Father of her Kings to be, 
Laborious for her people and her poor— 
Voice in the rich dawn of an ampler day— 
Far-sighted summoner of War and Waste 
To fruitful strifes and rivalries of peace— 
Sweet nature gilded by the gracious gleam 
Of letters, dear to Science, dear to Art, 
Dear to thy land and ours, a Prince indeed, 
Beyond all titles, and a household name, 
Hereafter, thro’ all times, Albert the Good. 


Break not, O woman’s-heart, but still endure; 
Break not, for thou art Royal, but endure, 
Remembering all the beauty of that star 
Which shone so close beside Thee, that ye made 
One light together, but has past and leaves 
The Crown a lonely splendor. 


May all love, 
His love, unseen but felt, o’ershadow Thee, 
The love of all Thy sons encompass Thee, 
The love of all Thy daughters cherish Thee, 
The love of all Thy people comfort Thee, 
Till God’s love set Thee at his side again! 


Then follow in order The Coming of Arthur, 
Geraint and Emd, Merlin and Vivien, Lance- 
lot and Elawne, Guinevere, The Holy Grail, 
Pelleas and Ettarre and The Passing of 
Arthur. Though these delightful idylls are 
evidence enough that the Arthurian romances 
deeply impressed Tennyson, yet his mind had 
recurred to them at other times, as we may see 
in the two or three poems on related subjects 
to be found elsewhere among his writings. He 
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did not rely entirely upon any one of the old- 
time narrators, but drew upon his own vivid 
imagination for incidents and details and em- 
broidered all with beauties of expression that 
only he knew how to write. It may be inter- 
esting to compare Malory’s account of the fate 
of the famous sword Excalibur with that of 
Tennyson. It will be remembered that when 
Arthur was dying, Sir Bedivere took the sword 
and threw it into the lake. Thus briefiy Malory 
tells the incident: 


And then he threw the sword as far into the water as 
he might, and there came an arm and a hand above the 
water, and met it and caught it, and so shook it thrice 
and brandished. And then vanished away the hand with 
the sword in the water. 


The preparation for Arthur’s departure is 
simple and touching: 


‘*Now put me into the barge,’’ said the King; and so 
he did softly. And there received him three queens with 
great mourning, and so they set him down, and in one of 
their laps King Arthur laid his head and then that 
Queen said, ‘‘Oh, dear brother, why have ye tarried so 
long from me?’’ 


In his Morte d’ Arthur, Tennyson takes the 
same incidents and clothes them as follows: 


Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and ran, 

And, leaping down the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush beds, and clutch’d the sword, 
And strongly wheel’d and threw it. The great brand 
Made lightnings in the splendor of the moon, 

And flashing round and round, and whirl’d in an arch, 
Shot like a streamer of the northern morn, 
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Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 

By night, with noises of the Northern Sea. 

So flash’d and fell the brand Excalibur: 

But ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
And caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere, 
And lightly went the other to the King. 


Then spoke King Arthur, drawing thicker breath: 
‘‘Now see I by thine eyes that this is done. 
Speak out: what is it thou hast heard or seen ?’’ 
And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 
‘‘Sir, King, I closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 
Should blind my purpose, for I never saw, 
Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die, 
Not tho’ I live three lives of mortal men, 
So great a miracle as yonder hilt. 
Then with both hands I flung him, wheeling him; 
But when I look’d again, behold an arm, 
Cloth’d in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
That caught him by the hilt and brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere.”’ 
And answer made King Arthur, breathing hard: 
‘*My end draws nigh; ’tis time that I were gone. 
Make broad thy shoulders to receive my weight, 
And bear me to the margin ; yet I fear 
My wound hath taken cold, and I shall die.’’ 


So saying, from the pavement he half rose, 
Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm; 

And looking wistfully with wide blue eyes 

As in a picture. Him Sir Bedivere 
Remorsefully regarded thro’ his tears, 

And would have spoken, but he found not words; 
Then took with care, and kneeling on one knee, 
O’er both his shoulders drew the languid hands, 
And rising bore him thro’ the place of tombs. 
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But, as he walk’d, King Arthur panted hard, 

Like one that feels a nightmare on his bed 

When all the house is mute. So sighed the King, 
Muttering and murmuring at his ear, ‘‘ Quick, quick! 
I fear it is too late and I shall die.’’ 


But the other swiftly strode from ridge to ridge, 
Clothed with his breath, and looking, as he walked, 
Larger than human on the frozen hills. 

He heard the deep behind him, and a cry 

Before. His own thought drove him like a goad. 
Dry clash’d his harness in the icy caves 

And barren chasms, and all to left and right 

The bare black cliff clang’d round him as he based 
His feet on juts of slipping crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels— 
And on a sudden, lo! the level lake, 

And the long glories of the winter moon. 


Then saw they how there hove a dusky barge, 
Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern, 
Beneath them; and descending they were ware 
That all the decks were dense with stately forms, 
Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream—by these 
Three queens with crowns of gold: and from them rose 
A ery that shiver’d to the tingling stars, 

And, as it were one voice, an agony 

Of lamentation, like a wind that shrills 

All night in the waste land, where no one comes, 
Or hath come, since the making of the world. 


Then murmur’d Arthur, ‘‘Place me in the barge.”’ 
So to the barge they came. There those three queens 
Put forth their hands, and took the King, and wept. 
But she, that rose, the tallest of them all 

And fairest, laid his head upon her lap, 

And loosed the shatter’d casque, and chafed his hands, 
And call’d him by his name, complaining loud, 

And dropping bitter tears against a brow 
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Striped with dark blood: for all his face was white 
And colorless, and like the wither’d moon 

Smote by the fresh beam of the springing east; 

And all his greaves and cuisses dash’d with drops 

Of onset; and the light and lustrous curls— 

That made his forehead like a rising sun 

High from the dais-throne—were parch’d with dust; 
Or, clotted into points and hanging loose, 

Mixed with the knightly growth that fringed his lips. 
So like a shattered column lay the King; 

Not like that Arthur who, with lance in rest, 

From spur to plume a star of tournament, 

Shot through the lists at Camelot, and charged 
Before the eyes of ladies and of kings. 

V. Tennyson’s DRAMAS AND LONGER POEMS. 
Among the longer poems of Tennyson, the 
most popular have been The Princess, Maud 
and Enoch Arden, all of which are still read 
with deep interest. While his dramas are 
beautifully written, and Harold and Queen 
Mary obtained some popularity, most of them 
have not been successfully produced on the 
stage, though Becket was acted in 1893 at the 
Lyceum Theater by Sir Henry Irving, who 
continued to use it as a medium for his genius 
until near the time of his death. 

The familiar story of Hnoch Arden scarcelv 
needs repetition. It will be remembered that 
after his marriage to Annie Lee, he is ship- 
wrecked and lost to every one for many years. 
In the meantime, after long persuasion, Annie 
yielded to Philip, Enoch’s youthful rival, and 
married him. When at last Enoch returned as 
from death, he learned what had happened. 
The seene in which he decided upon his course 
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of action is given below, as an example of Ten- 
nyson’s favorite narrative style, his command 
of pathos and his dramatic power: 


But Enoch yearned to see her face again ; 
‘*Tf I might look on her sweet face again 
And know that she is happy.’’ So the thought 
Haunted and harass’d him, and drove him forth, 
At evening when the dull November day 
Was growing duller twilight, to the hill. 
There he sat down gazing on all below; 
There did a thousand memories roll upon him, 
Unspeakable for sadness. By and by 
The ruddy square of comfortable light, 
Far-blazing from the rear of Philip’s house, 
Allured him, as the beacon-blaze allures 
The bird of passage, till he madly strikes 
Against it, and beats out his weary life. 


For Philip’s dwelling fronted on the street, 
The latest house to landlord; but behind, 
With one small gate that open’d on the waste, 
Flourish’d a little garden square and wall’d: 
And in it throve an ancient evergreen, 

A yewtree, and all around it ran a walk 

Of shingle, and a walk divided it: 

But Enoch shunn’d the middle walk and stole 

Up by the wall, behind the yew; and thence 

That which he better might have shunn’d, if griefs 
Like his have worse or better, Enoch saw. 


For cups and silver on the burnish’d board 
Sparkled and shone; so genial was the hearth: 
And on the right hand of the hearth he saw 
Philip, the slighted suitor of old times, 

Stout, rosy, with his babe across his knees; 
And o’er her second father stoopt a girl, 
A later but a loftier Annie Lee, 
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Fair-hair’d and tall; and from her lifted hand 
Dangled a length of ribbon and a ring 

To tempt the babe, who rear’d his creasy arms, 
Caught at, and ever miss’d it, and they laugh’d: 
And on the left hand of the hearth he saw 

The mother glancing often toward her babe, 

But turning now and then to speak with him, 
Her son, who stood beside her tall and strong, 
And saying that which pleased him, for he smiled. 


Now when the dead man come to life beheld 
His wife his wife no more, and saw the babe 
Hers, yet not his, upon the father’s knee, 
And all the warmth, the peace, the happiness, 
And his own children tall and beautiful, 
And him, that other, reigning in his place, 
Lord of his rights and of his children’s love,— 
Then he, tho’ Miriam Lane had told him all, 
Because things seen are mightier than things heard, 
Stagger’d and shook, holding the branch, and fear’d 
To send abroad a shrill and terrible cry, 
Which in one moment, like the blast of doom, 
Would shatter all the happiness of the hearth. 


He therefore turning softly like a thief, 
Lest the harsh shingle should grate underfoot, 
And feeling all along the garden wall, 

Lest he should swoon and tumble and be found, 
Crept to the gate, and opened it, and closed, 
As lightly as a sick man’s chamber-door, 
Behind him, and came out upon the waste. 


And there he would have knelt, but that his knees 
Were feeble, so that falling prone he dug 
His fingers into the wet earth, and pray’d. 


‘‘Too hard to bear! why did they take me thence ? 
O God Almighty, blessed Savior, Thou 
That didst uphold me on my lonely isle, 
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Uphold me, Father, in my loneliness 

A little longer! aid me, give me strength 
Not to tell her, never to let her know. 

Help me not to break in upon her peace. 
My children too! must I not speak to these? 
They know me not. I should betray myself. 
Never: no father’s kiss for me—the girl 

So like her mother, and the boy, my son.”’ 


There speech and thought and nature fail’d a little 
And he lay tranced ; but when he rose and paced 
Back toward his solitary home again, 

All down the long and narrow street he went 
Beating it in upon his weary brain, 

As tho’ it were the burthen of a song, 

‘*Not to tell her, never to let her know.’’ 


VI. Trennyson’s Lyrics. From among the 
great number of Tennyson’s exquisite lyrics 
we can select a few only, but these may be con- 
sidered as fairly representative of his art. The 
following stanzas on friendship, Break, Break, 
Break, were published in 1853, and are inter- 
esting from their similarity in ideas to those 
of some parts of In Memoriam: 


Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


O well for the fisherman’s boy, 

That he shouts with his sister at play! 
O well for the sailor lad, 

That he sings in his boat on the bay! 


And the stately ships go on 


To their haven under the hill; 
598 
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But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 


Embodied in The Princess are six beautiful 
lyrics which we cannot forbear to quote, as . 
they are among the finest Tennyson ever wrote. 
The first, on Reconciliation, has a note of 
pathos hard to equal: 


As thro’ the land at eve we went, 
And pluck’d the ripen’d ears, 

We fell out, my wife and I, 

O we fell out I know not why, 
And kiss’d again with tears. 


For when we came where lies the child 
We lost in other years, 
» There above the little grave, 
O there above the little grave, 
We kiss’d again with tears. 


The third canto of The Princess begins with 
this most musical lullaby, Sweet and Low: 


Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea! 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moon, and blow, 
Blow him again to me; 
While my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps. 


Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
Father will come to thee soon ; 
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Rest, rest, on mother’s breast, 
Father will come to thee soon; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon: 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 


The Splendor Falls on Castle Walls, with 
which the fourth canto begins, is said to have 
been suggested to the poet by the music of a 
boatman’s bugle on Lake Killarney: 


The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story: 
The long light shakes across the lakes 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river: 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever. 
Blow bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 


In the fourth canto, a maid ‘‘smote her harp 
and sang’’ Tears, Idle Tears: 


Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 
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In looking on the happy Autumn-fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 


Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 
That brings our friends up from the underworld, 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge; 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 


Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awaken’d birds 
To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square; 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 


Dear as remember’d kisses after death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feign’d 
On lips that are for others; deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret ; 

O Death in Life, the days that are no more. 


Another lyric, Home They Brought Her 
Warrtor Dead, is placed at the beginning of the 
sixth canto: 


Home they brought her warrior dead: 
She nor swoon’d, nor utter’d cry: 
All her maidens, watching, said, 
**She must weep or she will die.’’ 


Then they praised him, soft and low, 
Call’d him worthy to be loved, 
Truest friend and noblest foe ; 
Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 


Stole a maiden from her place, 
Lightly to the warrior stept, 

Took the face-eloth from the face, 
Yet she neither moved nor wept. 
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Rose a nurse of ninety years, 
Set his child upon her knee— 

Like summer tempest came her tears— 
‘**Sweet my child, I live for thee.’’ 


The seventh and last division begins with the 
lyric, Ask Me No More: 


Ask me no more: the moon may draw the sea; 
The cloud may stoop from heaven and take the shape, 
With fold to fold, of mountain or of cape; 
But O too fond, when have I answer’d thee? 
Ask me no more. 


Ask me no more: what answer should I give? 
I love not hollow cheek or faded eye: 
Yet, O my friend, I will not have thee die! 
Ask me no more, lest I should bid thee live; 
Ask me no more. 


Ask me no more: thy fate and mine are seal’d: 
T strove against the stream and all in vain: 
Let the great river take me to the main: 

No more, dear love, for at a touch I yield; 

Ask me no more. 


One of Tennyson’s nature poems, The Brook, 
is a great favorite, both on account of its pretty 
interpretation of a natural phenomenon and 
the appropriate music of its lines: 

I come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally, 


And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 


By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges, 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 

And jhalf a hundred bridges. 
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Till last by Philip’s farm I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


I chatter over stony ways, 

In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 


With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 


I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling, 


And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel 

With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel, 


And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers; 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 
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I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 


I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses ; 

I linger by my shingly bars; 
I loiter round my cresses; 


And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


To close this inadequate group of selections 
from so prolific a subject as Tennyson, we use 
a little poem, the heart-felt expression of uni- 
versal sentiment, which Tennyson wrote late in 
a life into which sorrow had come and in which 
faith had followed doubt. In Crossing the Bar 
he states his hope and faith: 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me. 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea. 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark. 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark: 
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For though from out our bourne of time and place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 


VII. EvizaBetH Barrett BROWNING. Eliz- 
abeth Barrett was born in Carlton Hall, Dur- 
ham, in 1806, but the greater part of her life 
was spent in Herefordshire at a place called 
Hopesend. Living always under the shadow 
of consumption and suffering much from fam- 
ily bereavements, her career is remarkable, for 
by 1846 she had earned a popularity which far 
excelled that of the rising young poet, Robert 
Browning, whom, much against the wishes of 
her family, she married that year. Her home 
had been the luxurious one of a wealthy mer- 
chant, who had carefully assisted her growing 
genius. In Aurora Leigh she gives us a pic- 
ture of her childhood, showing how, in spite of 
her fragile health, she amassed the great 
learning for which she was famous: 


Books, books, books! 
I had found the secret of a garret-room 
Piled high with cases in my father’s name; 
Piled high, packed large—where, creeping in and out 
Among the giant fossils of my past, 
Like some small, nimble mouse between the ribs 
Of a mastodon, I nibbled here and there 
At this or that box, pulling through the gap, 
In heats of terror, haste, victorious joy, 
The first book first. And how I felt it beat 
Under my pillow, in the morning’s dark, 
An hour before the sun would let me read! 
My books! 
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In spite of ill health she worked incessantly 
and arduously, but in 1837 suffered the rup- 
ture of a blood-vessel in her lungs and was 
taken by her brother to Torquay, a seaside re- 
sort, where it was hoped the milder climate 
would restore her health. She calls this her 
‘‘enforced exile to Torquay, with prophecy in 
the fear and grief and reluctance of it—a 
dreadful dream of an exile, which gave a night- 
mare to my life for ever, and robbed it of more 
than I can speak of here.’’ She also alludes to 
the accidental drowning of a brother who went 
out to sail with two friends, no one of whom 
was seen again. 

In Lady Geraldine’s Courtship she referred 
in complimentary terms to Robert Browning, 
who called to express his satisfaction and was 
shown to her sick-room. From this first visit 
grew the many which ripened their mutual ad- 
miration into love and a marriage which 
proved very happy and which she never re- 
pented, though her father refused to be recon- 
ciled. Her health, too, improved after her 
marriage, for the poets made their home in 
Italy, spending the summers in the Casa Guidi, 
Florence, and their winters in Rome. In 1861 
she died, as she hoped she would, in her own 
Casa Guidi. 

Of her personal appearance, Kate Field, 
writing from Florence in 1865, says this: 

To those who loved Mrs. Browning (and to know her 


was to love her) she was singularly attractive. Hers 
was not the beauty of feature; it was the loftier beauty 
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of expression. Her slight figure seemed hardly large 
enough to contain the great heart that beat so fervently 
within and the soul that expanded more and more as one 
year gave place to another. It was difficult to believe 
that such a fairy hand could pen such thoughts of pon- 
derous weight, or that such a ‘‘still small voice’’ could 
utter them with equal force. But it was Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s face upon which one loved to gaze—that face and 
head which almost lost themselves in the thick curls of 
her dark brown hair. That jealous hair could not hide 
the broad, fair forehead, ‘‘royal with the birth,’’ as 
smooth as any girl’s and ‘‘too large for wreath of mod- 
ern wont.’’ Her large brown eyes were beautiful, and 
were, in truth, the windows of her soul. They combined 
the confidingness of a child with the poet-passion of the 
heart and intellect; and in gazing into them it was easy 
to read why Mrs. Browning wrote. God’s inspiration 
was her motive power, and in her eyes was the reflection 
of this higher light. 


‘*T have never seen,’’ says Hilliard, ‘‘a hu- 
man frame which seemed so nearly a trans- 
parent veil for a celestial and immortal spirit. 
She is a soul of fire enclosed in a shell of pearl.”’ 
So great, so lovely and so lovable a character 
could not but inspire other pens. Let them 
continue this sketch for us. Kate Field writes: 


Those who have known Casa Guidi as it was could 
hardly enter the loved rooms now and speak above a 
whisper. They who have been so favored can never for- 
get the square anteroom, with its great picture and 
pianoforte at which the boy Browning passed many an 
hour; the little dining-room covered with tapestry, and 
where hung medallions of Tennyson, Carlyle, and Robert 
Browning; the long study filled with plaster casts and 
studies, which was Mr. Browning’s retreat; and, dearest 
of all, the large drawing-room where she always sat. 
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There was something about this room that seemed to 
make it a proper and especial haunt for poets. The dark 
shadows and subdued light gave it a dreamy look, which 
was enhanced by the tapestry-covered walls and the old 
pictures of saints that looked out sadly from their carved 
frames of black wood. Large bookcases constructed of 
pieces of Florentine carving selected by Mr. Browning 
were brimming over with wise-looking books; tables were 
covered with more gayly-bound volumes, the gifts of 
brother authors. Dante’s grave profile, a cast of Keats’s 
face and brow taken after death, a pen-and-ink sketch of 
Tennyson, the genial face of John Kenyon, Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s good friend and relative, little paintings of the boy 
Browning, all attracted the eye in turn, and gave rise 
to a thousand musings. A quaint mirror, easy-chairs and 
sofas, and a hundred nothings that always add an in- 
describable charm, were all massed in this room. But 
the glory of all, and that which sanctified all, was seated 
in a low arm-chair near the door. A small table strewn 
with writing-materials, books, and newspapers was al- 
ways by her side. 


The following quotation is from Nathaniel 
Hawthorne: 


He came into the anteroom to greet us, as did his little 
boy, Robert, whom they all call Pennini for fondness. 
The latter cognomen is a diminutive of Apennino, which 
was bestowed upon him at his first advent into the world 
because he was so very small, there being a statue in 
Florence of colossal size called Apennino. I never saw 
such a boy as this before; so slender, fragile and spirit- 
like—not as if he were actually in ill-health, but as if he 
had little or nothing to do with human flesh and blood. 

. . Mrs. Browning met us at the door of the drawing- 
room and greeted us most kindly—a pale, small person, 
scarcely embodied at all; at any rate only substantial 
enough to put forth her slender fingers to be grasped, 
and to speak with a shrill, yet sweet, tenuity of voice. 
Really I do not see how Mr. Browning can suppose that 
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he has an earthly wife any more than an earthly child; 
both are of the elfin race, and will flit away from him 
some day when he least thinks of it. 


VIII. Mrs. Brownine’s Poetry. Edmund 
Clarence Stedman writes of her poetry as fol- 
lows: 


The Victorian era, with its wider range of opportuni- 
ties for women, has been illumined by the career of the 
greatest female poet that England has produced—nor 
only England, but the whole territory of the English 
language; more than this, the most inspired woman, so 
far as known, of all who have composed in ancient or 
modern tongues, or flourished in any land or time. 


The Rev. Joseph Cooke pays her this com- 
pliment: 

Mrs. Browning—Shakespeare’s daughter. I think of 
her as the best symbol of the choicest part of Britain: 
in her grand Christian connections, her mighty aspira- 
tions for progress, her love of the poor, her spiritual 
tenderness born of Christianity, her mental aggressive- 
ness born of science, her womanliness—I had almost said 
her manliness—I will say her heroic readiness to follow 
God, whithersoever he may lead. 


But in truth, though she has been called the 
greatest English poetess, critics find serious 
defects in her work, the chief of which is her 
apparent weakness in understanding rhyme 
sounds, and while the gushing beauty of her 
longer poems, her wonderful vocabulary and 
marvelous power of pathos have made her 
popular with the general reader, she is seen at 
her bést in lyrical work, with its metrical beau- 
ties and musical harmonies. Without going 
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deeply into detail concerning her poetry, for 
it must be read in its entirety to be appreciated, 
we must give some attention to a few of her 
more important works. 

IX. Tur Two Merricat Tartes. The place 
in literature of Lady Geraldine’s Courtship, 
which is by far the most popular of her nar- 
rative poems, may perhaps be best indicated by 
the following critical comments from Peter 
Bayne: 


‘*Cursed,’’ says Tennyson in Locksley Hall, ‘‘be the 
social lies that warp us from the living truth;’’ ‘‘cursed 
be the gold that gilds the straitened forehead of the 
fool.’’ Love, asserting its God-given power and right 
to make two hearts happy, and to make their love, 
united in marriage, a fountain of home happiness for 
many, is in that poem baffled by worldly pride. In 
Lady Geraldine’s Courtship the same doctrine of the 
divine right of love to set its foot on the neck of pride is 
poetically preached in Mrs. Browning’ S manner. . . 
Lady Geraldine’s Courtship is steeped in melody—the 
language, the imagery, the sentiment, the thought all in- 
stinct with music, floating and flowing and rippling along 
in an element of liquid harmony and modulated brilliance. 


Aurora Leigh is a long political novel, which 
Mrs. Browning considered the most mature of 
her works, the one in which her highest con- 
victions upon life and art have entered. E. C. 
Stedman speaks of it as follows: 


Upon the whole, I think that the chief value and inter- 
est of Aurora Leigh appertain to its marvelous illustra- 
tions of the development, from childhood on, of an aes- 
thetical, imaginative nature. Nowhere in literature is the 
process of culture, by means of study and passionate ex- 
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perience, so graphically depicted. It is the metrical and 
feminine complement to Thackeray’s Pendennis—a poem 
that will be rightly appreciated by artists, thinkers, poets, 
and by them alone. 


X. ‘‘SoNNETS FROM THE Portucusss.”’ The 
forty-four sonnets published under the fore- 
going title were written by Miss Barrett dur- 
ing Browning’s courtship, but were not shown 
to him until after their marriage. The title 
was adopted as a disguise, for they are not 
translations from the Portuguese. EF’. G. Ken- 
yon writes: ‘‘ With the single exception of Ros- 
setti, no modern English poet has written of 
love with such genius, such beauty and such 
sincerity, as the two who gave the most beau- 
tiful example of it in their own lives.”’ 

On the other hand, Stedman characterizes 
them as follows: 


Here, indeed, the singer rose to her height. Here she 
is absorbed in rapturous utterance, radiant and trium- 
phant with her own joy. The mists have risen and her 
sight is clear. Her mouthing and affection are forgotten, 
her lips cease to stammer, the lyrical spirit has full con- 
trol. The sonnet, artificial in weaker hands, becomes swift 
with feeling, red with a ‘‘veined humanity,’’ the chosen 
vehicle of a royal woman’s vows. Graces, felicities, 
vigor, glory of speech, here are so crowded as to tread 
each upon the other’s sceptered pall. The first sonnet, 
equal to any in our tongue, is an overture containing the 
motive of the canticle—‘‘not Death, but Love’’ had seized 
her unaware. The growth of this happiness, her worship 
of its bringer, her doubts of her own worthiness, are the 
theme of these poems. She is in a sweet and, to us, 
pathetic surprise at the delight which at last has fallen 
to her. Never was man or minstrel so honored as her 
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‘‘most gracious singer of high poems.’’ In the tremor 
of her love she undervalued herself—with all the feeble- 
ness of body, it was enough for any man to live within the 
atmosphere of such a soul! In fine, the Portuguese Son- 
nets, whose title was a screen behind which the singer 
poured out her full heart, are the most exquisite poetry 
hitherto written by a woman and of themselves justify us 
in pronouncing their author the greatest of her sex—on 
the ground that the highest mission of a female poet is the 
expression of love, and that no other woman approach- 
ing her in genius has essayed the ultimate form of that 
expression. 


From among these beautiful sonnets we se- 
lect the following as typical, and have given 
them the numbers of their sequence: 


I 

I thought once how Theocritus had sung 

Of the sweet years, the dear and wished-for years, 

Who each one in a gracious hand appears 

To bear a gift for mortals, old or young: 

And, as I mused it in his antique tongue, 

I saw, in gradual vision through my tears, 

The sweet, sad years, the melancholy years, 

Those of my own life, who by turps had flung 

A shadow across me. Straightway I was ’ware, 

So weeping, how a mystic Shape did move 

Behind me, and drew me backward by the hair; 

And a voice said in mastery, while I strove,— 

‘“Guess now who holds thee?’’—‘‘Death,’’ I said. But, 
there, 

The silver answer rang,—‘‘Not Death, but Love.’’ 


Tit 
Unlike are we, unlike, O princely Heart! 
Unlike our uses and our destinies. 
Our ministering two angels look surprise 
On one another, as they strike athwart 
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Their wings in passing. Thou, bethink thee, art 
A guest for queens to social pageantries, 

With gages from a hundred brighter eyes 

Than tears even can make mine, to play thy part 
Of chief musician. What hast thou to do 

With looking from the lattice-lights at me, 

A poor, tired, wandering singer, singing through 
The dark, and leaning up a cypress tree? 

The chrism is on thine head,—on mine, the dew,— 
And Death must dig the level where these agree. 


IV 
Thou hast thy calling to some palace-fioor, 
Most gracious singer of high poems! where 
The dancers will break footing, from the care 
Of watching up thy pregnant lips for more. 
And dost thou lift this house’s latch too poor 
For hand of thine? and canst thou think and bear 
To let thy music drop here unaware 
In folds of golden fullness at my door? 
Look up and see the casement broken in, 
The bats and owlets builders in the roof! 
My cricket chirps against thy mandolin. 
Hush, eall no echo up in further proof 
Of desolation! there’s a voice within 
That weeps—as thou must sing—alone, aloof. 


XIV 
If thou must love me, let it be for nought 
Except for love’s sake only. Do not say 
‘*T love her for her smile—her look—her way 
Of speaking gently,—for a trick of thought 
That falls in well with mine, and certes brought 
A sense of pleasant ease on such a day’’— 
For these things in themselves, Beloved, may 
Be changed, or change for thee,—and love, so wrought, 
May be unwrought so. Neither love me for 
Thine own dear pity’s wiping my cheeks dry,— 
A creature might forget to weep, who bore 
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Thy comfort long, and lose thy love thereby ! 
But love me for love’s sake, that evermore 
Thou may’st love on, through love’s eternity. 


XXII 
When our two souls stand up erect and strong, 
Face to face, silent, drawing nigh and nigher, 
Until the lengthening wings break into fire 
At either curved point,—what bitter wrong 
Can the earth do to us, that we should not long 
Be here contented? Think. In mounting higher, 
The angels would press on us and aspire 
To drop some golden orb of perfect song 
Into our deep, dear silence. Let us stay 
Rather on earth, Beloved,—where the unfit 
Contrarious moods of men recoil away 
And isolate pure spirits, and permit 
A place to stand and love in for a day, 
With darkness and the death-hour rounding it. 


XXVII 

My own beloved, who hast lifted me 
From this drear flat of earth where I was thrown, 
And in betwixt the languid ringlets, blown 
A life-breath, till the forehead hopefully 
Shines out again, as all the angels see, 
Before thy saving kiss. My own, my own, 
Who camest to me when the world was gone, 
And I who looked for only God, found thee. 
I find thee; I am safe, and strong, and glad. 
As one who stands in dewless asphodel, 
Looks backward on the tedious time he had 
In the upper-life—so I, with bosom swell, 
Make witness, here, between the good and bad, 
That Love, as strong as Death, retrieves as well. 


XLII 
How do I love thee? Let me count the ways. 


I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 
599 
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My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 

For the ends of Being and ideal Grace. 

I love thee to the level of everyday’s 

Most quiet need, by sun and candle-light. 

I love thee freely, as men strive for Right; 

I love thee purely, as they turn from Praise. 

I love thee with the passion put to use 

In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s faith. 

I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 

With my lost saints,—I love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears, of all my life!—and, if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death. 


XI. Ropert Brownina. Second only to 
Tennyson among the Victorian poets stands 
Robert Browning, who was born in 1812 in 
Camberwell, the son of a bank official. Robert 
was a strong and healthy youth and man and 
lived an uneventful life, free from its ordinary 
cares and devoted entirely to music and poetry. 
The serene monotony of his intellectual life was 
undisturbed except when sickness or death en- 
tered the family. Tennyson beat down all crit- 
icism and rose early to popularity, but Brown- 
ing struggled for nearly forty years against a 
storm of adverse criticism before finally his 
worth was recognized. In 1846 he married Eliz- 
abeth Barrett, who was six years his senior 
and at that time much better known than the 
poet himself. Always an invalid, Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s life with her husband was nevertheless a 
charming one, and when in 1861 she died, leav- 
ing one son only, the poet left Italy and re- 
turned to London, where he was thereafter 
prominent in social life, though he made fre- 
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quent visits to the continent, where at Venice 
in December, 1889, he died. 

Browning’s genius was very productive, and 
although he spent much time in revising and 
correcting, he poured forth a flood of poems 
of nearly every type. Few are easy reading, 
most of them are difficult, and some entire 
poems and many passages in others are obscure 
or unintelligible. This, however, does not mean 
that he is uninteresting or that what he has 
written will not repay the reading. The dra- 
matic intensity of some of his scenes, the lyric 
beauty of many passages and the force and ele- 
gance of his figures make the study of his writ- 
ings absorbing. The casual reader will see lit- 
tle of these charms, for the reading of Brown- 
ing is an art. He is so peculiar and in many 
respects so entirely a law unto himself that one 
must learn a new method of expression before 
he can fully appreciate his many beauties. To 
understand his mannerisms is not a difficult 
matter, but as soon as it is accomplished the 
reader is confronted with a scholarly intellect 
whose thought cannot be easily mastered. 
Browning’s methods are psychological, and his 
analysis of character always deep and pen- 
etrating. He looks for the causes of things 
and traces them to their inevitable conse- 
quences. He writes for thinkers, and thinkers 
read and enjoy him. His really obscure pas- 
sages come probably from his haste in composi- 
tion, which, however, is not fast enough to 
keep pace with the rapidity of his thoughts. 
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He leaps from one idea to another, and some- 
times arrives at conclusions without allowing 
for the slow steps of his reader’s reasoning. 
These may be grave faults, but they are the 
faults of a genius it is not for us to criticize. 
What we must do is to try to rise to the clear 
heights upon which he stands ; then we shall be 
able to receive his inspiring message. 

What this message is let us now take a mo- 
ment to explain, although in that time one can 
tell little of it. He would teach us that every 
single life, no matter how humble, is important 
in itself; that life means much and that exist- 
ence here is but a preparation for a fuller, 
broader life hereafter; that this broader life 
can be attained only from growth that must 
proceed from individual effort. In this effort 
joys and pains must come. In the former we 
should delight and see in the latter nothing but 
aids to a nobler existence by conquest. Such is 
the significance of the battle of joy with sorrow, 
of good with evil. 

XII. ‘‘Prppa Passss.’’ The human soul is 
the object of Browning’s study. Incident and 
description are valuable only as they aid in de- 
lineating the struggles, the failures, the glori- 
fied achievements of the soul. Pippa Passes is 
his most artistic little drama, and in a fas- 
cinating way it shows Browning and his phi- 
losophy as well as any one poem. At the same 
time it is not difficult to read. Pippa, a little 
silk weaver, rises on New Year’s Day, her one 
holiday in all the year, and thinks of the hap- 
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piest four persons in all her little world. 
Though she would like to be in turn each one 
of these, she will not waste her day in sorrow- 
ful regret, but will be gay and happy. So she 
goes forth, singing as she goes. Ottima, whose 
wealthy husband owns the silk mills, has a 
handsome lover, Sebald. Pippa would be loved 
like Ottima and have riches at her command. 
She does not know that the false Ottima, helped 
by her base lover, has just slain the old man, her 
husband, and at this very moment they are 
talking of the crime. Ottima is trying to revive 
the love of Sebald, whom the murder has 
frightened and made remorseful. She is suc- 
ceeding when Pippa passes by, plucking the 
flowers, and sends her cheery little song— 


, The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn; 


to the ears of the guilty pair. As she goes on 
and reaches the words— 


God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world, 


Sebald sees as by a flash of heaven’s own light 
the sinfulness of his deed. It is the beginning 
of a saving repentance for both. 

Jules, the young sculptor, is also a subject 
of Pippa’s innocent envy. He has just been 
tricked into marrying a girl below him and is 
about to cast her aside when Pippa, passing, 
carols a little love song. - The better nature of 
Jules is aroused and he goes with his bride to 
begin again among strangers a life of art. 
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Luigi, the young patriot, is, to Pippa, happy 
in the care of his doting mother. If she could 
have the love of such a mother,—but she sings 
a song of wisdom, of justice and of peace, as 
she passes the house, and the words confirm 
Luigi in a patriotic resolve from which his 
mother had almost persuaded him. 

It is night now, and Pippa thinks of the 
bishop, holiest of all she knows. But this hol- 
low-hearted, scheming bishop grasps at more 
riches and is threatening a villain who was in- 
strumental in amassing the wealth the bishop 
now enjoys. In defense the wretched Inten- 
dent says that the real heiress of the bishop’s 
wealth was not killed but is now living, the 
blackeyed Pippa, herself. Together they form 
a dastardly plot to remove her, but Pippa 
passes, singing in her innocent loveliness, of 
the white changing moon, the grass, the trees; 
the bishop’s purpose is turned to one of love. 

Pippa, ignorant of the changes she has made 
in the lives of these four groups of persons, a 
httle tired from her day’s pleasuring, unsuspi- 
cious of the great things in store for her, goes 
to her pallet in the attic and innocently won- 
ders how she can ever approach them so as to 
touch and move them, ‘‘do some good or evil 
to them in some slight way.’’ Finally, she 
drops asleep with the words of the hymn upon 
her lips— 

All service ranks the same with God— 


With God, whose puppets, best and worst, 
Are we: there is no last nor first. 
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XIII. ‘‘THEr Rina anp THE Book.” The 
Ring and the Book is Browning’s longest and 
most ambitious poem. He tells the whole story 
briefly and quickly at the very beginning, a sto- 
ry of base intrigue, of murder, of punishment. 
Then the same story is told again at great 
length from ten different points of view. The 
half of Rome who sided with the murderer ; the 
other half who favored his murdered wife; the 
neutral persons who have no sympathy with 
either ; Pompilia on her death bed; the defend- 
ing counsel; the public prosecutor; the Pope 
reviewing the case; and Guido in his final con- 
fession all go over the story from beginning to 
end. The new incidents brought in, the new 
turn given to the incidents already known, the 
wonderful range and depth of psychological 
insight shown in keeping these views consist- 
ent, the discriminating knowledge of character, 
the wealth of illustration and the strength and 
beauty of many passages make the poem of 
wonderful value to a real student. Of the num- 
ber of persons met in the complex narrative, 
four are drawn in a masterful manner, four are 
vital creations. Count Guido, the most cold- 
blooded, greedy, scheming villain ever por- 
trayed, shows not a redeeming trait. It is only 
his tortured and murdered wife who reveals a 
touch of human sympathy for him: 

So he was made; he nowise made himself: 
I could not love him, but his mother did. 

The frivolous priest, the Canon Caponsacchi, 

who is roused to manliness by one despairing 
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appeal from the terror-stricken wife, curbs his 
love, sacrifices his position in the eyes of many 
but wins our unstinted admiration. With what 
nobility he flings himself into the champion- 
ship of Pompilia and bares his soul to the 
coarse judges: 


I have done with being judged. 
I stand guiltless in thought, word and deed, 
To the point that I apprise you—in contempt 
For all misapprehending ignorance 
OQ’ the human heart, much more the mind of Christ,— 
That I assuredly did bow, was blessed 
By the revelation of Pompilia. There! 
Such is the final fact I fling you, Sirs. 


But in contemplation of his lonely destiny 
he can but see what might have been: 


To have to do with nothing but the true, 

The good, the eternal—and these, not alone 

In the main current of the general life, 

But small experiences of every day, 

Concerns of the particular hearth and home: 

To learn not only by a comet’s rush, 

But a rose’s birth—not by the grandeur, God,— 
But the comfort, Christ. 


‘‘Little Pompilia with the patient brow’’ is 
the most impressive character Browning ever 
drew, the one noble being able to stand with 
Shakespeare’s greatest women. She was but 
thirteen when called upon to pass through four 
years of most imminent peril to body and soul, 
to live in constant terror of her fiendish hus- 
band, while she knew and controlled her pas- 
sionate love and admiration for the noble 
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priest. Such purity, patience, faith and power 
of forgiveness, can be the result only of a saint- 
ly, spiritual insight. All this Browning brings 
out with a loving hand that never falters, even 
in the most delicate situation, when the least 
weakness in a phrase would destroy the ex- 
quisite beauty of his conception. 

A few quotations may assist in creating an 
impression of her. She speaks of her priestly 
lover, her one friend, her only, all her own: 


O lover of my life, O soldier saint, 

No work begun shall ever pause for death! 

Love will be helpful to me more and more 

I’ the coming of the course, the new path I must tread— 
My weak hand in thy strong hand, strong for that! 


She sees and knows through this love the un- 
seen, after death: 


Through such souls alone 
God stooping shows sufficient of his light 
For us 1’ the dark to rise by. And I rise. 


Her love for her babe, in which for the first 
time she realized God’s birth and how He grew 
likest God in being born, is like the love of 
Mary: 

We poor 
Weak souls, how we endeavor to be strong! 
I was already using up my life,— 
This portion, now, should do him such a good 
This other go to keep off such an ill! 
The great life; see, a breath and it is gone! 
So is detached, so left all by itself 
The little life, the fact which means so much. 
Shall not God stoop the kindlier to His work, 
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His marvel of creation, foot would crush, 

Now that the hand He trusteth to receive 

And hold it, lets the treasure fall perforce? 
The better ; He shall have in an orphanage 

His own way clearer; if my babe 

Outlived the hour—and he has lived two weeks— 
It is through God who knows I am not by. 
Who is it makes the soft gold hair turn black, 
And sets the tongue, might lie so long at rest, 
Trying to talk? Let us leave God alone! 

Why should I doubt He will explain in time 
What I feel now, but fail to find the words? 

My babe nor was, nor is, nor yet shall be 

Count Guido Franceschini’s child at all— 

Only his mother’s, born of love not hate! 

So shall I have my rights in after time. 

It seems absurd, impossible to-day ; 

So seems so much else not explained but known! 


Guido even in his last terrorized appeal be~ 
fore his execution recognizes her true nature: 


Abate,—Cardinal,—Christ,—Maria,—God, . . . 
Pompilia, will you let them murder me? 


She forgives and pardons him in her fare- 
well thoughts: 


We shall not meet in this world nor the next, 
But where will God be absent? In His face 
Is hight, but in His shadow healing too: 

Let Guido touch the shadow and be healed! 


The fourth of the great characters is the old 
Pope, reviewing the case alone. He reads the 
matter rightly, decides justly, and, though 
grieving that Guido must die, sends the man 
to execution in the hope that the suddenness 
of the blow may be the one means for the sal- 
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vation of the criminal’s soul. In one place he 
says: 


Life is probation and the earth no goal 
But starting point of man: compel him strive, 
Which means in man as good as reach the goal. 


Of Browning’s other dramas, his lyrics and 
the dramatic monologues which he handles in 
so masterly a manner, we have not space to 
speak. We can but close with his own last 
lines, which justify the estimate made at the be- 
ginning of this brief and inadequate notice: 


One who never turned his back, but marched breast for- 
"ward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to awake. 


XIV. Brownina’s BRIEFER Poems. Many 
of Browning’s lyrics and the briefer of his nar- 
rative poems are clear at once to the average 
reader, and some few have made themselves 
very popular among the young; but, as we have 
said, the greater part of his work requires 
thought in the perusal, for no one exacts more 
from his readers or assumes in them a greater 
knowledge than Browning. In the selections 
which follow we shall try to show the wide 
range of his subjects and the striking differ- 
ences in his style, while at the same time we 
give examples of his work at its best. First, 
let us read that stirring ballad with its gallop- 
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ing meter, How They Brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Atz: 


I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris and he; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three; 
‘‘Good speed !’’ cried the watch as the gate-bolts undrew, 
‘*Speed!’’ echoed the wall to us galloping through. 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 

And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 


Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace,— 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place; 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 

Then shortened each stirrup and set the pique right, 
Rebuckled the check-strap, chained slacker the bit, 

Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. . 


"T was a moonset at starting; but while we drew near 

Lokerem, the cocks crew and twilight dawned clear ; 

At Boom a great yellow star came out to see; 

At Duffeld ’t was morning as plain as could be; 

And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the half- 
chime,— 

So Joris broke silence with ‘‘Yet there is time!’’ 


At Aerschot up leaped of a sudden the sun, 

And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
To stare through the midst at us galloping past ; 
And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 

With resolute shoulders, each butting away 

The haze, as some blind river headland its spray; 


And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track; 
And one eye’s black intelligence,—ever that glance 
O’er its white edge at me, his own master, askance ; 

And the thick heavy spume-flakes, which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upward in galloping on. 
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By Hasselt Dirck groaned; and cried Joris, ‘‘Stay spur! 

Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault’s not in her; 

We'll remember at Aix,’’—for one heard the quick 
wheeze 

Of her chest, saw the stretched neck, and staggering 
knees, 

And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 

As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 


So we were left galloping, Joris and J, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh; 

’Neath our feet broke the brittle, bright stubble like chaff ; 
Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 

And ‘‘Gallop,’’ gasped Joris, ‘‘for Aix is in sight!’’ 


‘How they’ll greet us!’’—and all in a moment his roan 
Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone; 

And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 

Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate, 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 
And with circles of red for his eye-sockets’ rim. 


Then I cast loose my buff-coat, each holster let fall, 

Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 

Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 

Called my Roland his pet name, my horse without peer,— 

Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad or 
good, 

Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 


And all I remember is friends flocking round, 

As I sate with his head ’twixt my knees on the ground; 

And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 

As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine, 

Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 

Was no more than his due who brought good news from 
Ghent. 
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In An Incident of the French Camp we have 
a perfect little historic epic which embodies a 
trait of character too noble to be lost: 


You know we French stormed Ratisbon : 
A mile or so away, 

On a little mound, Napoleon 
Stood on our storming day. 

With neck out-thrust, you fancy how, 
Legs wide, arms locked behind, 

As if to balance the prone brow 
Oppressive with its mind. 


Just as perhaps he mused, ‘‘My plans 
That soar, to earth may fall, 
Let once my army-leader Lannes 
Waver at yonder wall,—’’ 
Out ’twixt the battery-smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on bound 
Full-galloping: nor bridle drew 
Until he reached the mound. 


Then off there flung in smiling joy, 
And held himself erect 
By just his horse’s mane, a boy: 
You hardly could suspect— 
(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 
Scarce any blood came through) 
You looked twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but shot in two. 


‘*Well,’’ cried he, ‘‘Emperor, by God’s grace 
We’ve got you Ratisbon! 

The Marshal’s in the market place, 
And you'll be there anon, 

To see your flag-bird flap its vans 
Where I, to heart’s desire, 

Perched him!’’ The chief’s eye flashed; his plans 
Soared up again like fire. 
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The chief’s eye flashed ; but presently 
Softened itself, as sheathes 

A film the mother eagle’s eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes. 

‘*You’re wounded !’’ ‘‘Nay,’’ the soldier’s pride 
Touched to the quick, he said: 

‘I’m killed, Sire!’’ And his chief beside, 
Smiling, the boy fell dead. 


The Lost Leader was suggested by Words- 
worth’s change from very radical views to an 
ardent Toryism, but it is interesting to know 
that later Browning apologized for its great 
injustice, saying that it was an effusion of hasty 
youth and was not intended as an exact char- 
acterization of the great poet. In a similar 
vein Whittier wrote his Ichabod on the defec- 
tion of Daniel Webster. Browning’s poem 
follows: 


Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a riband to stick in his coat— 
Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 
Lost all the others she lets us devote; 
They, with the gold to give, doled him out silver, 
So much was theirs who so little allowed: 
How all our copper had gone for his service! 
Rags—were they purple, his heart had been proud. 
We that had loved him so, followed him, honored him, 
Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 
Learned his great language, caught his clear accents, 
Made him our pattern to live and to die! 
Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, 
Burns, Shelley, were with us,—they watch from their 
graves ! 
He alone breaks from the van and the freemen, 
—He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves! 
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We shall march prospering,—not through his presence; 
Songs may inspirit us,—not from his lyre; 

Deeds will be done,—while he boasts his quiescence, 
Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire. 

Blot out his name, then, record one lost soul more, 
One task more declined, one more footpath untrod, 

One more devil’s-triumph and sorrow for angels, 
One wrong more to man, one more insult to God! 

Life’s night begins: let him never come back to us! 
There will be doubt, hesitation, and pain, 

Forced praise on our part—the glimmer of twilight, 
Never glad confident morning again! 

Best fight on well, for we taught him—strike gallantly, 
Menace our heart ere we master his own; 

Then let him receive the new knowledge and wait us, 
Pardoned in heaven, the first by the throne! 


Browning’s love for England, in spite of his 
long residence abroad, is shown in the beauti- 
ful lines which he calls Home Thoughts from 
Abroad: 


Oh, to be in England now that April’s there, 

And whoever wakes in England sees, some morning, 
unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 

Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 

In England—now! 


And after April, when May follows, 

And the white-throat builds, and all the swallows! 
Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 

Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 

Blossoms and dewdrops—at the bent spray’s edge— 
That’s the wise thrush: he sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 

The first fine careless rapture! 

And though the fields look rough with hoary dew, 

All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
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The buttercups, the little children’s dower 
—Far brighter than this gaudy melon flower! 


My Last Duchess, a study in heartless jeal- 
ousy, is one of Browning’s extraordinarily sug- 
gestive sketches. The reader must imagine 
the Duke of Ferrara standing before the por- 
trait of his deceased wife and talking coolly 
to the messenger from a Count whose daughter 
the Duke proposes to marry. It is easy for 
one who understands Italian history to com- 
prehend the meaning of the words: ‘‘I gave 
commands; then all smiles stopped together.”’ 
The ‘‘dramatic monologue’’ is a favorite style 
of composition with Browning, and it may be 
seen to good advantage in Fra Lippo Lip as 
well as in the following, My Last Duchess: 
That’s my last Duchess painted on the wall, 

Looking as if she were alive. I call 
That piece a wonder, now: Fra Pandolf’s hands 
Worked busily a day, and there she stands. 

Will ’t please you sit and look at her? I said 
‘“Fra Pandolf’’ by design, for never read 
Strangers like you that pictured countenance, 
The depth and passion of its earnest glance, 
But to myself they turned (since none puts by 
The curtain I have drawn for you, but I) 

And seemed as they would ask me, if they durst, 
How such a glance came there; so, not the first 
Are you to turn and ask thus. Sir, ’t was not 
Her husband’s presence only, called that spot 

Of joy into the Duchess’ cheek : perhaps 
Fra Pandolf chanced to say, ‘‘Her mantle laps 
Over my lady’s wrist too much,’’ or ‘‘ Paint 
Must never hope to reproduce the faint 
Half-flush that dies along her throat:’’ such stuff 
pi courtesy, she thought; and cause enough 

0 
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For ealling up that spot of joy. She had 
A heart—how shall I say ?—too soon made glad. 
Too easily impressed: she liked whate’er 
She looked on, and her looks went everywhere. 
Sir, ’t was all one! My favor at her breast, 
The dropping of the daylight in the West, 
The bough of cherries some officious fool 
Broke in the orchard for her, the white mule 
She rode with round the terrace—all and each 
Would draw from her alike the approving speech, 
Or blush, at least. She thanked men,—good! but thanked 
Somehow—I know not how—as if she ranked 
My gift of a nine-hundred-years-old name 
With anybody’s gift. Who’d stoop to blame 
This sort of trifling? Even had you skill 
In speech—(which I have not)—to make your will 
Quite clear to such an one, and say, ‘‘Just this 
Or that in you disgust me; here you miss, 
Or there exceed the mark’’—and if she let 
Herself be lessoned so, nor plainly set 

-, 
Her wits to yours, forsooth, and made excuse, 
—E’en then would be some stooping; and I choose 
Never to stoop. Oh, sir, she smiled, no doubt, 
Whene’er I passed her; but who passed without 
Much the same smile? This grew; I gave commands; 
Then all smiles stopped together. There she stands 
As if alive. Will ’t please you rise? We’ll meet 
The company below, then. I repeat, 
The Count your master’s known munificence 
Is ample warrant that no just pretense 
Of mine for dowry will be disallowed ; 
Though his fair daughter’s self, as I avowed 
At starting, is my object. Nay, we’ll go 
Together down, sir. Notice Neptune, though, 
Taming a sea-horse, thought a rarity, 
Which Claus of Innsbruck cast in bronze for me! 


In conclusion, we quote Rabbi Ben Ezra, in 
which Browning makes the old twelfth century 
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scholar and traveler the mouthpiece of a pro- 
found philosophy: 


Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made: 

Our times are in his hand 

Who saith, ‘‘A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half: trust God: see all, nor be afraid!’’ 


Not that, amassing flowers, 

Youth sighed, ‘‘Which rose make ours, 

Which lily leave and then as best recall?’’ 

Not that, admiring stars, 

It yearned, ‘‘Nor Jove, nor Mars; 

Mine be some figured flame which blends, transcends them 
all !’’ 


Not for such hopes and fears 

Annulling youth’s brief years, 

Do I remonstrate: folly wide the mark! 

Rather I prize the doubt 

Low kinds exist without, 

Finished and finite clods, untroubled by a spark. 


Poor vaunt of life indeed, 

Were man but formed to feed 

On joy, to solely seek and find and feast: 

Such feasting ended, then 

As sure an end to men: 

Irks care the crop-full bird? Frets doubt the maw- 
crammed beast? 


Rejoice we are allied 

To that which doth provide 

And not partake, effect and not receive! 

A spark disturbs our clod; 

Nearer we hold of God 

Who gives, than of his tribes that take, I must believe. 
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Then, welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 

Be our joys three-parts pain! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 

Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the 
throe | 


For thence,—a paradox 

Which comforts while it mocks,— 

Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail: 

What I aspired to be, 

And was not, comforts me: 

A brute I might have been, but would not sink i’ the scale. 


What is he but a brute 

Whose flesh has soul to suit, 

Whose spirit works lest arms and legs want play ? 
To man, propose this test— 

Thy body at its best, 

How far can that project thy soul on its lone way? 


Yet gifts prove their use: 

I own the Past profuse 

Of power each side, perfection every turn: 

Eyes, ears took in their dole, 

Brain treasured up the whole; 

Should not the heart beat once ‘‘How good to live and 
learn’’? 


Not once beat “‘ Praise be thine! 

I see the whole design, 

I, who saw power, see now Love perfect too; 

Perfect I call thy plan: 

Thanks that I was a man! 

Maker, remake, complete,—I trust what thou shalt do!’’ 


For pleasant is this flesh ; 
Our soul, in its rose-mesh 
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Pulled ever to the earth, still yearns for rest: 

Would we some prize might hold 

To match those manifold 

Possessions of the brute,—gain most, as we did best! 


Let us not always say, 

‘‘Spite of this flesh to-day 

I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole!’’ 

As the bird wings and sings, 

Let us cry, ‘‘ All good things 

Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps 
soul !’’ 


Therefore I summon age 

To grant youth’s heritage, 

Life’s struggle having so far reached its term: 
Thence shall I pass, approved 

A man, for aye removed 

From the developed brute; a God though in the germ. 


And I shall thereupon 

Take rest, ere I be gone 

Once more on my adventure brave and new: 
Fearless and unperplexed, 

When I wage battle next, 

What weapons to select, what armor to indue. 


Youth ended, I shall try 

My gain or loss thereby ; 

Leave the fire ashes, what survives is gold: 

And I shall weigh the same, 

Give life its praise or blame: 

Young, all lay in dispute; I shall know, being old. 


For note, when evening shuts, 

A certain moment cuts 

The deed off, calls the glory from the gray: 

A whisper from the west 

Shoots—‘ Add this to the rest, 

Take it and try its worth: here dies another day.’’ 
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So, still within this life, 

Though lifted o’er its strife, 

Let me discern, compare, pronounce at last, 

‘‘This rage was right i’ the main, 

That acquiescence vain: 

The Future I may face now I have proved the Past.’’ 


For more is not reserved 

To man, with soul just nerved 

To act to-morrow what he learns to-day: 

Here, work enough to watch 

The Master work, and catch 

Hints of the proper craft, tricks of the tool’s true play. 


As it was better, youth 

Should strive, through acts uncouth, 

Toward making, than repose on aught found made: 

So, better, age, exempt 

From strife, should know, than tempt 

Further. Thou waitedst age: wait death nor be afraid! 


Enough now, if the Right 

And Good and Infinite 

Be named here, as thou callest thy hand thine own, 
With knowledge absolute, 

Subject to no dispute 

From fools that crowded youth, nor let thee feel alone. 


Be there, for once and all, 

Severed great minds from small, 

Announced to each his station in the Past; 

Was I, the world arraigned, 

Were they, my soul disdained, 

Right? Let age speak the truth and give us peace at last! 


Now, who shall arbitrate? 

Ten men love what I hate, 

Shun what I follow, slight what I receive ; 
Ten, who in ears and eyes 
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Match me; we all surmise, 
They this thing, and I that: whom shall my soul believe? 


Not on the vulgar mass 

Called ‘‘work’’ must sentence pass, 

Things done, that took the eye and had the price; 

O’er which, from level stand, 

The low world laid its hand, 

Found straightway to its mind, could value in a trice: 


But all, the world’s coarse thumb 

And finger failed to plumb, 

So passed in making up the main account; 

All instincts immature, 

All purposes unsure, 

That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s 
amount: 


Thoughts hardly to be packed 

Into a narrow act, 

Fancies that broke through language and escaped; 

All I could never be, 

All, men ignored in me, 

This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped. 


Ay, note that Potter’s wheel, 

That metaphor! and feel 

Why time spins fast, why passive lies our clay,— 

Thou, to whom fools propound, 

When the wine makes its round, 

‘*Since life fleets, all is change; the Past gone, seize to- 
day !’’ 


Fool! All that is, at all, 

Lasts ever, past recall; 

Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure: 

What entered into thee, 

That was, is, and shall be: 

Time’s wheel runs back or stops: Potter and clay endure. 
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He fixed thee ’mid this dance 

Of plastic circumstance, 

This Present, thou, forsooth, would fain arrest: 
Machinery just meant 

To give thy soul its bent, 

Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed. 


What though the earlier grooves, 

Which ran the laughing loves 

Around thy base, no longer pause and press? 
What though, about thy rim, 

Skull-things in order grim 

Grow out, in graver mood, obey the sterner stress ? 


Look not thou down but up! 

To uses of a cup, 

The festal board, lamp’s flash and trumpet’s peal, 

The new wine’s foaming flow, 

The Master’s lips aglow! 

Thou, heaven’s consummate cup, what needst thou with 
earth’s wheel ? 


But I need, now as then, 

Thee, God, who moldest men; 

And since, not even while the whirl was worst, 

Did I—to the wheel of life 

With shapes and colors rife, 

Bound dizzily—mistake my end, to slake thy thirst: 


So, take and use thy work: 

Amend what flaws may lurk, 

What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim! 
My times be in thy hand! 

Perfect the cup as planned! 

Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same! 


XV. THE Rossettis. Gabriele Rossetti, an 


Italian artist and poet, became involved in the 
Napoleonic revolution of 1820, and two years 
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later was compelled to take refuge on an Eng- 
lish vessel. After residing in Malta for two 
years he went to London, and in 1831 was ap- 
pointed to a post in King’s College. In 1845 
he became blind, and nine years later he died, 
leaving three children who have become promi- 
nent in English arts and letters. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1828-1882), the 
eldest son, was born in London, a wonderfully 
precocious child, whose education proceeded 
rapidly in the King’s College school, where his 
father was employed. Rossetti enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being a great painter as well as 
a great poet, and is known as the leader of the 
Victorian romanticists, as well as of the Pre- 
Raphaelites, in art and literature. In 1860 he 
married Elizabeth Siddal, whose beauty he has 
immortalized in the Beatrice of many of his 
best-known pictures, but two years later she 
died, and from this shock, combined with severe 
criticisms upon the morality of his poems, Ros- 
setti never fully recovered; and, having be- 
come a victim of the chloral habit, his later 
years were filled with tragic suffering, though 
his skill with the brush seems not to have de- 
serted him. When his wife died he buried in 
her coffin the manuscripts of all his poems, but 
subsequently at his consent they were disin- 
terred, and in 1870 were published. 

Rossetti’s poetry has been called ‘‘painter’s 
stuff,’’ and its pictorial quality is always evi- 
dent, but aside from picturesqueness, there 
is in some of his lyrics a remarkable beauty. 
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As an example of the pictorial character which 
we have mentioned, his well-known poem of 
The Blessed Damozel is perhaps the most 
vivid: 


The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven; 
Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even; 
She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 


Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought flowers did adorn, 

But a white rose of Mary’s gift, 
For service meetly worn; 

Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe corn. 


Herseemed she scarce had been a day 
One of God’s choristers ; 

The wonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still look of hers; 

Albeit, to them she left, her day 
Had counted as ten years. 


(To one, it is ten years of years. 
a Yet now, and in this place, 
Surely she leaned o’er me—her hair 
Fell all about my face. . . 
Nothing: the autumn fall of leaves. 
The whole year sets apace. ) 


It was the rampart of God’s house 
That she was standing on; 

By God built over the sheer depth 
The which is Space begun; 

So high, that looking downward thence 
She searce could see the sun. 
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It lies in Heaven, across the flood 
Of ether, as a bridge. 

Beneath, the tides of day and night 
With flame and darkness ridge 
The void, as low as where this earth 

Spins like a fretful midge. 


Around her, lovers, newly met 
*Mid deathless love’s acclaims, 

Spoke evermore among themselves 
Their heart-remembered names; 

And the souls mounting up to God 
Went by her like thin flames. 


And still she bowed herself and stooped 
Out of the circling charm ; 

Until her bosom must have made 
The bar she leaned on warm, 

And the lilies lay as if asleep 
Along her bended arm. 


From the fixed place of Heaven she saw 
Time like a pulse shake fierce 

Through all the worlds. Her gaze still strove 
Within the gulf to pierce 

Its path; and now she spoke as when 
The stars sang in their spheres. 


The sun was gone now; the curled moon 
Was like a little feather 

Fluttering far down the gulf; and now 
She spoke through the still weather. 

Her voice was like the voice the stars 
Had when they sang together. 


(Ah sweet! Even now, in that bird’s song, 
Strove not her accents there, 

Fain to be hearkened? When those bells 
Possessed the mid-day air, 
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Strove not her steps to reach my side 
Down all the echoing stair?) 


‘'T wish that he were come to me, 
For he will come,’’ she said. 

‘‘Have I not prayed in Heaven ?—on earth, 
Lord, Lord, has he not prayed? 

Are not two prayers a perfect strength ? 
And shall I feel afraid? 


‘When round his head the aureole clings, 
And he is clothed in white, 

I'll take his hand and go with him 
To the deep wells of light; 

As unto a stream we will step down, 
And bathe there in God’s sight. 


‘We two will stand beside that shrine, 
Occult, withheld, untrod, 

Whose lamps are stirred continually 
With prayer sent up to God; 

And see our old prayers, granted, melt 
Each like a little cloud. 


‘We two will lie i’ the shadow of 
That living mystic tree 

Within whose secret growth the Dove 
Is sometimes felt to be, 

While every leaf that His plumes touch 
Saith His Name audibly. 


‘And I myself will teach to him, 
I myself, lying so, 

The songs I sing here; which his voice 
Shall pause in, hushed and slow, 

And find some knowledge at each pause, 
Or some new thing to know.’’ 


(Alas! We two, we two, thou say’st! 
Yea, one wast thou with me 
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That once of old. But shall God lift 
To endless unity 

The soul whose likeness with thy soul 
Was but its love for thee?) 


‘We two,’’ she said, ‘‘ will seek the groves 
Where the lady Mary is, 

With her five handmaidens, whose names 
Are five sweet symphonies, 

Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, 
Margaret and Rosalys. 


‘*Circlewise sit they, with bound locks 
And foreheads garlanded ; 

Into the fine cloth white like flame 
Weaving the golden thread, 

To fashion the birth-robes for them 
Who are just born, being dead. 


‘*He shall fear, haply, and be dumb: 
Then will I lay my cheek 

To his, and tell about our love, 
Not once abashed or weak: 

And the dear Mother will approve 
My pride, and let me speak. 


‘‘Herself shall bring us, hand in hand, 
To Him round whom all souls 

Kneel, the clear-ranged unnumbered heads 
Bowed with their aureoles: 

And angels meeting us shall sing 
To their citherns and citoles. 


‘“There will I ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me :— 

Only to live as once on earth 
With Love, only to be, 

As then awhile, for ever now 
Together, I and he.’’ 
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She gazed and listened and then said, 
Less sad of speech than mild,— 

‘¢ All this is when he comes.’’ She ceased. 
The light thrilled towards her, filled 

With angels in strong level flight. 
Her eyes prayed, and she smiled. 


(I saw her smile.) But soon their path 
Was vague in distant spheres: 

And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 

And laid her face between her hands, 
And wept. (I heard her tears.) 


His most ambitious work is his series of one 
hundred one sonnets, which he published un- 
der the name of The House of Infe; they were 
intended to show the mysterious influence ct 
Love, Change and Fate upon man’s career. 
From that source we take the nineteenth son- 
net, Silent Noon: 


Your hands lie open in the long fresh grass, 

The finger-points look through like rosy blooms; 
Your eyes smile peace. The pasture gleams and glooms 
"Neath billowing skies that scatter and amass. 

All round our nest, far as the eye can pass, 

Are golden kingcup-fields with silver edge 

Where the cow-parsley skirts the hawthorn-hedge. 
"Tis visible silence, still as the hour-glass. 

Deep in the sun-searched growths the dragon-fly 
Hangs like a blue thread loosened from the sky :— 
So this wing’d hour is dropt to us from above. 

Oh! clasp we to our hearts, for deathless dower, 
This close-companioned inarticulate hour 

When twofold silence was the song of love. 


The Heart of the Night is the sixty-sixth 
sonnet: 
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From child to youth; from youth to arduous man; 
From lethargy to fever of the heart ; 

From faithful life to dream-dowered days apart; 
From trust to doubt; from doubt to brink of ban ;—= 
Thus much of change in one swift cycle ran 

Till now. Alas, the soul!—how soon must she 
Accept her primal immortality, — 

The flesh resume its dust whence it began? 

O Lord of work and peace! O Lord of life! 

O Lord, the awful Lord of will! though late, 

Even yet renew this soul with duteous breath: 
That when the peace is garnered in from strife, 
The work retrieved, the will regenerate, 

This soul may see thy face, O Lord of death! 


William Michael Rossetti, the second son of 
Gabriele, achieved distinction as a critic of 
art and literature, but the fame of the family 
was more brilliantly enhanced by Christina 
Georgina Rossetti (1830-1894), second only to 
K. B. Browning, and indeed superior to her in 
lyrical beauty and power over rhymes. Miss 
Rossetti was born in London, exhibited a very 
marked precocity in poetry, was educated un- 
der the care of her mothér, and lived a life of 
devotion and retirement. It is said that an un- 
happy love affair in her early youth gave to her 
lyrics that touch of sadness which is so general- 
ly recognized. One of her delightful little 
songs is called Up Hill: 

‘‘Does the road wind up-hill all the way ?”’ 

‘*Yes, to the very end.’’ 


‘Will the day’s journey take the whole long day?’’ 
‘‘Hrom morn to night, my friend.’’ 


‘‘But is there for the night a resting-place?’’ 
‘*A roof for when the slow dark hours begin.”’ 
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‘‘May not the darkness hide it from my face?’’ 
‘‘You cannot miss that inn.’’ 


‘‘Shall I meet other wayfarers at night?”’ 
‘‘Those who have gone before.’’ 

‘‘Then must I knock, or call when just in sight ?’’ 
‘‘They will not keep you standing at that door.”’ 


‘*Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak ?”’ 
‘Of labor you shall find the sum.’’ 

‘Will there be beds for me and all who seek?”’ 
‘*Yea, beds for all who come.’’ 


It is generally conceded, however, that in 
Goblin Market and the other poems published 
with it may be found the highest examples of 
her originality and powerful imagination. The 
poem which gives title to the book is a fairy 
tale which Christina’s brother William assert- 
ed had no ‘‘moral apologue incessantly carried 
out in detail. Still, the incidents are sugges- 
tive, and different minds may be likely to read 
different messages into them.’’ In reading the 
poem as a story it should be remembered that 
mortals, having once tasted the goblin fruits, 
pine away with longing for them; but in this 
story Lizzie procures for her sister the much 
desired second taste, which the goblins always 
refuse in spite of the most ardent solicitation. 
Following is the Goblin Market: 


Morning and evening 

Maids heard the goblins ery: 
‘“Come buy our orchard fruits, 
Come buy, come buy: 

Apples and quinces, 

Lemons and oranges, 
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Plump unpecked cherries, 
Melons and raspberries, 
Bloom-down-cheeked peaches, 
Swart-headed mulberries, 
Wild free-born cranberries, 
Crab-apples, dewberries, 
Pine-apples, blackberries, 
Apricots, strawberries ;— 

All ripe together 

In summer weather,— 

Morns that pass by, 

Fair eves that fly; 

Come buy, come buy: 

Our grapes fresh from the vine, 
Pomegranates full and fine, 
Dates and sharp bullaces, 
Rare pears and greengages, 
Damsons and bilberries, 
Taste them and try: 
Currants and gooseberries, 
Bright-fire-like barberries, 
Figs to fill your mouth, 
Citrons from the South, 
Sweet to tongue and sound to eye; 
Come buy, come buy.’’ 


Evening by evening 

Among the brookside rushes, 

Laura bowed her head to hear, 

Lizzie veiled her blushes: 

Crouching close together 

In the cooling weather, 

With clasping arms and cautioning lips, 
With tingling cheeks and finger tips. 
** Lie close,’’ Laura said, 

Pricking up her golden head: 

"We must not look at goblin men, 
We must not buy their fruits: 


Who knows upon what soil they fed 
601 
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Their hungry thirsty roots?’’ 

‘“Come buy,’’ call the goblins 
Hobbling down the glen. 

‘*Oh,’’ cried Lizzie, ‘‘ Laura, Laura, 
You should not peep at goblin men.’’ 
Lizzie covered up her eyes, 

Covered close lest they should look; 
Laura reared her glossy head, 

And whispered like the restless brook: 
‘*Look, Lizzie, look, Lizzie, 

Down the glen tramp little men. 
One hauls a basket, 

One bears a plate, 

One lugs a golden dish 

Of many pounds’ weight. 

How fair the vine must grow 

Whose grapes are so luscious; 

How warm the wind must blow 
Through those fruit bushes.’’ 

‘“*No,’’ said Lizzie: ‘‘No, no, no; 
Their offers should not charm us, 
Their evil gifts would harm us.’’ 
She thrust a dimpled finger 

In each ear, shut eyes and ran: 
Curious Laura chose to linger 
Wondering at each merchant man. 
One had a eat’s face, 

One whisked a tail, 

One tramped at a rat’s pace, 

One crawled like a snail, 

One like a wombat prowled obtuse and furry, 
One lke a ratel tumbled hurry scurry. 
She heard a voice like voice of doves 
Cooing all together: 

They sounded kind and full of loves 
In the pleasant weather. 


Laara stretched her gleaming neck 
Like a rush-imbedded swan, 
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Like a lily from the beck, 

Like a moonlit poplar branch, 
Like a vessel at the launch 
When its last restraint is gone. 


Backwards up the mossy glen 

Turned and trooped the goblin men, 

With their shrill repeated ery, 

‘*Come buy, come buy.’’ 

When they reached where Laura was 
They stood stock still upon the moss, 
Leering at each other, 

Brother with queer brother; 

Signaling each other, 

Brother with sly brother. 

One set his basket down, 

One reared his plate; 

One began to weave a crown 

Of tendrils, leaves, and rough nuts brown 
(Men sell not such in any town) ; 

One heaved the golden weight 

Of dish and fruit to offer her: 

‘*Come buy, come buy,’’ was still their ery. 
Laura stared but did not stir, 

Longed but had no money. 

The whisk-tailed merchant bade her taste 
In tones as smooth as honey, 

The cat-faced purr’d, 

The rat-paced spoke a word 

Of welcome, and the snail-paced even was heard; 
One parrot-voiced and jolly 

Cried ‘‘Pretty Goblin”’ still for ‘‘Pretty Polly ;’’ 
One whistled like a bird. 


But sweet-tooth Laura spoke in haste: 
‘*Good Folk, I have no coin; 

To take were to purloin: 

I have no copper in my purse, 

I have no silver either, 
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And all my gold is on the furze 

That shakes in windy weather 

Above the rusty heather.’’ 

‘‘You have much gold upon your head,’’ 
They answered all together: 

‘‘Buy from us with a golden curl.’’ 

She clipped a precious golden lock, 

She dropped a tear more rare than pearl, 
Then sucked their fruit globes fair or red. 
Sweeter than honey from the rock, 
Stronger than man-rejoicing wine, 
Clearer than water flowed that juice; 

She never tasted such before, 

How should it cloy with length of use? 
She sucked and sucked and sucked the more 
Fruits which that unknown orchard bore; 
She sucked until her lips were sore; 
Then flung the emptied rinds away 

But gathered up one kernel stone, 

And knew not was it night or day 

As she turned home alone. 


Lizzie met her at the gate 

Full of wise upbraidings : 

‘*Dear, you should not stay so late, 
Twilight is not good for maidens; 
Should not loiter in the glen 

In the haunts of goblin men. 

Do you not remember Jeanie, 

How she met them in the moonlight, 
Took their gifts both choice and many, 
Ate their fruits and wore their flowers 
Plucked from bowers 

Where summer ripens at all hours? 
But ever in the moonlight 

She pined and pined away; 

Sought them by night and day, 
Found them no more, but dwindled and grew gray; 
Then fell with the first snow, 
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While to this day no grass will grow 
Where she lies low: 

I planted daisies there a year ago 
That never blow. 

You should not loiter so.”’ 

‘*Nay, hush,’’ said Laura: 

‘*Nay, hush, my sister: 

I ate and ate my fill, 

Yet my mouth waters still: 
To-morrow night I will 

Buy more ;’’ and kissed her. 
‘*Have done with sorrow; 

I’ll bring you plums to-morrow 
Fresh on their mother twigs, 
Cherries worth getting; 

You cannot think what figs 

My teeth have met in, 

What melons icy-cold 

Piled on a dish of gold 

Too huge for me to hold, 

What peaches with a velvet nap, 
Pellucid grapes without one seed: 
Odorous indeed must be the mead 
Whereon they grow, and pure the wave they drink 
With lilies at the brink, 

And sugar-sweet their sap.’’ 


Golden head by golden head, 

Like two pigeons in one nest 
Folded in each other’s wings, 

They lay down in their curtained bed: 
Like two blossoms on one stem 
Like two flakes of new-fall’n snow, 
Like two wands of ivory 

Tipped with gold for awful kings. 
Moon and stars gazed in at them, 
Wind sang to them lullaby, 
Lumbering owls forebore to fly, 
Not a bat flapped to and fro 
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Round their nest: 
Cheek to cheek and breast to breast 
Locked together in one nest. 


Early in the morning 

When the first cock crowed his warning, 
Neat like bees, as sweet and busy, 

Laura rose with Lizzie: 

Fetched in honey, milked the cows, 
Aired and set to rights the house, 
Kneaded eakes of whitest wheat, 

Cakes for dainty mouths to eat, 

Next churned butter, whipped up cream, 
Fed their poultry, sat and sewed; 
Talked as modest maidens should: 

Lizzie with an open heart, 

Laura in an absent dream, 

One content, one sick in part; 

One warbling for the mere bright day’s delight, 
One longing for the night. 


At length slow evening came: 

They went with pitchers to the reedy brook; 
Lizzie most placid in her look, 

Laura most like a leaping flame. 

They drew the gurgling water from its deep. 
Lizzie plucked purple and rich golden flags, 
Then turning homeward said: ‘‘The sunset flushes 
Those furthest loftiest crags ; 

Come, Laura, not another maiden lags. 

No willful squirrel wags, 

The beasts and birds are fast asleep.’’ 


But Laura loitered still among the rushes, 
And said the bank was steep, 

And said the hour was early still, 

The dew not fallen, the wind not chill; 
Listening ever, but not catching 
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The customary cry, 
‘Come buy, come buy,’ 
With its iterated jingle 
Of sugar-baited words: 
Not for all her watching 

Once discerning even one goblin 
Racing, whisking, tumbling, hobbling— 
Let alone the herds 

That used to tramp along the glen, 

In groups or single, 

Of brisk fruit-merchant men. 


> 


Till Lizzie urged, ‘‘O Laura, come; 

I hear the fruit-call, but I dare not look: 

You should not loiter longer at this brook: 
Come with me home. 

The stars rise, the moon bends her are, 

Each glow-worm winks her spark, 

Let us go home before the night grows dark; 
For clouds may gather 

Though this is summer weather, 

Put out the lights and drench us through ; 

Then if we lost our way what should we do?’’ 
Laura turned cold as stone 

To find her sister heard that ery alone, 

That goblin ery, 

‘*Come buy our fruits, come buy.’’ 

Must she then buy no more such dainty fruit? 
Must she no more such succous pasture find, 
Gone deaf and blind? 

Her tree of life drooped from the root: 

She said not one word in her heart’s sore ache: 
But peering thro’ the dimness, nought discerning, 
Trudged home, her pitcher dripping all the way ; 
So crept to bed, and lay 

Silent till Lizzie slept ; 

Then sat up in a passionate yearning, 

And gnashed her teeth for balked desire, and wept 
As if her heart would break. 
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Day after day, night after night, 
Laura kept watch in vain 

In sullen silence of exceeding pain. 

She never caught again the goblin ery, 
‘*Come buy, come buy ;’’— 

She never spied the goblin men 
Hawking their fruits along the glen: 
But when the noon waxed bright 

Her hair grew thin and gray; 

She dwindled, as the fair full moon doth turn 
To swift decay and burn 

Her fire away. 


One day remembering her kernel-stone 
She set it by a wall that faced the south; 
Dewed it with tears, hoped for a root, 
Watched for a waxing shoot, 

But there came none. 

It never saw the sun, 

It never felt the trickling moisture run: 
While with sunk eyes and faded mouth 
She dreamed of melons, as a traveler sees 
False waves in desert drouth 

With shade of leaf-crowned trees, 

And burns the thirstier in the sandful breeze. 


She no more swept the house, 

Tended the fowls or cows, 

Fetched honey, kneaded cakes of wheat, 
Brought water from the brook: 

But sat down listless in the chimney-nook 
And would not eat. 


Tender Lizzie could not bear 

To watch her sister’s cankerous care, 
Yet not to share. 

She night and morning 

Caught the goblin’s cry: 

‘*Come buy our orchard fruits, 
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Come buy, come buy :’’— 

Beside the brook, along the glen, 

She heard the tramp of goblin men, 
The voice and stir 

Poor Laura could not hear; 

Longed to buy fruit to comfort her, 
But feared to pay too dear. 

She thought of Jeanie in her grave, 
Who should have been a bride; 

But who for joys brides hope to have 
Fell sick and died 

In her gay prime, 

In earliest winter time, 

With the first glazing rime, 

With the first snow-fall of crisp winter time. 


Till Laura dwindling 

Seemed knocking at Death’s door. 

Then Lizzie weighed no more 

Better and worse; 

But put a silver penny in her purse, 

Kissed Laura, crossed the heath with clumps of furze 
At twilight, halted by the brook: 

And for the first time in her life 

Began to listen and look. 


Laughed every goblin 

When they spied her peeping: 
Came towards her hobbling, 
Flying, running, leaping, 
Puffing and blowing, 
Chuckling, clapping, crowing, 
Clucking and gobbling, 
Mopping and mowing, 

Full of airs and graces. 
Pulling wry faces, 

Demure grimaces, 

Cat-like and rat-like, 

Ratel- and wombat-like, 
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Snail-paced in a hurry, 
Parrot-voiced and whistler, 
Helter skelter, hurry skurry, 
Chattering like magpies, 
Fluttering like pigeons, 
Gliding like fishes,— 
Hugged her and kissed her; 
Squeezed and caressed her: 
Stretched up their dishes, 
Panniers, and plates: 
‘‘Look at our apples 

Russet and dun, 

Bob at our cherries, 

Bite at our peaches, 

Citrons and dates, 

Grapes for the asking, 
Pears red with basking 

Out in the sun, 

Plums on their twigs; 
Pluck them and suck them,— 
Pomegranates, figs.’’ 


‘‘Good folk,’’ said Lizzie, 
Mindful of Jeanie: 

‘Give me much and many:”’ 
Held out her apron, 

Tossed them her penny. 
‘Nay, take a seat with us, 
Honor and eat with us,’’ 
They answered grinning: 
‘Our feast is but beginning. 
Night yet is early, 

Warm and dew-pearly, 
Wakeful and starry: 

Such fruits as these 

No man can carry; 

Half their bloom would fly, 
Half their dew would dry, 
Half their flavor would pass hy. 
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Sit down and feast with us, 

Be welcome guest with us, 

Cheer you and rest with us.’’— 
‘‘Thank you,’’ said Lizzie: ‘‘ But one waits 
At home alone for me: 

So without further parleying, 

If you will not sell me any 

Of your fruits though much and many, 
Give me back my silver penny 

I tossed you for a fee.’’— 

They began to scratch their pates, 

No longer wagging, purring, 

But visibly demurring, 

‘Grunting and snarling. 

One called her proud, 

Cross-grained, uncivil ; 

Their tones waxed loud, 

Their looks were evil. 

Lashing their tails 

They trod and hustled her, 

Elbowed and jostled her, 

Clawed with their nails, 

Barking, mewing, hissing, mocking, 
Tore her gown and soiled her stocking, 
Twitched her hair out by the roots, 
Stamped upon her tender feet, 

Held her hands and squeezed their fruits 
Against her mouth to make her eat. 


White and golden Lizzie stood, 
Like a lily in a flood,— 

Like a rock of blue-veined stone 
Lashed by tides obstreperously ,— 
Like a beacon left alone 

In a hoary roaring sea, 

Sending up a golden fire,— 

Like a fruit-crowned orange-tree 
White with blossoms honey-sweet 
Sore beset by wasp and bee,— 
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Like a royal virgin town 

Topped with gilded dome and spire 
Close beleaguered ly a fleet 

Mad to tug her standard down. 


One may lead a horse to water, 

Twenty cannot make him drink. 

Though the goblins cuffed and caught her, 
Coaxed and fought her, 

Bullied and besought her, 

Scratched her, pinched her black as ink, 
Kicked and knocked her, 

Mauled and mocked her, 

Lizzie uttered not a word; 

Would not open lip from lip 

Lest they should cram a mouthful in: 
But laughed in heart to feel the drip 

Of juice that syruped all her face, 

And lodged in dimples of her chin, 

And streaked her neck which quaked like curd. 
At last the evil people, 

Worn out by her resistance, 

Flung back her penny, kicked their fruit 
Along whichever road they took, 

Not leaving root or stone or shoot; 

Some writhed into the ground, 

Some dived into the brook 

With ring and ripple, 

Some scudded on the gale without a sound, 
Some vanished in the distance. 


In a smart, ache, tingle, 

Lizzie went her way; 

Knew not was it night or day; 

Sprang up the bank, tore thro’ the furze, 
Threaded copse and dingle, 

And heard her penny jingle 

Bouncing in her purse,— 

Its bounce was music to her ear. 
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She ran and ran 

As if she feared some goblin man 

Dogged her with gibe or curse 

Or something worse : 

But not one goblin skurried after, 

Nor was she pricked by fear; 

The kind heart made her windy-paced 

That urged her home quite out of breath with haste 
And inward laughter. 

She cried, ‘‘Laura,’’ up the garden, 

‘*Did you miss me ? 

Come and kiss me. 

Never mind my bruises, 

Hug me, kiss me, suck my juices 

Squeezed from goblin fruits for you, 
Goblin pulp and goblin dew. 

Eat me, drink me, love me; 

Laura, make much of me; 

For your sake I have braved the glen 

And had to do with goblin merchant men.’’ 


Laura started from her chair, 

F lung her arms up in the alr, 
Clutched her hair: 

‘* Lizzie, Lizzie, have you tasted 

For my sake the fruit forbidden? 
Must your light like mine be hidden, 
Your young life like mine be wasted, 
Undone in mine undoing, 

And ruined in my ruin, 

Thirsty, cankered, goblin-ridden ?’’— 
She clung about her sister, 

Kissed and kissed and kissed her: 
Tears once again 

Refreshed her shrunken eyes, 
Dropping like rain 

After long sultry drouth; 

Shaking with anguish fear, and pain, 
She kissed and kissed her with a hungry mouth. 
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Her lips began to scorch, 

That Juice was wormwood to her tongue, 
She loathed the feast : 

Writhing as one possessed she leaped and sung, 
Rent all her robe, and wrung 

Her hands in lamentable haste, 

And beat her breast. 

Her locks streamed like the torch 

Borne by a racer at full speed, 

Or like the mane of horses in their flight, 
Or like an eagle when she stems the light 
Straight toward the sun, 

Or like a caged thing freed, 

Or like a flying flag when armies run. 


Swift fire spread through her veins, knocked at her heart, 
Met the fire smoldering there 

And overbore its lesser flame ; 

She gorged on bitterness without a name: 
Ah fool, to choose such part 

Of soul-consuming care! 

Sense failed in the mortal strife: 

Like the watch-tower of a town 

Which an earthquake shatters down, 
Like a lightning-stricken mast, 

Like a wind-uprooted tree 

Spun about, 

Like a foam-topped waterspout 

Cast down headlong in the sea, 

She fell at last; 

Pleasure past and anguish past, 

Ts it death or is it life? 


Life out of death. 

That night long, Lizzie watched by her, 
Counted her pulse’s flagging stir, 

Felt for her breath, 

Held water to her lips, and cooled her face 
With tears and fanning leaves. 
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But when the first birds chirped about their eaves, 
And early reapers plodded to the place 

Of golden sheaves, 

And dew-wet grass 

Bowed in the morning winds so brisk to pass, 

And new buds with new day 

Opened of cup-like lilies on the stream, 

Laura awoke as from a dream, 

Laughed in the innocent old way, 

Hugged Lizzie but not twice or thrice; 

Her gleaming locks showed not one thread of gray, 
Her breath was sweet as May, 

And light danced in her eyes. 


Days, weeks, months, years 
Afterwards, when both were wives 
With children of their own; 

Their mother-hearts beset with fears, 
Their lives bound up in tender lives; 
Laura would call the little ones 

And tell them of her early prime, 
Those pleasant days long gone 

Of not-returning time: 

Would talk about the haunted glen, 
The wicked quaint fruit-merchant men, 
Their fruits like honey to the throat 
But poison in the blood 

(Men sell not such in any town) : 
Would tell them how her sister stood 
In deadly peril to do her good, 

And win the fiery antidote: 

Then joining hands to little hands 
Would bid them cling together,— 
‘For there is no friend like a sister 
In calm or stormy weather; 

To cheer one on the tedious way, 

To fetch one if one goes astray, 

To lift one if one totters down, 

To strengthen whilst one stands.’’ 
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XVI. THE PrRe-RAPHAELITES. Originally 
this term, which refers to the Italian artists 
prior to Raphael, was applied to those who 
would revive the purity and fineness of the 
work of those early painters, but it has become 
much more widely known as referring to a 
school of Englishmen who in the Mid-Victo- 
rian Era accomplished great results both in 
art and literature. The brotherhood origi- 
nated with a band of seven young men, among 
whom were the brothers Rossetti, Millais, Hol- 
man Hunt and others, and its work began with 
the appearance of The Eve of St. Agnes, a pic- 
ture by Holman Hunt in Pre-Raphaelistic 
style. For a time the brotherhood published 
The Germ, a periodical in which appeared some 
of the early poems of the Rossettis. 

The movement was recognized and praised 
by Ruskin, and, though it gradually died out, 
it produced a marked effect upon English 
painting and to a lesser degree upon English 
literature, to which it left some monuments 
that are beautiful examples of ‘‘painter’s 
poetry’’ from the pens of Rossetti, William 
Morris and Swinburne. 

William Morris (1834-1896) was educated 
at Exeter College, Oxford, where he formed a 
friendship with Edward Burne-Jones, after- 
wards the celebrated painter, and in later years 
with Rossetti. In 1858 he published The De- 
fense of Guenevere, after which his interest 
turned rather to painting, though he resumed 
poetry again and produced some elegant lays 
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of the romantic type, as well as a number of 
romances of similar nature. In 1861 he or- 
ganized a firm of manufacturers of artistic 
furniture and furnishings, and later his atten- 
tion was turned to illuminated manuscripts and 
to the arts of dyeing and carpet-weaving. In 
1890 he founded the celebrated Kelmscott 
Press, upon which he printed some of his ro- 
mances and many other books of wonderful 
beauty and durable worth, now all much sought 
after as among the most attractive examples 
of English typography. 

We have space for but one selection from 
his poems, and that perhaps not typical, though 
it shows the romantic setting and the vivid- 
ness of artistic coloring which was character- 
istic of the Pre-Raphaelites. The Blue Closet 
was written for a water color painted by Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti : 


THE DAMOZELS 
Lady Alice, lady Louise, 
Between the wash of the tumbling seas 
We are ready to sing, if so ye please: 
So lay your long hands on the keys; 
Sing, ‘*Laudate pueri.’’ 


And ever the great bell overhead 
Boomed in the wind a knell for the dead, 
Though no one tolled tt, a knell for the dead, 


LADY LOUISE 
Sister, let the measure swell 
Not too loud; for you sing not well 
If you drown the faint boom of the bell; 


He is weary, so am I. 
602 
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And ever the chevron overhead 
Flapped on the banner of the dead; 
(Was he asleep, or was he dead?) 


LADY ALICE 
Alice the Queen, and Louise the Queen, 
Two damozels wearing purple and green, 
Four lone ladies dwelling here 
From day to day and year to year; 
And there is none to let us go, 
To break the locks of the doors below, 
Or shovel away the heaped-up snow; 
And when we die no man will know 
That we are dead; but they give us leave, 
Once every year on Christmas-eve, 
To sing in the Closet Blue one song; 
And we should be so long, so long, 
If we dared, in singing; for dream on dream, 
They float on in a happy stream ; 
Float from the gold strings, float from the keys, 
Float from the opened lips of Louise; 
But, alas! the sea-salt oozes through 
The chinks of the tiles of the Closet Blue; 


And ever the great bell overhead 
Booms in the wind a knell for the dead, 
The wind plays on it a knell for the dead. 


THEY SING ALL TOGETHER 
How long ago was it, how long ago, 
He came to this tower with hands full of snow? 
‘‘Kneel down, O love Louise, kneel down!’’ he said, 
And sprinkled the dusty snow over my head. 


He watched the snow melting, it ran through my hair, 
Ran over my shoulders, white shoulders and bare. 


‘‘T cannot weep for thee, poor love Louise, 

For my tears are all hidden deep under the seas; 
In a gold and blue casket she keeps all my tears, 
But my eyes are no longer blue, as in old years; 
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“Yea, they grow gray with time, grow small and dry, 
I am so feeble now, would I might die.’’ 


And in truth the great bell overhead 
Left off his pealing for the dead, 
Perchance, because the wind was dead. 


Will he come back again, or is he dead? 
O! is he sleeping, my scarf round his head ? 


Or did they strangle him as he lay there, 
With the long scarlet scarf I used to wear? 


Only I pray thee, Lord, let him come here! 
Both his soul and his body to me are most dear. 


Dear Lord, that loves me, I wait to receive 
Kither body or spirit this wild Christmas-eve. 


Through the floor shot up a lily red, 
With a patch of earth from the land of the dead, 
For he was strong in the land of the dead. 


What matter that his cheeks were pale, 
His kind kissed lips all gray ? 

‘OQ, love Louise, have you waited long?”’ 
‘*Q, my lord Arthur, yea.’’ 


What if his hair that brushed her cheek 
Was stiff with frozen rime? 

His eyes were grown quite blue again, 
As in the happy time. 


‘*Q, love Louise, this is the key 
Of the happy golden Jand! 

(), sisters, cross the bridge with me, 
My eyes are full of sand. 

What matter that I cannot see, 
If ye take me by the hand ?’’ 


And ever the great bell overhead, 
And the tumbling seas mourned for the dead; 
For thewr song ceased, and they were dead! 
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Algernon Charles Swinburne (1837-1909) 
is coming to be regarded as one of the greatest 
English poets of the nineteenth century. He 
was educated at Eton and Balliol College, Ox- 
ford. He did not, however, take a degree from 
the latter institution, but while there he was 
known as a promising writer and an adept in 
French and Italian. His meeting with Ros- 
setti, who had come to Oxford to do some mural 
painting, was followed by a close friendship 
which produced a very important effect upon 
Swinburne’s life. Later, in company with 
Walter Savage Landor, William Rossetti and 
George Meredith, Swinburne lived at Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea, already famous in literary an- 
nals. In 1856 his tragedy, Atalanta in Caly- 
don, appeared; while critics recognized in it 
the new poet’s skill, they abused him roundly 
for the sensuality which they found in its 
pages. In general, Swinburne’s life was un- 
eventful, but as a young man he was greatly 
admired among his friends, though later in life 
he was more retiring, and it is said that only 
once did he speak in public. Swinburne was a 
voluminous writer of prose as well as of poetry, 
but it is upon the latter that his fame will rest ; 
as we have seen 1n so many other instances, his 
lyries are his finest work. Tristram of Lyon- 
esse is a long lyrical epic, in which Swinburne 
turns with others to the Arthurian legends for 
his subject. Hrechtheus, a classical drama, and 
Marino Faliero, Locrine and Rosamund, Queen 
of the Lombards, three historical tragedies, 
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are the most important of his dramatic writ- 
ings. Swinburne composed many beautiful 
sonnets and a great number of lyrics, all 
marked by fine artistic skill and beauty of 
expression. Sometimes he approached very 
close to the human heart, as in the following 
lines upon A Child’s Laughter: 


All the bells of heaven may ring, 
All the birds of heaven may sing, 
All the wells on earth may spring, 
All the winds on earth may bring 
All sweet sounds together ; 
Sweeter far than all things heard, 
Hand of harper, tone of bird, 
Sound of woods at sundawn stirr’d, 
Welling water’s winsome word, 
Wind in warm wan weather, 


One thing yet there is, that none 
Hearing ere its chime be done 
Knows not well the sweetest one 
Heard of man beneath the sun, 
Hoped in heaven hereafter ; 
Soft and strong and loud and light, 
Very sound of very hght 
Heard from morning’s rosiest height, 
When the soul of all delight 
Fills a child’s clear laughter. 


Golden bells of welcome roll’d 
Never forth such notes, nor told 
Hours so blithe in tones so bold, 
As the radiant mouth of gold 
Here that rings forth heaven. 
If the golden-crested wren 
Were a nightingale—why, then 
Something seen and heard of men 
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Might be half as sweet as when 
Laughs a child of seven. 


Joseph Mazzini, the Italian patriot, died in 
1872, and a fine monument was erected to his 
memory at Genoa. The following Lines on the 
Monument of Giuseppe Mazzini are in Swin- 
burne’s best vein: 


Italia, mother of the souls of men, 
Mother divine, 

Of all that served thee best with sword or pen, 
All sons of thine, 


Thou knowest that here the likeness of the best 
Before thee stands: 

The head most high, the heart found faithfullest, 
The purest hands. 


Above the fume and foam of time that flits, 
The soul, we know, 

Now sits on high where Alighieri sits 
With Angelo. 


Not his own heavenly tongue hath heavenly speech 
Enough to say 

What this man was, whose praise no thought may reach, 
No words can weigh. 


Since man’s first mother brought to mortal birth 
Her first-born son, 

Such grace befell not ever man on earth 
As crowns this One. 


Of God nor man was ever this thing said: 
That he could give 
Life back to her who gave him, whence his dead 
Mother might live. 


But this man found his mother dead and slain, 
With fast-sealed eyes, 
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And bade the dead rise up and live again, 
And she did rise: 


And all the world was bright with her through him: 
But dark with strife, 

Like heaven’s own sun that storming clouds bedim, 
Was all his life. 


Life and the clouds are vanished ; hate and fear 
Have had their span 

Of time to hurt and are not: He is here, 
The sunlike man. 


City superb, that hadst Columbus first 
For sovereign son, 

Be prouder that thy breast hath later nurst 
This mightier One. 


Glory be his for ever, while his land 
Lives and is free, 

As with controlling breath and sovereign hand 
He bade her be. 


Earth shows to heaven the names by thousands told 
That crown her fame, 

But highest of all that heaven and earth behold, 
Mazzini’s name. 


XVII. Minor Poets. During the long Vic- 
torian Era there were many poets whose rank, 
though decidedly secondary to that of those 
whose works we have already considered, might 
be regarded as first in many other epochs, 
for in the nineteenth century poetry was sec- 
ond only to fiction. We must hastily review 
a few of those whose names are familiar, but 
of whose works the reader may appreciate a 
few definitive words. We will consider them 
in the order of their birth. 
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1. Bryan Waller Procter (1787-1874), bet- 
ter known as Barry Cornwall, shows unmis- 
takably the influence of Lamb, whose biogra- 
phy he wrote, and of Leigh Hunt, writers of the 
preceding age. In fact, Procter may be con- 
sidered as the connecting link in poetry be- 
tween the two eras. Most of his work, how- 
ever, is now forgotten excepting by those who 
read extensively. 

2. Edward Fitzgerald (1809-1883) was born 
Edward Purcell, but when the lad was nine 
years old his father assumed his wife’s name, 
Fitzgerald. At Trinity College, Cambridge, 
the young man made friends with Thackeray 
and Thompson, but it was not until later that 
he became intimate with Tennyson. On leav- 
ing college, he settled down to the life of a 
country gentleman, but in 1851 he began pub- 
lishing his writings, which included a variety 
of prose productions, and a few years later he 
published translations of the dramas of Cal- 
deron. On the fifteenth of January, 1859, ap- 
peared without anv flourish of advertising 
trumpets—in fact, almost without announce- 
ment—the one great work for which he will 
continue to be known, namely, The Rubatyat 
of Omar Khayyam. Rossetti, Lord Houghton, 
Swinburne and other Pre-Raphaelites were in- 
strumental in rescuing the little volume from 
obscurity, and for a long time it was famous 
among that coterie before it became generally 
known. Since that time, however, its popu- 
larity has increased unceasingly. The poem 
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has been treated at length under the work of 
Omar Khayyam, in our Persian literature. 

Fitzgerald was an indolent, innocent sort of 
an individual, who ‘‘dabbled about in the river 
in his boat, loved flowers, music, fine verses, 
and occasionally the companionship of old 
friends, among whom he included Carlyle, Ten- 
nyson and others.’’ The fame which came to 
him before his death was unsought and un- 
welcome, and it is a curious fact that no one 
in our literature has ever risen to so great a 
height with so apparent a lack of effort and 
ambition. 

3. Arthur Hugh Clough (1809-1861) was the 
son of a Liverpool cotton merchant, but was 
educated at Oriel College, Oxford. There he 
came under the influence of the youthful New- 
man’s High-Church principles, but was driven 
from them by a period of skepticism, during 
which he traveled on the continent, seeing Paris 
in the revolutionary movement of 1849 and 
Rome during its siege by the French. The 
remainder of his life, with the exception of 
a visit to America, was spent quietly in Eng- 
land. Most of his works contain deep thought, 
but he was too much enamored of experiments 
in strange meters, and, excepting in a few of 
his lyrics, he was too commonplace to attain 
continued popularity. He is better known 
now, perhaps, as the subject of Matthew Ar- 
nold’s beautiful elegy, Thyrsis. 

4. Sir Edwin Arnold (1820-1904) was edu- 
cated in London and Oxford and went to India 
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as a schoolmaster, where during the mutiny he 
was able to render great service to the govern- 
ment. His chief title for remembrance, how- 
ever, is as a poet, and his most famous poem is 
The Inght of Asia, an epic on the life and teach- 
ings of Buddha, from which we have quoted 
extensively in our explanation of the teachings 
of the Eastern prophet. 

5. Edward Bulwer-Lytton, the first Karl of 
Lytton (1831-1891), the son of Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton, the novelist, and better known as Owen 
Meredith, achieved distinction both as states- 
man and poet. In 1860, after publishing sev- 
eral other poems, Lucile appeared from the 
press, and was at once accorded an immense 
measure of popularity, which, however, has 
since considerably decreased. 

6. Andrew Lang (1844-1912) was a brilliant 
scholar in the Edinburgh Academy, St. An- 
drew’s University and Balliol College, Oxford, 
and later established a reputation as one of the 
most versatile of modern journalists. He dis- 
tinguished himself as an historian; as a col- 
lector of fairy tales and ballads, which he 
turned into delightful form for children or 
explained in masterly fashion; as a writer of 
charming essays on literature and religion, and 
as a poet of exquisite skill in the writing of 
ballads and short lyrics. 

XVIII. Conciusion. To earry our account 
of English literature beyond the Victorian Era 
seems superfluous, though we have already 
trenched upon that ground in considering the 
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work of some of those writers who lived beyond 
the period we have assigned to the Victorian 
writers. Within the last fifty years a host of 
essayists, novelists and poets has arisen, and 
more fine tales have been told than in the pre- 
ceding hundred years. They have been told, 
moreover, with greater skill in plot, greater 
knowledge of character development, more 
naturally, and with greater charm of incident 
than ever before. The modern poets, like Kip- 
ling and his school, if they have fallen below 
the rank of Tennyson and the Brownings, have 
still kept pace with the lesser writers of the 
preceding age, and in time their work may be- 
come even more highly esteemed. As we said 
at the beginning of our discussion of the Vic- 
torian Age, it is impossible for us now to give 
any estimate of present-day literature or to 
predict what changes may come in the future; 
so we close the subject at a time when the char- 
acteristics of good literature throughout the 
world are practically the same, and books writ- 
ten in any of the great European languages are 
found when translated to be so similar in 
thought, content and style that their authors 
might all have been trained in the one school. 
The purpose of this work, then, has been to 
trace the progress of literature from its begin- 
nings at so many different sources until now 
in the twentieth century it has flowed through 
myriad channels and gathered into one great 
universal sea. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


AMERICAN WRITERS OF THE VICTORIAN ERA 
THE TRANSCENDENTALISTS 


OSTON. Boston always has occupied 
a somewhat isolated position. It is 
not on any of the great highways to 
other places; it 1s not the terminus of 
any great transatlantic steamship 
lines, and until the construction of its numer- 
ous railways was not in ready communication 
with other American cities. When people go 
to Boston it is because they wish to go to Bos- 
ton; while New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Chicago, St. Louis and other great cities are 
on lines of travel that naturally bring to them 
many people whose ultimate destination is else- 
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where. Boston stands for the whole of Eastern 
Massachusetts, and what is true of her is true 
of the entire region. 

Add to this fact of geographical isolation the 
further conditions that Boston and vicinity 
were settled by a people possessed of high mor- 
al sentiment, intense energy and the stern 
power of self-repression ; that her settlers came 
to this country to be free to worship as they 
pleased ; that they meant to preserve their in- 
tegrity to the last, it can be readily seen that 
conservatism and individuality were the natu- 
ral result. Social distinctions arose, continued 
to be observed till far into the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and are not wholly extinguished even 
now. The clergy early assumed and long main- 
tained a dictatorial power that was often un- 
questioned by the laity; the wealthy merchants 
constituted the aristocracy, while the farmers, 
the poorer class in the cities and the servants 
generally were as decidedly inferior in social 
position as though the people did not pride 
themselves on their democracy. 

But the Calvinistic creed had taught the 
people rectitude of conduct, and perhaps un- 
wittingly had given them the truth-searching 
spirit. The clergy watched and criticized their 
congregations both as to laxities in daily life 
and as to backsliding or wanderings from the 
true faith. Accordingly, attention became cen- 
tered on religion, and the congregation in its 
turn became as watchful and as critical as the 
preacher himself. Then the keen intellects of 
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those watching hundreds became restive under 
the restraints about them and both pew and 
pulpit began to think in new lines. 

In some such way as this it came about that 
Calvinism gave way to the new Unitarianism, 
so that when the nineteenth century opened 
there was in Boston but one Calvinistic church, 
the Old South, long known to the irreverent as 
‘‘Brimstone Corner.’’ But we cannot go into 
these controversies except as far as is neces- 
sary to make clear the greatest literature Amer- 
ica has known. Unitarianism is no longer in 
the ascendent, but at the time of which we are 
writing the men who led the movement were 
of such refined, cultivated and morally beau- 
tiful character that it is little wonder they 
revolutionized thought, even in orthodox old 
Boston. 

The rapid spread of Unitarian ideas fol- 
lowed closely after the War of 1812, and the 
outburst of literary power was coincident with 
Boston’s greatest commercial and business 
prosperity. The building of numerous rail- 
ways had connected the various outlying vil- 
lages; towns and factories had arisen, and thet 
fisheries and other commercial industries had 
made their influence felt far at sea. This epoch 
was a renaissance for the Puritan colonies as 
much as was the Shakespearean period a new 
birth for England. It was, too, a time of intel- 
lectual unrest, of the abandonment of old ideas, 
of irreverence for the past and of a profound 
and unwarranted confidence in the future. 
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IT. THe TRANSCENDENTALISTS. An outgrowth 
of this spirit was the philosophical movement 
known as Transcendentalism. The exact doc- 
trines of this school are hard to define, for there 
were really no fixed principles of faith. To 
some the word meant one thing, while to others 
its meaning was quite different, but perhaps 
all would admit at least the definition given in 
1840 by George Ripley, a very worthy gentle- 
man who was for a time the recognized leader 
of the Transcendental movement: 


There is a class of persons who desire a reform in the 
prevailing philosophy of the day. They are called Trans- 
cendentalists because they believe in an order of truths 
which transcends the sphere of the external senses. Their 
leading idea is the supremacy of mind over matter. 
Hence they maintain that the truth of religion does not 
depend on tradition or historical facts, but has an un- 
erring witness in the soul. There is a light, they believe, 
which enlighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world; there is a faculty in all—the most degraded, the 
most ignorant, the most obscure,—to perceive spiritual 
truth when distinctly presented ; and the ultimate appeal 
on all moral questions is not to a jury of scholars, a hier- 
archy of divines, or the prescriptions of a creed, but to 
the common sense of the human race. 


Practically it was felt that the Transcenden- 
talists were dreamers rather than students; 
that the subjects of their thought were rather 
the things that cannot be known than those 
which by patient scientific research might be 
discovered; speculation was to them more 
attractive than Icgical reasoning. 
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However, they did make an attempt to put 
their philosophy into practice. The Dial was 
established by Ripley to advocate their views, 
but after a brief-lived popularity among its 
supporters it died a natural death, four years 
from the date of the first number. Then Broo <x 
Farm, a tract of two hundred acres about nine 
miles from Boston, was purchased. Here it 
was proposed to establish a socialistic colony 
whose members should live in perfect equality, 
free to think and to grow in mind and soul, 
but at the same time contributing such labor 
as was necessary to keep the colony in exist- 
ence. Property was held in common; each 
member was allowed a certain percent on his 
investment and was paid a fixed price for his 
labor. He might work at what he pleased and 
was paid the same wages whether his work was 
intellectual or manual. Members could live in 
separate establishments or in the common 
house, but each must pay his living expenses. 
It was all a beautiful dream of a community 
in which brotherly love should flourish and in 
which the arts and sciences should multiply, 
while vice and crime became unknown. But it 
was all a dream, however beautiful, and lasted 
only five years. The energetic bore the bur- 
dens as in the world at large, and the indolent 
profited by the exertions of others. 

Finding their own simple organization a 
failure, the Transcendentalists adopted the or- 
ganization of Fourier, a French socialist leader 
then in the height of his popularity. Finan- 
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cial troubles had come upon them before the 
change, and when in 1846 their community 
building burned, the colony was abandoned. 

The Brook Farm experiment had proved a 
failure, yet it was not without its redeeming 
features. It had been a delightful experience 
to many, had brought together some of the 
most brilliant people of the day under condi- 
tions highly favorable to their development, 
and, more than that, it had given a strong im- 
petus for good to a number of young people 
who had been sent there for their education. 
It is pleasant to remember that while the com- 
munity adopted Fourierism in part, they quiet- 
ly ignored the free-love doctrines, and although 
men and women lived at Brook Farm together, 
the marriage relation was always respected, 
and no suspicion of scandal ever arose against 
them. So great, so pure and so high-minded a 
group of people it would be difficult to bring 
together again. The whole experiment is 
unique in history, and the influence it left on 
literature is without a parallel. 

And who were the Transcendentalists? 
George Ripley was the practical leader in the 
movement, and the Brook Farm experiment 
left him a debt it took years to satisfy. He 
became a writer for religious magazines and a 
regular member of the staff of the New York 
Tribune. A. Bronson Alcott, father of Louisa 
M. Alcott, an impractical, genial and whole- 
souled man who taught school and lectured, 


who wrote and conversed both in England and 
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America, represented the extreme of Trans- 
cendental philosophy. He finally established 
at his home the Concord School of Philosophy, 
where he and other notable men lectured and 
conversed during a series of seven years. Jones 
Very, the saintly poet of Transcendentalism, 
wrote weak verse not worthy of admiration. 
Margaret Fuller, the most highly-gifted of 
the acknowledged leaders, was born in 1810. 
She was extremely precocious, and an unwise 
father stimulated her intellect and pushed her 
forward in her studies so rapidly that the ef- 
fect could always be noticed. She became ar- 
rogant, vain, sentimental and exceedingly fond 
of admiration. So far did these qualities de- 
velop that she was often severely criticized, 
and really with some justice. Her romantic 
attachment for Emerson and her utter failure 
to interest that calm man to a greater extent 
than the friendship he was satisfied to give her, 
and with which she was at last content, is one 
of the curious idyls of literature. She was in 
her day a writer of considerable popularity, 
but her emotional nature and her prejudices 
prevented her from making a permanent suc- 
cess as a literary critic. She went to England, 
thence to the continent, and finally to Italy, 
where she became deeply interested in the revo- 
lutionary schemes that were then leading to 
the United Italy of to-day. Here she became 
infatuated with a young Italian patriot named 
Ossoli, whom she married in secret. Her brief 
life with him was filled with care and anxiety; 
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a child was born; the father was in the battles 
around Rome or embroiled in anxious plotting. 
Finally, they determined to return to America, 
but on the way the captain of the ship died of 
smallpox, and the little Ossoli boy was stricken 
with the same dread disease. Then, within 
sight of land off the harbor of New York, the 
ill-fated ship sank, carrying with it the entire 
Ossoli family. The most notable character- 
istic of Margaret Fuller Ossoli was her power 
to win confidence and friendship, and few 
women could count among their warm per- 
sonal friends so many famous and talented 
people. 

Ill. HawtHorne. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
(1804-1864) was a true American. From his 
father who, like many of his ancestors, was a 
shipmaster, the boy inherited resolution of 
character; from his mother, beauty and rare 
refinement. His childhood was rather unusual 
from its lack of regular education; his studies 
seem not to have been formal, but he delighted 
in Spenser’s faerie Queene, Bunyan’s Pul- 
grim’s Progress, Shakespeare’s dramas and 
Milton’s poetry. When ten years old he was 
sent to his uncle, who had interested himself in 
the boy since the death of the latter’s father. 
On his uncle’s farm near Lake Sebago he spent 
a most profitable year, rambling in the woods, 
delighting in their solitude, observing and re- 
cording what he had noted. He then returned 
to Salem to finish his preparation for Bowdoin 
College, which he entered in 1821. Here he 
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failed to distinguish himself as a scholar, but 
excelled in English theme-writing and Greek 
and Latin translation, and made two influential 
friends, the poet Longfellow and Franklin 
Pierce. After his graduation in 1824 came the 
period of his life which brought him the repu- 
tation of being eccentric. Literature he had 
chosen as a profession; that meant, to one of 
his exacting sense of duty, a thorough, inde- 
pendent preparation. For twelve years he 
lived at his mother’s house as a recluse, shun- 
ning society, often even that of his mother 
and sisters, scarcely leaving the house except 
on lonely rambles. These years, devoted not 
to regular study but to brooding, dreaming and 
written expression, were of the greatest signifi- 
cance. At this time he perfected his mar- 
velous style, applying to it most conscientious 
and rigorous tests. His writings, however, not- 
withstanding their merit, received no wider 
circulation than that of local papers and maga- 
zines, 

For a time he was a member of the Brook 
Farm community, but was soon glad to aban- 
don it, for though he tried ‘‘to convert himself 
into a milkmaid’’ he did not enjoy the experi- 
ence any more than being ‘‘a chambermaid to 
cows and pigs.’’ Some of the experiences of 
Miles Coverdale in The Bhithedale Romance 
are Hawthorne’s own while in the community. 

He was married to Miss Peabody of Salem, 
in 1842, and settled at Concord in the ‘‘Old 
Manse.’”’ His Twice Told Tales, written while 
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he was in seclusion, had been published, and 
fame was coming to him slowly. He had prof- 
ited by his wholesome, practical life as weigher 
and gauger in the Boston custom-house and 
as surveyor of the port of Salem, so that when 
a change in political parties removed him from 
the latter office he was prepared to produce 
the first and greatest of his four long romances, 
The Scarlet Letter. This won for him im- 
mediate fame. The House of the Seven Gables 
and The Wonder Book for children, The 
Blithedale Romance and Tanglewood Tales 
successively appeared. President Pierce, per- 
haps his most intimate friend, appointed Haw- 
thorne to the consulship at Liverpool, and for 
four years he lived in England. Then he 
traveled in Italy, where The Marble Faun was 
written. 

After his return, his health became steadily 
poorer. Thinking to gain new strength, he 
started on a little tour with ex-President Pierce 
(1864), but got no farther than Plymouth, New 
Hampshire, when the sudden death he had 
always wished for overtook him. Five days 
afterwards he was buried in ‘‘Sleepy Hollow,”’ 
in the Concord cemetery. 

Hawthorne’s personality left a most vivid 
impression on those who came in contact with 
him. His manly form and strikingly beauti- 
ful face won him immediate attention, and his 
silence and reticence set him off in a worid of 
his own where none might approach. Joined 
with his resolute strength was a distinctly fem- 
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inine element of character, a fine susceptibility 
that showed in every expression of his face, 
and in an extreme shyness which caused him to 
blush on the slightest provocation, even when 
among intimate friends. Social occasions were 
torture to him. His calm, gentle spirit was 
satisfied in the atmosphere of his home, made 
happy by one of the most perfect marriages. 
Often Hawthorne has been misunderstood 
and called a pessimist and a fatalist who de- 
velops repelling subjects in morbid style. Even 
his friend, the philosopher Emerson, felt that 
his genius had been used rather unfortunately 
and had taken too dark a color. But according 
to his wife and children, he was the very reverse 
of gloomy and morbid. His daughter speaks 
of him as ‘‘the gayest person I ever saw; there 
never was such a playmate in all the world;”’ 
and his wife tells of his cheerfulness and wit. 
The man’s spirit was too great and true, too 
nearly in harmony with all that is good, to 
limit itself to a gloomy view of life. It was 
merely that in the all-engrossing observation 
of the sadder side of man’s inner life, depicting 
the origin, growth and effects of sin best suited 
his genius. The heart, with its struggles, 
its falls and its triumphs, rather than the ex- 
ternal world and its conditions, constituted for 
him the reality of life. With the aid of con- 
stant introspection and a marvelous penetra- 
tion, he made his studies, deploring the curse 
of sin and moved to the depths of his nature by 
suffering inevitable from transgression. 
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But although Hawthorne’s life-work was 
this ethical study, never did he aim at making 
his writings the direct medium of moral teach- 
ing. The artistic, beauty-loving side of his 
nature was too strong to allow of his becoming 
a preaching author. A proof of the abiding 
greatness of his works is that there are woven 
in with them moral problems for the solution 
of which he gives suggestions but never ad- 
vances an arbitrary theory. The art in his 
works was secured by a thorough study of 
effective expression, yet his style seems a 
natural growth from the very essence of the 
inner thought, so naturally and easily does it 
flow along. It is sometimes delicately humor- 
ous, and always clear, even when expressing 
most subtle thoughts and fanciful images. The 
mystery and shadowy influences, the spirit of 
another and superhuman world, which haunts 
all of Hawthorne’s works, appear among fa- 
miliar scenes and find expression in a style 
which might describe commonplace fact. 

IV. HawtTHorne’s Romances. Probably the 
most popular of Hawthorne’s romances is The 
Marble Faun, which he began while in Italy, 
finished after his return to this country, and 
published originally under the title The Trans- 
formation. The book, interesting in itself and 
written in Hawthorne’s inimitable style, con- 
tains his views upon Italian art, and from its 
intense local color is almost universally read 
by those who visit Rome. The development of 
the character of Donatello is remarkably well 
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done, and he preserves a human interest that 
is almost equaled by that which the reader 
feels in Miriam and Hilda. But after all, the 
literary critics might very properly rank The 
Marble Faun, with all its brillianey of descrip- 
tion and sentimental interest, far below Haw- 
thorne’s great Puritan romance, which stands 
unequaled in American literature, if not in 
that of the mother country. 

The Scarlet Letter is the most ‘‘ Hawthorn- 
esque’’ of all the great writer’s work, and when 
we use that word we do it advisedly, for no one 
has ever had so unique a style or one so thor- 
oughly personal or more certain to be recog- 
nized by an appreciative reader. T'he grimness, 
ugliness and stern morality of Puritan nature 
were never better delineated, and if the novel 
has not attained the greatest popularity on both 
sides of the ocean it is probably because of its 
extreme local color, which is no less vivid, 
however different, than that of The Marble 
Faun. 

The subject of The Scarlet Letter, sin and 
its inevitable punishment, makes an universal 
appeal to human beings, although the mystical 
and half-symbolic treatment of the scarlet let- 
ter and the introduction of such a fantastic 
character as Pearl may lessen somewhat the 
force of the lesson and lead thoughtless readers 
to question the absolute sincerity of the author. 
Nevertheless, Hester Prynne and Arthur Dim- 
mesdale are vividly real, and the bitter revenge 
taken by Roger Chillingworth is thoroughly in 
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keeping with Puritan character, even though 
somewhat depressing to the modern reader. 
The introduction to The Scarlet Letter consists 
of a delightful essay relating some of Haw- 
thorne’s experiences in the Salem custom- 
house, which, while it reminds us in some re- 
spects of the writings of Charles Lamb, is thor- 
oughly original. A trait of character in one of 
his subordinates is picked out in an extremely 
vivid manner as follows: 


His gormandism was a highly agreeable trait; and to 

hear him talk of roast meat was as appetizing as a pickle 
or an oyster. As he possessed no higher attribute, and 
neither sacrificed nor vitiated any spiritual endowment 
by devoting all his energies and ingenuities to subserve 
the delight and profit of his maw, it always pleased and 
satisfied me to hear him expatiate on fish, poultry, and 
butcher’s meat, and the most eligible methods of prepar- 
ing them for the table. His reminiscences of good cheer, 
however ancient the date of the actual banquet, seemed 
to bring the savor of pig or turkey under one’s very 
nostrils. There were flavors on his palate that had 
lingered there not less than sixty or seventy years, and 
were still apparently as fresh as the mutton-chop which 
he had just devoured for his breakfast. I have heard 
him smack his lips over dinners, every guest at which, 
except himself, had long been food for worms. 
The chief tragic event of the old man’s life, so far as I 
could judge, was his mishap with a certain goose which 
lived and died some twenty or forty years ago; a goose 
of most promising figure, but which at table proved so 
inveterately tough that the carving-knife would make no 
impression on its carcass, and it could only be divided 
with an axe and handsaw. 


Charming and powerful as is The House of 
the Seven Gables, with its delightful Phoebe 
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and original Uncle Venner, and genuinely 
pathetic as are many of the scenes, its appeal 
is not so universal as that of The Scarlet Letter, 
and its popularity has proved much less. In 
this work, however, as elsewhere, appears Haw- 
thorne’s sympathetic interest in the sinner, 
howevermuch he may decry the sin. In one 
place he has written, ‘‘Man must not disclaim 
his brotherhood, even with the guiltiest, since, 
though his hand be clean, his heart has surely 
been polluted by the fleeting phantoms of 
iniquity.”’ 

The chief interest in The Blithedale Ro- 
mance lies perhaps in its relation to Brook 
Farm, while the later romances, Septimius Fel- 
ton, Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret and the fragmen- 
tary Dolliver Romance are distinctly inferior 
and show the failing powers of a genius which 
had been seriously affected by misfortunes and 
injured no less by the brooding melancholy 
which was brought on largely by the Civil War 
and events which had led up to it. 

No sketch of Hawthorne would be complete 
without more than a mention of his shorter 
stories, which appeared in several different 
collections. The Wonder Book, Twice Told 
Tales, Mosses from the Old Manse and Grand- 
father’s Chatr are all names of books familiar 
to the lover of short stories, and most of them 
are household words to the children of our land. 
The Legend of the Great Stone Face, The Am- 
bitious Guest, The Pine Tree Shillings, The 
Chimera, The Golden Touch and a score of 
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other single tales have only to be mentioned 
to show that in whatever department of litera- 
ture Hawthorne worked he touched everything 
with the magic of his genius. We have had no 
other writer like him. 

Julian Hawthorne, in his biography of his 
father, says that Fancy’s Show-Box, which 
follows, was the result of a bitter personal 
experience. It seems that at one time Haw- 
thorne was led by a malicious woman to think 
that a friend of his had insulted her, and Haw- 
thorne, in an outburst of indignation, chal- 
lenged the friend to fight a duel. The friend, 
however, was able to establish the character of 
the woman and the malice of her act, and, 
having done so, requested a renewal of Haw- 
thorne’s friendship, which was promptly 
granted. 

But this was not to be the end of the 
episode, for another friend of Hawthorne’s, 
Cilley by name, was the recipient of a challenge 
which he was under no obligation by the code 
of honor to accept; however, having heard of 
Hawthorne’s action, he decided to accept it, 
met his antagonist, and was killed. The effect 
upon Hawthorne was profound, and under the 
feelings excited by the dreadful act he wrote 
Fancy’s Show-Boz, in which is discussed the 
question, ‘‘whether the soul may contract the 
stains of guilt, in all their depth and flagrancy, 
from deeds which may have been plotted and 
resolved upon, but which physically have never 
had an existence:”’ 
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What is Guilt? A stain upon the soul. And it is a 
point of vast interest, whether the soul may contract such 
stains, in all their depth and flagrancy, from deeds which 
may have been plotted and resolved upon, but which, 
physically, have never had existence. Must the fleshly 
hand and visible frame of man set its seal to the evil 
designs of the soul, in order to give them their entire 
validity against the sinner? Or, while none but crimes 
perpetrated are cognizable before an earthly tribunal, 
will guilty thoughts—of which guilty deeds are no more 
than shadows—will these draw down the full weight of 
a condemning sentence in the supreme court of eternity ? 
In the solitude of a midnight chamber, or in a desert, afar 
from men, or in a church, while the body is kneeling, the 
soul may pollute itself even with those crimes which we 
are accustomed to deem altogether carnal. If this be 
true, it is a fearful truth. 

Let us illustrate the subject by an imaginary example. 
A venerable gentleman, one Mr. Smith, who had long 
been regarded as a pattern of moral excellence, was 
warming his aged blood with a glass or two of generous 
wine. His children being gone forth about their worldly 
business, and his grandchildren at school, he sat alone in 
a deep, luxurious armchair with his feet beneath a richly 
carved mahogany table. Some old people have a dread 
of solitude, and when better company may not be had, 
rejoice even to hear the quiet breathing of a babe, asleep 
upon the carpet. But Mr. Smith, whose silver hair was 
the bright symbol of a life unstained, except by such spots 
as are inseparable from human nature, had no need of 
a babe to protect him by its purity, nor of a grown person 
to stand between him and his own soul. Nevertheless, 
elther Manhood must converse with Age, or Womanhood 
must sooth him with gentle cares, or Infancy must sport 
around his chair, or his thoughts will stray into the misty 
region of the past, and the old man be chill and sad. 
Wine will not always cheer him. Such might have been 
the case with Mr. Smith, when, through the brilliant 
medium of his glass of old Madeira, he beheld three 
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figures entering the room. These were Fancy, who had 
assumed the garb and aspect of an itinerant showman, 
with a box of pictures on her back; and Memory, in the 
likeness of a clerk, with a pen behind her ear, an ink- 
horn at her buttonhole, and a huge manuscript volume 
beneath her arm; and lastly, behind the other two, a 
person shrouded in a dusky mantle which concealed both 
face and form. But Mr. Smith had a shrewd idea that 
it was Conscience. 

How kind of Fancy, Memory, and Conscience to visit 
the old gentleman, just as he was beginning to imagine 
that the wine had neither so bright a sparkle nor so 
excellent a flavor as when himself and the liquor were 
less aged! Through the dim length of the apartment, 
where crimson curtains muffled the glare of sunshine, 
and created a rich obscurity, the three guests drew near 
the silver-haired old man. Memory, with a finger be- 
tween the leaves of her huge volume, placed herself at 
his right hand. Conscience, with her face still hidden 
in the dusky mantle, took her station on the left, so as 
to be next his heart; while Fancy set down her picture- 
box upon the table, with the magnifying-glass convenient 
to his eye. We can sketch merely the outlines of two or 
three out of the many pictures which, at the pulling of a 
string, successively peopled the box with the semblances 
of living scenes. 

One was a moonlight picture; in the background, a 
lowly dwelling; and in front, partly shadowed by a tree, 
yet besprinkled with flakes of radiance, two youthful 
figures, male and female. The young man stood with 
folded arms, a haughty smile upon his lip, and a gleam 
of triumph in his eye, as he glanced downward at the 
kneeling girl. She was almost prostrate at his feet, evi- 
dently sinking under a weight of shame and anguish, 
which hardly allowed her to life her clasped hands in 
supplication. Her eyes she could not lift. But neither 
her agony, nor the lovely features on which it was 
depicted, nor the slender grace of the form which it 
convulsed, appeared to soften the obduracy of the young 
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man. He was the personification of triumphant scorn. 
Now, strange to say, as old Mr. Smith peeped through 
the magnifying-glass, which made the objects start out 
from the canvas with magical deception, he began to 
recognize the farm-house, the tree, and both the figures 
of the picture. The young man, in times long past, had 
often met his gaze within the looking-glass; the girl was 
the very image of his first love—his cottage-love—his 
Martha Burroughs! Mr. Smith was seandalized. ‘‘Oh, 
vile and slanderous picture!’’ he exclaims. ‘‘When have 
I triumphed over ruined innocence? Was not Martha 
wedded in her teens to David Tompkins, who won her 
girlish love, and long enjoyed her affection as a wife? 
And ever since his death, she has lived a reputable 
widow !’’ Meantime, Memory was turning over the leaves 
of her volume, rustling them to and fro with uncertain 
fingers, until, among the earlier pages, she found one 
which had reference to this picture. She reads it, close 
to the old gentleman’s ear; it is a record merely of sinful 
thought, which never was embodied in an act; but, while 
Memory is reading, Conscience unveils her face, and 
strikes a dagger to the heart of Mr. Smith. Though not 
a deathblow, the torture was extreme. 

The exhibition proceeded. One after another, Fancy 
displayed her pictures, all of which appeared to have 
been painted by some malicious artist, on purpose to vex 
Mr. Smith. Not a shadow of proof could have been 
adduced, in any earthly court, that he was guilty of the 
slightest of those sins which were thus made to stare 
him in the face. In one scene, there was a table set out, 
with several bottles, and glasses half filled with wine, 
which threw back the dull ray of an expiring lamp. 
There had been mirth and revelry, until the hand of the 
clock stood just at midnight, when Murder stepped be- 
tween the boon companions. A young man had fallen on 
the floor, and lay stone dead, with a ghastly wound 
crushed into his temple, while over him, with a delirium 
of mingled rage and horror in his countenance, stood the 
youthful likeness of Mr. Smith. The murdered youth 
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wore the features of Edward Spencer! ‘‘ What does this 
rascal of a painter mean?’’ cries Mr. Smith, provoked 
beyond all patience. ‘‘Edward Spencer was my earliest 
and dearest friend, true to me as I to him, through more 
than half a century. Neither I, nor any other, ever 
murdered him. Was he not alive within five years, and 
did he not, in token of our long friendship, bequeath me 
his gold-headed cane, and a mourning ring?’’ Again 
had Memory been turning over her volume, and fixed at 
length upon so confused a page, that she surely must 
have scribbled it when she was tipsy. The purport was, 
however, that, while Mr. Smith and Edward Spencer 
were heating their young blood with wine, a quarrel had 
flashed up between them, and Mr. Smith, in deadly wrath, 
had flung a bottle at Spencer’s head. True, it missed its 
alm, and merely smashed a looking-glass; and the next 
morning, when the incident was imperfectly remembered, 
they had shaken hands with a hearty laugh. Yet, again, 
while Memory was reading, Conscience unveiled her face, 
struck a dagger to the heart of Mr. Smith, and quelled 
his remonstrance with her iron frown. The pain was 
quite excruciating. 

Some of the pictures had been painted with so doubt- 
ful a touch, and in colors so faint and pale, that the sub- 
jects could barely be conjectured. A dull, semi-trans- 
parent mist had been thrown over the surface of the 
canvas, into which the figures seemed to vanish, while the 
eye sought most earnestly to fix them. But in every 
scene, however dubiously portrayed, Mr. Smith was in- 
variably haunted by his own lineaments, at various ages, 
as in a dusty mirror. After poring several minutes over 
one of these blurred and almost indistinguishable pic- 
tures, he began to see that the painter had intended to 
represent him, now in the decline of life, as stripping 
the clothes from the backs of three half-starved children. 
‘‘Really, this puzzles me!’’ quoth Mr. Smith, with the 
irony of conscious rectitude. ‘‘ Asking pardon of the 
painter, I pronounce him a fool, as well as a scandalous 
knave. A man of my standing in the world, to be rob- 
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bing little children of their clothes! Ridiculous!’’ But 
while he spoke, Memory had searched her fatal volume, 
and found a page, which, with her sad, calm voice, she 
poured into his ear. It was not altogether inapplicable 
to the misty scene. It told how Mr. Smith had been 
grievously tempted, by many devilish sophistries, on the 
ground of a legal quibble, to commence a lawsuit against 
three orphan children, joint heirs to a considerable estate. 
Fortunately, before he was quite decided, his claims had 
turned out nearly as devoid of law as of justice. As 
Memory ceased to read, Conscience again thrust aside 
her mantle, and would have struck her victim with the 
envenomed dagger, only that he struggled, and clasped 
his hands before his heart. Even then, however, he 
sustained an ugly gash. 

Why should we follow Fancy through the whole series 
of those awful pictures? Painted by an artist of won- 
drous power, and terrible acquaintance with the secret 
soul, they embodied the ghosts of all the never-per- 
petrated sins that had glided through the lifetime of Mr. 
Smith. And could such beings of cloudy fantasy, so near 
akin to nothingness, give valid evidence against him, at 
the day of judgment? Be that the case or not, there is 
reason to believe, that one truly penitential tear would 
have washed away each hateful picture, and left the 
canvas white as snow. But Mr. Smith, at a prick of Con- 
science too keen to be endured, bellowed aloud, with im- 
patient agony, and suddenly discovered that his three 
guests were gone. There he sat alone, a silver-haired and 
highly venerated old man, in the rich gloom of the crim- 
son-curtained room, with no box of pictures on the table, 
but only a decanter of most excellent Madeira. Yet his 
heart still seemed to fester with the venom of the dagger. 

Nevertheless, the unfortunate old gentleman might 
have argued the matter with Conscience, and alleged 
many reasons wherefore she should not smite him so 
pitilessly. Were we to take up his cause, it should be 
somewhat in the following fashion. A scheme of guilt, 
till it be put in execution, greatly resembles a train of 
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incidents in a projected tale. The latter, in order to 
produce a sense of reality in the reader’s mind, must be 
conceived with such proportionate strength by the author 
as to seem, in the glow of fancy, more like truth, past, 
present, or to come, than purely fiction. The prospective 
sinner, on the other hand, weaves his plot of crime, but 
seldom or never feels a perfect certainty that it will be 
executed. There is a dreaminess diffused about his 
thoughts; in a dream, as it were, he strikes the deathblow 
into his victim’s heart, and starts to find an indelible 
blood stain on his hand. Thus a novel-writer, or a 
dramatist, in creating a villain of romance, and fitting 
him with evil deeds, and the villain of actual life, in pro- 
jecting crimes that will be perpetrated, may almost meet 
each other half-way between reality and fancy. It is not 
until the crime is accomplished that guilt clenches its 
gripe upon the guilty heart and claims it for its own. 
Then, and not before, sin is actually felt and acknowl- 
edged, and, if unaccompanied by repentance, grows a 
thousandfold more virulent by its self-consciousness. Be 
it considered, also, that men often overestimate their 
capacity for evil. At a distance, while its attendant cir- 
cumstances do not press upon their notice, and its results 
are dimly seen, they can bear to contemplate it. They 
may take the steps which lead to crime, impelled by the 
same sort of mental action as in working out a mathemat- 
ical problem, yet be powerless with compunction at the 
final moment. They knew not what deed it was that they 
deemed themselves resolved to do. In truth, there is no 
such thing in man’s nature as a settled and full resolve, 
either for good or evil, except at the very moment of 
execution. Let us hope, therefore, that all the dreadful 
consequences of sin will not be incurred unless the act 
have set its seal upon the thought. 

Yet, with the slight fancy-work which we have framed, 
some sad and awful truths are interwoven. Man must 
not disclaim his brotherhood, even with the guiltiest, 
since, though his hand be clean, his heart has surely been 
pounted by the flitting phantoms of iniquity. He must 
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feel that when he shall knock at the gate of heaven, no 
semblance of an unspotted life can entitle him to entrance 
there. Penitence must kneel, and Mercy come from the 
footstool of the throne, or that golden gate will never 
open! 


V. THoreav. Henry David Thoreau, whose 
parents were of French descent, was born in 
1817 in Connecticut, was graduated at Harvard 
and then settled at Concord. He was skillful 
in many ways, and by surveying a little, farm- 
ing a little, making lead pencils and tailoring, 
he managed to supply himself with the neces- 
sities of his simple life and to leave the greater 
part of his time for thinking and writing. 
When he worked it was either that he might 
secure something to eat, something to wear, or 
that he might learn something from his work. 
When he found he could make the best of lead 
pencils he ceased to make them, because he had 
nothing more to learn in that art. 

He was an intimate friend and disciple of 
Emerson, lived in his family for several years 
at different times, and was also a tutor in the 
family of Emerson’s brother, where he was 
much loved and respected. He was not alto- 
gether a recluse, for he traveled about through 
the woods of Maine and Canada, into the White 
Mountains and through the Cape Cod region, 
sometimes alone and again with some friend, 
particularly Ellery Channing; but most of his 
eccentric life was spent in and about Concord, 
the Concord where Emerson, Hawthorne and 
the Alcotts lived, where in the earlier days the 
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colonial patriots had first openly withstood the 
troops of Great Britain. Here he wrote and 
published Walden and A Week on the Concord 
and Merrimac Rivers, the only books given to 
the public during his life-time, the remainder 
of the nine or ten volumes now in print having 
been selected from the voluminous diary he left 
to his friends. Walden is a circumstantial and 
at the same time earnest and poetical account 
of the period he spent in hermit-like retirement 
in a little shanty he built for himself on land 
owned by Emerson that bordered on Walden 
Pond, near Concord. Here he lived an abstem- 
ious life for nearly two years, cultivating a 
little patch of land, doing with his own hands 
all the menial labors necessary for his existence. 
He says that the house cost him $28.1214, and 
that one summer he made from his gardening 
$8.7114. These figures give us some idea of the 
paltriness of his labors and his great contempt 
for money and for what are called the comforts 
of life. 

But if the wants of his body were few, the 
needs of his soul were many, and those years of 
seclusion and privation were years of growth 
whose fruit was one of the finest books of the 
language. His home was in a beautiful spot 
where the pines whispered their sweet music 
to his listening ears, and bright flowers, grace- 
ful vines and the cheery woodland songsters 
gladdened his watchful eyes. Beauty he saw 
in everything, and his were the keen, observant 
eyes of a trained naturalist. Everything in 
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nature had its lesson for him, and that lesson 
he was able to teach to any who have intel- 
ligence to read and the love of nature with 
which to interpret. 

His life was a protest against the luxuries 
and mean vulgarity of those who have no high 
intellectual purpose in life. He felt that the 
only hope of reformation for the world was 
that individuals should reform, and in his per- 
fect sincerity he tried to live up to his ideals, 
extravagant as they were, and he was royally 
sincere. He hated slavery with a bitter hatred, 
and because slavery was sanctioned by the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts he declined 
to pay his annual poll tax and was thrown into 
prison for his refusal. While there Emerson 
came to see the rugged old philosopher. ‘* Why 
are you here?’’ asked the Sage of Concord. 
Thoreau drew himself up and replied, ‘‘ Why 
are you not here?’’ Against the protest of the 
self-made martyr, Emerson paid the tax and 
Thoreau was released, declaring that he would 
never pay to the support of such a government. 
He kept his word, but friends regularly paid 
the tax for him, and he was not again molested. 

It is not wise to dwell on what may be to some 
the repellent side of Thoreau’s character. 
What concerns us is his contribution to litera- 
ture, and in that we find ground for great satis- 
faction. His minute knowledge of nature and 
his loving portrayal of it, the charm of his 
quaint observations and the musical qualities 
of his stvle make the reading of his essays a 
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continual delight to those who have some 
understanding of the wild life of nature. He 
finds in the most unpromising subjects material 
for his pen, and these he treats in sentences and 
paragraphs that are models of artistic form. 
Take these examples from Wild Apples: 


Near the beginning of May, we notice little thickets 
of apple-trees just springing up in the pastures where 
cattle have been,—as the rocky ones of our Easterbrooks 
country, or the top of Nobscot Hill, in Sudbury. One 
or two of these perhaps survive the drought and other 
accidents,—their very birthplace defending them against 
the encroaching grass and some other dangers, at first. 


In two years’ time ’t had thus 
Reached the level of the rocks, 
Admired the stretching world, 
Nor feared the wandering flocks. 


But at this tender age 
Its sufferings began: 
There came a browsing ox 
And cut it down a span. 


This time, perhaps, the ox does not notice it amid the 
grass; but the next year, when it has grown more stout, 
he recognizes it for a fellow-emigrant from the old coun- 
try, the flavor of whose leaves and twigs he well knows; 
and though at first he pauses to welcome it, and express 
his surprise, and gets for answer, ‘‘The same cause that 
brought you here brought me,’’ he nevertheless browses 
it again, reflecting, it may be, that he has some title to it. 

Thus cut down annually, it does not despair; but, 
putting forth two short twigs for every one cut off, it 
spreads out low along the ground in the hollows or be- 
tween the rocks, growing more stout and scrubby, until 
it forms, not a tree as yet, but a little pyramidal, stiff, 
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twiggy mass, almost as solid and impenetrable as a rock. 
Some of the densest and most impenetrable clumps of 
bushes that I have ever seen, as well on account of the 
closeness and stubbornness of their branches as of their 
thorns, have been these wild-apple scrubs. They are 
more like the scrubby fir and black spruce on which you 
stand, and sometimes walk on the tops of mountains, 
where cold is the demon they contend with, than any- 
thing else. No wonder they are prompted to grow thorns 
at last, to defend themselves against such foes. In their 
thorniness, however, there is no malice, only malic acid. 


Thoreau died in 1862, and therefore failed to 
see the triumph of the anti-slavery party, 
which he had so vigorously supported. In con- 
sidering his work, we must remember that his 
study of nature was occasioned by his instinc- 
tive appreciation of the beautiful, was, in fact, 
the poet’s admiration and not the cold-blooded 
observation of the scientist. So he made the 
world no wiser by those systematic and pro- 
longed studies that develop natural laws, but 
he left it happier for those who love to read. 

VI. Emerson. A man true to his convictions 
under all circumstances, a husband and father 
devoted to his family, a faithful friend deeply 
beloved by every one who knew him—such was 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-1882), the poet 
and philosopher. Of the best New England 
blood, he was the product of generations of 
culture and scholarship. His father was poor 
and, dying when Emerson was but eight years 
old, left his family indigent, but the mother 
determined that this son, the second of five, 
should have a college education, and by hard 
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work and close economy on the part of both it 
was accomplished. In after years Emerson 
always regarded the severity of his self-denial 
as a valuable discipline and a considerable 
factor in his development. 

He was graduated at eighteen, taught school 
for several years, was a clergyman for six 
years, and then gave up his calling because he 
could not conscientiously preach what he did 
not believe. At the age of thirty, on his return 
from a trip to Europe, he wrote in his diary: 


The highest revelation is that God is in every man. 
Milton describes himself in his letter to Diodati as 
enamored of moral perfection. He did not love it more 
than I. That which I can not yet declare has been my 
angel from childhood until now. It has separated me 
from men. It has watered my pillow. It has driven sleep 
from my bed. It has tortured me for my guilt. It has 
inspired me with hope. It can not be defeated by my 
defeats. It can not be questioned, though all the martyrs 
apostatize. It is always the glory that shall be revealed, 
it is the ‘‘open secret’’ of the universe. And it is only 
the feebleness and dust of the observer that makes it 
the future; the whole is now potentially at the bottom of 
his heart. It is not a sufficient reply to the red and angry 
worldling, coloring as he affirms his unbelief, to say, 
‘‘Think on living hereafter.’’ I have to do no more than 
you with that question of another life. I believe in this 
life. I believe it continues. As long as I am here, I 
plainly read my duties as writ with pencil of fire. They 
speak not of death, they are woven of immortal thread. 


This was the rule and guide of his life, and 
he followed it devoutly —followed the doctrine 
and led others with him, for it is the keynote 
of his philosophy. 
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Emerson lived at Concord, near the homes 
of the Alcotts, of Thoreau and of Hawthorne, 
in a plain, square, white house, shaded by a 
beautiful grove of elms. Here most of his 
writing was done and here his friends gathered 
about him. He was not an orator, but was an 
attractive and forcible speaker, of whom 
George William Curtis says: 

It was not a sermon, nor an oration, nor an argu- 
ment; it was the perfection of talk; the talk of a poet, 
of a philosopher, of a scholar. Its wit was a rapier, 
smooth, sharp, incisive, delicate, exquisite. The blade 
was pure as an icicle. You would have sworn that the 
hilt was diamond. 


As a reformer, Emerson’s work must not be 
underestimated. His faultless character and 
strong personality gave increased vitality to 
a doctrine that made no enemies except those 
who were too illiberal to consider the sincerity 
and truth of the man who advocated freedom 
of intellect and extolled the power of soul. 

VII. Emerson’s Prost. Emerson cannot be 
called a philosopher in the sense that he evolved 
a system, originated great ideas or followed 
a long train of logical thought to inevitable 
conclusion; but no man ever existed who had 
greater power to stimulate others to think, to 
live and to act, and it is in this capacity that 
his great value to the world lies. In style 
Emerson is unique. No man ever possessed 
greater power in stating truths in beautiful 
and forcible language, in stating them so that 
they stick in the memory and convince the 
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reader of their verity. On the other hand, it 
Seems quite impossible for him to preserve 
unity and logic in his writing throughout a 
single paragraph, much less through an entire 
essay; yet for those who read and study care- 
fully there is a continuity of thought and a gen- 
eral unity which are not consciously violated, 
tenuous as at times they may appear. In his 
essays and his lectures, which are little more 
than spoken essays, he touches upon an incon- 
ceivable number of subjects and gives utter- 
ance to a vast body of truths in most convinc- 
ingform. The thoughtful reader will not often 
pass a page without feeling the thrill of Emer- 
son’s extraordinary thought, but for the casual 
reader his message is not plain nor his mean- 
ing always evident, for which reason there is 
a falling off in the extreme popularity which 
he enjoyed during his life and for the decade 
immediately following his death. 

EKmerson’s philosophy is the embodiment of 
Transcendentalism at its best, but he was never 
led into the Brook Farm experiment and al- 
ways preserved a canny regard for himself 
that indicates the shrewd Yankee who stood 
back of the retiring, thoughtful philosopher. 
This double nature, if so it may be called, re- 
flects itself in his writings, for there is run- 
ning through them all a vein of practical com- 
mon-sense in everyday affairs that is no less 
stimulating than his philosophical dreaminess. 
To attempt to cover Emerson’s philosophy 
even in a single volume would result only in 
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failure. We can merely glance at some phases 
of it. 

In 1841 Emerson’s first volume of Essays, 
containing History, Self-Reliance, Compensa- 
tion, Spiritual Laws, Love, Friendship, Pru- 
dence, Heroism, The Oversoul, Circles, Intel- 
lect and Art, was published, and in them may 
be found the. best of his idealism and the 
conclusions of his deepest thought. ‘* Vague,”’ 
‘‘extravagant,’’ ‘‘meaningless’’ were words the 
unthinking and unseeing critics hurled against 
these essays, but it is doubtful if any book 
ever awakened more thought or produced 
greater effects upon thinking men than this 
same volume of essays. Nor did Emerson 
himself ever excel them. When one has mas- 
tered the contents of this group of essays, he 
has mastered Emerson. In Self-Reliance he 
eloquently urges mankind to trust its own con- 
victions, to shake off all bondage, intellectual 
and spiritual alike, and to be true to its own 
thought. As an introduction he quotes the fol- 
lowing lines from Beaumont and Fletcher: 


Man is his own star; and the soul that can 
Render an honest and perfect man 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate; 
Nothing to him falls early or too late. 

Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 


His essay is an enlargement on the theme, 
and as an example of his style we can do no bet- 
ter than to quote the following, though, taken 
by itself, it is not representative of the essay: 
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Life only avails, not the having lived. Power ceases 
in the instant of repose; it resides in the moment of 
transition from a past to a new state, in the shooting 
of the gulf, in the darting to an aim. This one fact the 
world hates; that the soul becomes; for that forever de- 
grades the past, turns all riches to poverty, all reputa- 
tion to a shame, confounds the saint with the rogue, 
shoves Jesus and Judas equally aside. Why then do 
we prate of self-reliance? Inasmuch as the soul is pres- 
ent, there will be power not confident but agent. To talk 
of reliance is a poor external way of speaking. Speak 
rather of that which relies because it works and is. Who 
has more obedience than I masters me, though he should 
not raise his finger. Round him I must revolve by the 
gravitation of spirits. We fancy it rhetoric when we 
speak of eminent virtue. We do not yet see that virtue 
is Height, and that a man or a company of men, plastic 
and permeable to principles, by the law of nature must 
overpower and ride all cities, nations, kings, rich men, 
poets, who are not. 

This is the ultimate fact which we so quickly reach 
on this as on every topic, the resolution of all into the 
ever blessed One. Self-existence is the attribute of the 
Supreme Cause, and it constitutes the measure of good 
by the degree in which it enters into all lower forms. 
All things real are so by so much virtue as they con- 
tain. Commerce, husbandry, hunting, whaling, war, 
eloquence, personal weight, are somewhat, and engage 
my respect as examples of its presence and impure ac- 
tion. I see the same law working in nature for conserva- 
tion and growth. Power is, in nature, the essential 
measure of right. Nature suffers nothing to remain in 
her kingdoms which ean not help itself. The genesis and 
maturation of a planet, its poise and orbit, the bended 
tree recovering itself from the strong wind, the vital 
resources of every animal and vegetable, are demonstra- 
tions of the self-sufficing and therefore self-relying soul. 

Thus all concentrates: let us not rove; let us sit at 
home with the cause. Let us stun and astonish the in- 
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truding rabble of men and books and institutions by a 
simple declaration of the divine fact. Bid the invaders 
take the shoes from off their feet, for God is here within. 
Let our simplicity judge them, and our docility to our 
own law demonstrate the poverty of nature and fortune 
beside our native riches. 

But now we are a mob. Man does not stand in awe 
of man, nor is his genius admonished to stay at home, 
to put itself in communication with the internal ocean, 
but it goes abroad to beg a cup of water of the urns 
of other men. We must go alone. I like the silent 
church before the service begins, better than any preach- 
ing. How far off, how cool, how chaste the persons look, 
begirt each one with a precinct or sanctuary! So let us 
always sit. Why should we assume the faults of our 
friend, or wife, or father, or child, because they sit 
around our hearth, or are said to have the same blood? 
All men have my blood and I have all men’s. Not for 
that will I adopt their petulance or folly, even to the 
extent of being ashamed of it. But your isolation must 
not be mechanical, but spiritual, that is, must be eleva- 
tion. At times the whole world seems to be in conspiracy 
to importune you with emphatic trifles. Friend, client, 
child, sickness, fear, want, charity, all knock at once at 
thy closet door and say,—‘‘Come out unto us.’’ But 
keep thy state; come not into their conclusion. The 
power men possess to annoy me I give them by a weak 
curiosity. No man can come near me but through my act. 
‘What we love that we have, but by desire we bereave 
ourselves of the love.’’ 

If we cannot at once rise to the sanctities of obedience 
and faith, let us at least resist our temptations; let us 
enter into the state of war and wake Thor and Woden, 
courage and constancy, in our Saxon breasts. This is 
to be done in our smooth times by speaking the truth. 
Check this lying hospitality and lying affection. Live 
no longer to the expectation of these deceived and de- 
ceiving people with whom we converse. Say to them, ‘‘O 
father, O mother, O wife, O brother, O friend, I have 
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lived with you after appearances hitherto. Hencefor- 
ward I am the truth’s. Be it known unto you that hence- 
forward I obey no law less than the eternal law. I will 
have no covenants but proximities. I shall endeavor to 
nourish my parents, to support my family, to be the 
chaste husband of one wife,—but these relations I must 
fill after a new and unprecedented way. I appeal from 
your customs. J] must be myself. I cannot break my- 
self any longer for you, or you. If you can love me for 
what I am, we shall be the happier. If you cannot, I 
will still seek to deserve that you should. I will not 
hide my tastes or aversions. I will so trust that what is 
deep is holy, that I will do strongly before the sun and 
moon whatever inly rejoices me and the heart appoints. 
If you are noble, I will love you; if you are not, I will 
not hurt you and myself by my hypocritical attentions. 
If you are true, but not in the same truth with me, cleave 
to your companions; I will seek my own. I do this not 
selfishly but humbly and truly. It is alike your interest, 
and mine, and all men’s, however long we have dwelt 
in lies, to live in truth. Does this sound harsh to-day? 
You will soon love what is dictated by your nature as 
well as mine, and if we follow the truth it will bring 
us out safe at last.’’-—But so you may give these friends 
pain. Yes, but I can not sell my liberty and my power, 
to save their sensibility. Besides, all persons have their 
moments of reason, when they look out into the region 
of absolute truth; then will they justify me and do the 
same thing. 


From the essay on Art, which, by the way, is 
not all that Emerson has to say upon that sub- 
ject, the following extracts are taken: 


The office of painting and sculpture seems to be mere- 
ly initial. The best pictures can easily tell us their last 
secret. The best pictures are rude draughts of a few 
of the miraculous dots and lines and dyes which make 
up the ever-changing ‘‘landscape with figures’’ amidst 
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which we dwell. Painting seems to be to the eye what 
dancing is to the limbs. When that has educated the frame 
to self-possession, to nimbleness, to grace, the steps of the 
dancing-master are better forgotten; so painting teaches 
me the splendor of color and the expression of form, and 
as I see many pictures and higher genius in the art, I see 
the boundless opulence of the pencil, the indifferency in 
which the artist stands free to choose out of the possible 
forms. If he can draw everything, why draw anything? 
and then is my eye opened to the eternal picture which 
nature paints in the street, with moving men and chil- 
dren, beggars and fine ladies, draped in red and green 
and blue and gray; long-haired, grizzled, white-faced, 
black-faced, wrinkled, giant, dwarf, expanded, elfish,— 
capped and based by heaven, earth, and sea. 

A gallery of sculpture teaches more austerely the 
same lesson. As picture teaches the coloring, so sculpture 
the anatomy of form. When I have seen fine statues and 
afterwards enter a public assembly, I understand well 
what he meant who said, ‘‘When I have been reading 
Homer, all men look like giants.’’ I too see that painting 
and sculpture are gymnastics of the eye, training to the 
niceties and curiosities of its function. There is no 
statue like this living man, with his infinite advantage 
over all ideal sculpture, of perpetual variety. What a 
gallery of art have I here! No mannerist made these 
varied groups and diverse original single figures. Here 
is the artist himself improvising, grim and glad, at his 
block. Now one thought strikes him, now another, and 
with each moment he alters the whole air, attitude, and 
expression of his clay. Away with your nonsense of oil 
and easels, of marble and chisels: except to open your 
eyes to the witchcraft of eternal art, they are hypocritical 
rubbish. 


I now require this of all pictures, that they domes- 
ticate me, not that they dazzle me. Pictures must not be 
too picturesque. Nothing astonishes men so much as 
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common sense and plain dealing. All great actions have 
been simple, and all great pictures are. 

The Transfiguration, by Raphael, is an eminent ex- 
ample of this peculiar merit. A calm benignant beauty 
shines over all this picture, and goes directly to the heart. 
It seems almost to call you by name. The sweet and 
sublime face of Jesus is beyond praise, yet how it dis- 
appoints all florid expectations! This familiar, simple, 
home-speaking countenance is as if one should meet a 
friend. The knowledge of picture-dealers has its value, 
but listen not to their criticism when your heart is 
touched by genius. It was not painted for them, it was 
painted for you; for such as had eyes capable of being 
touched by simplicity and lofty emotions. 


Representative Men appeared first in 1850, 
and consists of a series of lectures which he 
had delivered in a successful course in Eng- 
land. Man, the Reformer, one of his most no- 
table lectures, had been previously given, as 
well as that great ‘‘declaration of intellectual 
independence,’’ The American Scholar, which 
was the Phi Beta Kappa address of 1837. Even 
a casual acquaintance with Emerson cannot be 
obtained except by reading the lectures we have 
mentioned, and to them we recommend our 
readers with a certainty that they will find their 
time well spent. 

VIII. Emerson’s Poetry. The real admirer 
of Emerson will rank him high among the 
poets, although the volume of his productions 
is both relatively and actually small; but there 
are those who find in his metrical lines, with 
a few conspicuous exceptions only, versified re- 
prints of his essays or lyrics that lack fire and 
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beauty. Nevertheless, we have from his pen 
some exquisite things, and those we may accept 
without considering the wearisomeness of 
others or the obscurity and profundity of still 
a third group. For instance, there is Thren- 
ody, the fine elegy in which Emerson pours out 
his grief at the death of his little four-year-old 
son Waldo. From it the following extract is 
taken: 


O child of paradise, 

Boy who made dear his father’s home, 

In whose deep eyes 

Men read the welfare of the times to come, 
I am too much bereft. 

The world dishonored thou hast left. 

O truth’s and Nature’s costly lie! 

O trusted broken prophecy ! 

O richest fortune sourly crossed ! 

Born for the future, to the future lost ! 


The deep Heart answered, ‘‘Weepest thou? 
Worthier cause for passion wild 

If I had not taken the child. 

And deemest thou as those who pore, 
With aged eyes, short way before,— 
Think’st Beauty vanished from the coast 
Of matter, and thy darling lost? 
Taught he not thee—the man of eld, 
Whose eyes within his eyes beheld 
Heaven’s numerous hierarchy span 
The mystic gulf from God to man? 

To be alone wilt thou begin, 

When worlds of lovers hem thee in? 
To-morrow, when the masks shall fall 
That dizen Nature’s carnival, 

The pure shall see by their own will, 
Which overflowing Love shall fill, 
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"Tis not within the force of fate 

The fate-conjoined to separate. 

But thou, my votary, weepest thou? 

I gave thee sight—where is it now? 

I taught thy heart beyond the reach 
Of ritual, Bible, or of speech; 

Wrote in thy mind’s transparent table, 
As far as the incommunicable ; 

Taught thee each private sign to raise 
Lit by the supersolar blaze. 

Past utterance, and past belief, 

And past the blasphemy of grief, 

The mysteries of Nature’s heart; 

And though no Muse can these impart, 
Throb thine with Nature’s throbbing breast, 
And all is clear from east to west. 


**T came to thee as to a friend; 

Dearest, to thee 1 did not send 

Tutors, but a joyful eye, 

Innocence that matched the sky, 

Lovely locks, a form of wonder, 
Laughter rich as woodland thunder, 

That thou might’st entertain apart 

The richest flowering of all art: 

And, as the great all-loving Day 
Through smallest chambers takes its way, 
That thou might’st break thy daily bread 
With prophet, savior, and head ; 

That thou might’st cherish for thine own 
The richest of sweet Mary’s Son, 
Boy-Rabbi, Israel’s paragon. 

And thoughtest thou such guest 

Would in thy hall take up his rest? 
Would rushing life forget her laws, 
Fate’s glowing revolution pause? 

High omens ask diviner guess; 

Not to be conned to tediousness. 

And know my higher gifts unbind 
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The zone that girds the incarnate mind. 
When the scanty shores are full 

With thought’s perilous, whirling pool; 
When frail Nature can no more, 

Then the Spirit strikes the hour: 

My servant Death, with solving rite, 
Pours finite into infinite. 

Wilt thou freeze love’s tidal flow, 
Whose streams through Nature circling go? 
Nail the wild star to its track 

On the half climbed zodiac ? 


‘‘Light is light which radiates, 
Blood is blood which circulates, 
Life is life which generates, 
And many-seeming life is one,— 
Wilt thou transfix and make it none? 
Its onward force too starkly pent 
In figure, bone, and lineament ? 
‘Wilt thou, uncalled, interrogate,— 
Talker !—the unreplying Fate? 
Nor see the genius of the whole 
Ascendant in the private soul? 
Beckon it when to go and come, 
Self-announced its hour of doom ? 
Fair the soul’s recess and shrine, 
Magic-built to last a season; 
Masterpiece of love benign, 
Fairer that expansive reason 
Whose omen ’tis, and sign. 
Wilt thou not ope thy heart to know 
What rainbows teach, and sunsets show? 
Verdict which accumulates 
From lengthening scroll of human fates, 
Voice of earth to earth returned, 
Prayers of saints that inly burned,— 
Saying, What 1s excellent, 
As God lwes, is permanent ; 
Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain; 
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Heart’s love will meet thee again. 
Revere the Maker; fetch thine eye 
Up to his style, and manners of the sky. 
Not of adamant and gold 

Built he heaven stark and cold; 

No, but a nest of bending reeds, 
Flowering grass and scented weeds; 
Or like a traveler’s fleeing tent, 

Or bow above the tempest bent; 
Built of tears and sacred flames, 
And virtue reaching to its aims; 
Built of furtherance and pursuing, 
Not of spent deeds, but of doing. 
Silent rushes the swift Lord 
Through ruined systems still restored, 
Broad-sowing, bleak and void to bless, 
Plants with worlds the wilderness ; 
Waters with tears of ancient sorrow 
Apples of Eden ripe to-morrow. 
House and tenant go to ground. 

Lost in God, in Godhead found.’’ 


More distinctly Emersonian is Kach and All: 


Little thinks, in the field, yon red-cloaked clown 
Of thee from the hill-top looking down; 
The heifer that lows in the upland farm, 
Far-heard, lows not thine ear to charm; 
The sexton tolling his bell at noon, 
Deems not that great Napoleon 
Stops his horse, and lists with delight, 
Whilst his files sweep round yon Alpine height; 
Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent. 
All are needed by each one; 
Nothing is fair or good alone. 
I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough; 
I brought him home, in his nest, at even; 
He sings the song, but it cheers not now, 
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For I did not bring home the river and sky ;—- 
He sang to my ear,—they sang to my eye. 
The delicate shells lay on the shore; 
The bubbles of the latest wave 
Fresh pearls to their enamel gave, 
And the bellowing of the savage sea 
Greeted their safe escape to me. 
I wiped away the weeds and foam, 
I fetched my sea-born treasures home; 
But the poor unsightly, noisome things 
Had left their beauty on the shore 
With the sun and the sand and the wild uproar. 
The lover watched his graceful maid, 
As ’mid the virgin train she strayed, 
Nor knew her beauty’s best attire 
Was woven still by the snow-white choir. 
At last she came to his hermitage, 
Like the bird from the woodlands to the cage; 
The gay enchantment was undone— 
A gentle wife, but fairy none. 
Then I said, ‘‘I covet truth: 
Beauty is unripe childhood’s cheat; 
I leave it behind with the games of youth :’’— 
As I spoke, beneath my feet 
The ground-pine curled its pretty wreath, 
Running over the club-moss burrs; 
I inhaled the violet’s breath ; 
Around me stood the oaks and firs; 
Pine-cones and acorns lay on the ground; 
Over me soared the eternal sky, 
Full of light and of deity ; 
Again I saw, again I heard, 
The rolling river, the morning bird :— 
Beauty through my senses stole; 
I yielded myself to the perfect whole. 


The well-known Concord Hymn, which was 
sung at the completion of the Battle Monu- 
ment, April 19, 1836, follows: 
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By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The foe long since in silence slept ; 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 
And time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 


On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
We set to-day a votive stone; 

That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 


Spirit, that made those heroes dare 

To die, and leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 

The shaft we raise to them and thee. 


In an entirely different vein and one which 
shows Emerson’s appreciation of nature as 
well as his wealth of descriptive power and 
elegance of phraseology, is The Humble-Bee: 


Burly, dozing humble-bee, 
Where thou art is clime for me. 
Let them sail for Porto Rique, 
Far-off heats through seas to seek; 
I will follow thee alone, 
Thou animated torrid zone! 
Zigzag steerer, desert cheerer, 
Let me chase thy waving lines; 
Keep me nearer, me thy hearer, 
Singing over shrubs and vines. 


Insect lover of the sun, 
Joy of thy dominion! 
Sailor of the atmosphere; 
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Swimmer through the waves of air; 
Voyager of light and noon; 
Epicurean of June; 

Wait, I prithee, till I come 

Within earshot of thy hum,— 

All without is martyrdom. 


When the south wind, in May days, 
‘With a net of shining haze 
Silvers the horizon wall, 

And with softness touching all, 
Tints the human countenance 
With a color of romance, 

And infusing subtle heats, 
Turns the sod to violets,— 
Thou in sunny solitudes, 
Rover of the underwoods, 

The green silence dost displace, 
With thy mellow, breezy bass. 


Hot midsummer’s petted crone, 

Sweet to me, thy drowsy tone 

Tells of countless sunny hours, 

Long days, and solid banks of flowers; 
Of gulfs of sweetness without bound, 
In Indian wildernesses found; 

Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure, 
Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleasure. 
Aught unsavory or unclean 

Hath my insect never seen; 

But violets and bilberry bells, 
Maple-sap and daffodels, 

Grass with green flag half-mast high, 
Succory to match the sky, 

Columbine with horn of honey, 
Scented fern, and agrimony, 

Clover, catchfly, adder’s-tongue 

And brier-roses, dwelt among; 

All beside was unknown waste, 

All was picture as he passed. 
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Wiser far than human seer, 
Yellow-breeched philosopher! 
Seeing only what is fair, 

Sipping only what is sweet, 
Thou dost mock at fate and care, 

Leave the chaff, and take the wheat. 
When the fierce northwestern blast 
Cools sea and land so far and fast, 
Thou already slumberest deep ; 
Woe and want thou canst outsleep ; 
Want and woe, which torture us, 
Thy sleep makes ridiculous. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


AMERICAN WRITERS OF THE VICTORIAN ERA 
(CONTINUED) 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY GROUP 


HE ANTI-SLAVERY MOVE- 

MENT. The Transcendental 

movement dealt with ideals, and, 

as we have seen, most of its ardent 

advocates were rather impractical 

and accomplished no evident, lasting reform. 

They had their influence upon thought, and 

doubtless have advanced the moral standard 

of many people, but to say that Transcenden- 

talism is responsible for any great change in 

American activities is attaching too much im- 

portance to it. However, the truth-seeking 

spirit which prompted it did lead to a revolu- 

tion in feeling and a reform in government 

that succeeded finally only at the expense of 
thousands of lives and untold suffering. 
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At a much earlier date Channing had writ- 
ten: 


There is one object here which always depresses me. 
It is slavery. This alone would prevent me from ever 
settling in Virginia. Language cannot express my de- 
testation of it. Master and slave! Nature never made 
such a distinction, or established such a relation. Man, 
when forced to substitute the will of another for his own, 
ceases to be a moral agent; his title to the name of man 
is extinguished, he becomes a mere machine in the hands 
of his oppressor. No empire is so valuable as the empire 
of oneself. No right is so inseparable from humanity, 
and so necessary to the improvement of our species, as 
the right of exerting the powers which nature has given 
us in the pursuit of any and of every good which we can 
obtain without doing injury to others. Should you 
desire it, I will give you some idea of the situation and 
character of the negroes in Virginia. It is a subject so 
degrading to humanity that I cannot dwell on it with 
pleasure. I should be obliged to show you every vice. 
heightened by every meanness and added to every misery. 
The influence of slavery on the whites is almost as fatal 
as on the blacks themselves. 


This opinion was not general even in Boston, 
for originally slavery was universal in the col- 
onies, and it was only in the course of years 
and because of the unprofitableness of slave 
labor that the institution died out in the North. 
Long after slaves ceased to be held in Massa- 
chusetts the people believed slavery to be right, 
basing their judgment largely upon the feeling 
that slaves were property and that neither pub- 
lic sentiment nor governmental authority 
should be allowed to interfere in such personal 
rights as were given by the ownership of prop- 
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erty. Accordingly, to advocate abolition was 
to bring upon oneself the odium of popular 
disapproval and a social ostracism we can now 
scarcely credit. 

IT. Wini1am LiLoyp GARRISON AND THE NEW 
ENGLAND OraTorS. There were certain leaders, 
however, who saw the vital fault in the argu- 
ment that human beings could be subject to 
property rights and who fearlessly advocated 
personal freedom for the black. Chief among 
these was William Lloyd Garrison, who in 
1831, when he was about twenty-six years old, 
founded the Liberator. This absolutely sin- 
cere man, fanatic though he was, persisted in 
the publication of his newspaper, always a rad- 
ical advocate for abolition, till after the close 
of the Civil War. He lived to see the nation re- 
garding him as the great popular hero of the 
day and glorying in the reform he had done so 
much to produce. 

Representing the same trend of thought, 
conscious of the rectitude of their own inten- 
tions but bitterly intolerant of the equally sin- 
cere ideas of their opponents, were the three 
great New England orators, Theodore Parker, 
Wendell Phillips and Charles Sumner. The 
first was a minister, a graduate of Harvard 
and one of the most celebrated scholars of the 
day. Unitarian and Transcendentalist as he 
was, he was gifted also with the nature of a 
practical reformer, and his passionate elo- 
quence was consecrated to an unflinching ad- 
vocacy of abolition. He never wavered, was 
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uncompromising, and his bitter invectives of- 
ten drove away the wavering rather than at- 
tracted them to his cause. He died at Florence, 
where he had gone to regain his health, just 
before the terrible conflict that was to result 
in the fruition of his hopes. 

Phillips and Sumner both lived to see the 
liberation of the slaves, and the latter was a 
distinguished figure in the national capital be- 
fore and after the war. The oratory of Phil- 
lips was polished and refined, and while it often 
seemed to lack the passionate sincerity of Par- 
ker it was scholarly and artistic and possessed 
that power of winning the sympathy of his 
audience which was lacking in the speech of 
the New England divine. Parker and Sumner 
were Harvard men, and both from the more 
cultured class. Different as they were, they 
had one trait in common—a violence and license 
in speech that often degenerated into personal 
abuse. For an attack of this sort on a South 
Carolina senator, Sumner was almost killed in 
the Senate Chamber at Washington. 

Though the powerful oratory of these men 
exerted its tremendous influence upon the pe- 
riod, it is hardly just to call their speeches lit- 
erature ; yet there are passages of great literary 
excellence in the work of each. When men 
have a specific purpose in view, their utterance, 
however forcible and influential, is not apt long 
to outlive the epoch for which it was intended. 

The following extract on Christianity is 
taken from A Discourse Pertaining to Matters 
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of Religion, and is included not only for its sen- 
timent but as an excellent example of Parker’s 
eloquence: 


Christianity came to the world in the darkness of the 
nations; they had outgrown their old form, and looked 
for anew. They stood in the shadow of darkness, fear- 
ing to look back nor daring to look forward; they groped 
after God. Christianity came to the nations as a beam 
of light shot into chaos; a strain of sweet music—so sil- 
very and soft we know not we are listening—to him who 
wanders on amid the uncertain gloom, and charms him 
to the light, to the River of God and Tree of Life. It 
was the fulfillment of the prophecy of holy hearts. It is 
human religion, human morality, and above all things 
reveals the greatness of man. 

It is sometimes feared that Christianity is in danger; 
that its days are numbered. Of the Christianity of the 
ehurch, no doubt it is true. That child of many fathers 
cannot die too soon. It cumbers the ground. But the 
Christianity of Christ, absolute religion, absolute moral- 
ity, cannot perish: never till love, goodness, devotion, 
faith, reason, fail from the heart of man; never till God 
melts away and vanishes, and nothing takes the place of 
the All-in-All. Religion can no more be separated from 
the race than thought and feeling; nor absolute religion 
die out more than wisdom perish from among men. Man’s 
words, thoughts, churches, fail and pass off like clouds 
from the sky that leave no track behind. But God’s 
word can never change. It shines perennial like the stars. 
Its testimony is in man’s heart. None can outgrow it; 
none destroy. For eighteen hundred years the Chris- 
tianity of Christ has been in the world to warn and en- 
courage. Violence and cunning, allies of sin, have op- 
posed it. Every weapon learning could snatch from the 
arsenals of the past, or science devise anew, or pride and 
cruelty and wit invent, has been used by mistaken man to 
destroy this fabric. Not a stone has fallen from the 
heavenly arch of real religion ; not a loop-hole been found 
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where a shot could enter. But alas, vain doctrines, fol- 
lies, absurdities without count, have been plied against 
the temple of God, marring its beauteous shape. That 
Christianity continues to live—spite of the traditions, 
fables, doctrines wrapped about it—is proof enough of 
its truth. Reason never warred against love of God and 
man, never with the Christianity of Christ, but always 
with that of the church. There is much destructive work 
still to be done, which scoffers will attempt. 

Can man destroy absolute religion? He cannot with 
all the arts and armies of the world destroy the pigment 
that colors an emmet’s eye. He may obscure the truth 
to his own mind. But it shines forever unchanged. So 
boys of a summer’s day throw dust above their heads to 
blind the sun; they only hide it from their blinded eyes. 


Phillips has left two lectures on subjects not 
related directly to the abolition movement, 
which continue to be deservedly popular. The 
first, on The Lost Arts, is so plausible, so el- 
oquent and so refined a production that the 
reader never questions the truth of the cun- 
ningly devised fictions that pass as facts. The 
second is his remarkable lecture, Toussaint 1’ 
Ouverture, delivered in 1861. The famous 
negro liberator of Haiti subsequently died in 
a French prison, but of his character the fol- 
lowing extract speaks for itself: 

He had been born a slave on a plantation in the north 
of the island,—an unmixed negro,—his father stolen 
from Africa. If anything, therefore, that I say of him 
to-night moves your admiration, remember, the black 
race claims it all,—we have no part nor lot in it. He 
was fifty years old at this time. An old negro had taught 
him to read. His favorite books were Epictetus, Raynal, 
military memoirs, Plutarch. In the woods he learned 
some of the qualities of herbs; and was village doctor. 
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On the estate, the highest place he ever reached was that 
of coachman. At fifty he joined the army as physician. 
Before he went, he placed his master and mistress on ship- 
board, freighted the vessel with a cargo of sugar and 
coffee, and sent them to Baltimore; and never afterward 
did he forget to send them, year by year, ample means 
of support. And I might add, that of all the leading 
negro generals, each one saved the man under whose roof 
he was born, and protected the family. 

Let me add another thing. If I stood here to-night to 
tell the story of Napoleon, I should take it from the lips 
of Frenchmen, who find no language rich enough to paint 
the great captain of the nin¢teenth century. Were I 
here to tell you the story of Washington, I should take it 
from your hearts,—you, who think no marble white 
enough on which to carve the name of the Father of his 
Country, JI am about to tell you the story of a negro 
who has left hardly one written line. I am to glean it 
from the reluctant testimony of Britons, Frenchmen, 
Spaniards,—men who despised him as a negro and a 
slave, and hated him because he had beaten them in many 
a battle. All the materials for his biography are from 
the lips of his enemies. 

The second story told of him is this: About the time 
he reached the camp, the army had been subjected to 
two insults. First, their commissioners, summoned to meet 
the French Committee, were ignominously and insulting- 
ly dismissed ; and when afterward Francois, their general, 
was summoned to a second conference, and went to it on 
horseback, accompanied by two officers, a young lieu- 
tenant, who had known him as a slave, angered at seeing 
him in the uniform of an officer, raised his riding-whip 
and struck him over the shoulders. If he had been the 
savage which the negro is painted to us, he had only to 
breathe the insult to his twenty-five thousand soldiers, 
and they would have trodden out the Frenchmen in 
blood. But the indignant chief rode back in silence to 
his tent, and it was twenty-four hours before his troops 
heard of this insult to their general. Then the word 
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went forth, ‘‘Death to every white man!’’ They had 
fifteen hundred prisoners. Ranged in front of the camp, 
they were about to be shot. Toussaint, who had a vein 
of religious fanaticism, like most great leaders,—like 
Mohammed, like Napoleon, like Cromwell, like John 
Brown, he could preach as well as fight,—mounting a 
hillock, and getting the ear of the crowd, exclaimed :— 
‘*Brothers, this blood will not wipe out the insult to our 
chief; only the blood in yonder French camp can wipe it 
out. To shed that is courage; to shed this is cowardice 
and cruelty besides;’’—and he saved fifteen hundred 
lives. 

I eannot stop to give in detail every one of his efforts. 
This was in 1793. Leap with me over seven years; come 
to 1800: what has he achieved? He has driven the 
Spaniard back into his own cities, conquered him there, 
and put the French banner over every Spanish town; 
and for the first time, and almost the last, the island 
obeys one law. He has put the mulatto under his feet. 
He has attacked Maitland, defeated him in pitched bat- 
tles, and permitted him to retreat to Jamaica; and when 
the French army rose upon Laveaux, their general, and 
put him in chains, Toussaint defeated them, took La- 
veaux out of prison, and put him at the head of his own 
troops. The grateful French in return named him gen- 
eral-in-chief. ‘‘Cet homme fait l’ouverture partout’’ 
(This man makes an opening everywhere) said one; 
hence his soldiers named him ‘‘L’Ouverture’’ (the open- 
ing). 

This was the work of seven years. Let us pause a 
moment, and find something to measure him by. You 
remember Macaulay says, comparing Cromwell with Na- 
poleon, that Cromwell showed the greater military genius, 
if we consider that he never saw an army till he was 
forty ; while Napoleon was educated from a boy in the 
best military schools in Europe. Cromwell manufactured 
his own army; Napoleon at the age of twenty-seven was 
placed at the head of the best troops Europe ever saw. 
They were both successful; but, says Macaulay, with 
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such disadvantages the Englishman showed the greater 
genius. Whether you allow the inference or not, you 
will at least grant that it is a fair mode of measurement. 
Apply it to Toussaint. Cromwell never saw an army 
till he was forty: this man never saw a soldier till he 
was fifty. Cromwell manufactured his own army—out 
of what? Englishmen, the best blood in Europe; out of 
the middle class of Englishmen, the best blood of the 
island. And with it he conquered—what? Englishmen, 
their equals. This man manufactured his army—out of 
what? Out of what you call the despicable race of ne- 
groes, debased, demoralized by two hundred years of 
slavery, one hundred thousand of them imported into 
the island within four years, unable to speak a dialect 
intelligible even to each other. Yet out of this mixed, 
and as you say, despicable mass, he forged a thunderbolt 
and hurled it at—what? At the proudest blood in Eu- 
rope, the Spaniard, and sent him home conquered; at 
the most warlike blood in Europe, the French, and put 
them under his feet; at the pluckiest blood in Europe, 
the English, and they skulked home to Jamaica. Now 
if Cromwell was a general, at least this man was a sol- 
dier. I know it was a small territory; it was not as 
large as the continent: but it was as large as that Attica, 
which with Athens for a capital has filled the earth with 
its fame for two thousand years. We measure genius by 
quality, not by quantity. 

Further,—Cromwell was only a soldier; his fame stops 
there. Not one line in the statute-book of Britain can 
be traced to Cromwell; not one step in the social life of 
England finds its motive power in his brain. The State 
he founded went down with him to his grave. But this 
man no sooner put his hand on the helm of State than 
the ship steadied with an upright keel, and he began to 
evince a statesmanship as marvelous as his military gen- 
ius. History says that the most statesmanlike act of 
Napoleon was his proclamation of 1802, at the peace of 
Amiens, when, believing that the indelible loyalty of a 
native-born heart is always a sufficient basis on which 
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to found an empire, he said: ‘‘Frenchmen, come home. 
I pardon the crimes of the last twelve years; I blot out 
its parties ; I found my throne on the hearts of all French- 
men ;’’—-and twelve years of unclouded success showed 
how wisely he judged. That was in 1802. In 1800 this 
negro made a proclamation; it runs thus: ‘‘Sons of St. 
Domingo, come home. We never meant to take your 
houses or your lands. The negro only asked that liberty 
which God gave him. Your houses wait for you; your 
lands are ready; come and cultivate them ;’’—and from 
Madrid and Paris, from Baltimore and New Orleans, 
the emigrant planters crowded home to enjoy their es- 
tates, under the pledged word, that was never broken, of 
a victorious slave. 

Again, Carlyle has said, ‘‘The natural king is one who 
melts all wills into his own.’’ At this moment he turned 
to his armies,—poor, ill-clad, and half-starved,—and said 
to them: ‘‘Go back and work on these estates you have 
conquered ; for an empire can be founded only on order 
and industry, and you can learn these virtues only there.’’ 
And they went. The French admiral, who witnessed the 
scene, said that in a week his army melted back into 
peasants. 

It was 1800. The world waited fifty years before, in 
1846, Robert Peel dared to venture, as a matter of prac- 
tical statesmanship, the theory of free trade. Adam 
Smith theorized, the French statesmen dreamed, but no 
man at the head of affairs had ever dared to risk it as 
a practical measure. Europe waited till 1846 before the 
most practical intellect in the world, the English, adopt- 
ed the great economic formula of unfettered trade. But 
in 1800 this black, with the instinct of statesmanship, 
said to the committee who were drafting for him a con- 
stitution: ‘‘Put at the head of the chapter of commerce 
that the ports of St. Domingo are open to the trade of 
the world.’’ With lofty indifference to race, superior to 
all envy or prejudice, Toussaint had formed this com- 
mittee of eight white proprietors and one mulatto,—not 


a soldier nor a negro on the list; although Haytian his- 
606 
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tory proves that with the exception of Rigaud, the rarest 
genius has always been shown by pure negroes. 

Again, it was 1800, at a time when England was poi- 
soned on every page of her statute-book with religious 
intolerance, when a man could not enter the House of 
Commons without taking an Episcopal communion, when 
every State in the Union except Rhode Island was full of 
the intensest religious bigotry. This man was a negro. 
You say that is a superstitious blood. He was unedu- 
cated. You say that makes a man narrow-minded. He 
was a Catholic. Many say that is but another name for 
intolerance. And yet—negro, Catholic, slave—he took 
his place by the side of Roger Williams, and said to his 
committee: ‘‘Make it the first line of my Constitution 
that I know no difference between religious beliefs.’’ 

Now, blue-eyed Saxon, proud of your race, go back 
with me to the commencement of the century, and select 
what statesman you please. Let him be either American 
or European; let him have a brain the result of six gen- 
erations of culture; let him have the ripest training of 
university routine; let him add to it the better education 
of practical life; crown his temples with the silver of 
seventy years,—and show me the man of Saxon lineage 
for whom his most sanguine admirer will wreathe a 
laurel rich as embittered foes have placed on the brow 
of this negro: rare military skill, profound knowledge 
of human nature, content to blot out all party distinc- 
tions and trust a State to the blood of its sons.—anticipat- 
ing Sir Robert Peel fifty years, and taking his station 
by the side of Roger Williams before any Englishman or 
American had won the right ;—and yet this is the record 
which the history of rival States makes up for this in- 
spired black of St. Domingo. 


Til. ‘‘Uncre Tom’s Casrn.’’ That which 
perhaps more than any other single thing aided 
in creating among the masses a sentiment 
against slavery was a novel, Uncle Tom’s Cab- 
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in, written for a distinct purpose, but which 
preserved its vitality long after the events 
which called it into being had passed into his- 
tory. 

Mrs. Stowe, a sister of Henry Ward Beecher, 
the eminent divine, was the wife of a pro- 
fessor in Bowdoin College, and though bur- 
dened by the cares of a family she saw in the 
condition of the black race in the South a theme 
that moved her passionately. The result was 
a novel which, in spite of its prejudices, exag- 
gerations and literary faults, is an artistic 
creation, a vivid picture of human misery 
lightened now and then by pleasing rays of 
sympathy and affection. The book, published 
in 1852, had a remarkable influence that was 
not confined to America, for the novel was 
translated into twenty languages, and millions 
of copies were sold. Everywhere the reading 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin left behind it a convic- 
tion of the horror of slavery and a determina- 
tion that some prohibitive action must be taken. 

Mrs. Stowe wrote other novels, and were its 
fame not eclipsed by Uncle Tom’s Cabin, her 
Old Town Folks would have gained her an en- 
viable reputation, for its pictures of certain 
types of New England character are quite as 
apt and true to life as those of her more fa- 
mous work. 

IV. Wuirtier. A favorite American, an ar- 
dent anti-slavery crusader, a painstaking and 
intelligent public servant, was John Greenleaf 
Whittier (1807-1892), the son of a New Eng- 
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land farmer and a Quaker by faith. Born in 
the same year with Longfellow, Whittier had 
none of the advantages of early education 
which the more popular, if less virile, poet pos- 
sessed, but in the happy farmhouse, of which 
he has given us so vivid a picture in his Snow- 
bound, he gained his first knowledge, and first 
felt a love for literature from reading such 
books as the Bible, The Journals of Early 
Friends, the poems of Burns and The Ara- 
bian Nights. Whittier began versifying while 
he was quite young, but his natural timidity 
prevented him from bringing his juvenile ef- 
forts before the public until a sister sent some 
of them to a neighboring newspaper, whose 
editor, the famous William Lloyd Garrison, 
saw their merit, called upon the bashful youth, 
and urged more schooling for him. The young 
man, by dint of hard work, subsequently suc- 
ceeded in spending a year in an academy and 
at twenty-one in obtaining an editorial position 
in Boston. Yet, it was not until 1866, when 
the sales of Snowbound brought him a compe- 
tence, that Whittier knew what it was to live 
in undisturbed comfort. 

His was an uneventful life, made even more 
quiet and retiring by the poor health which 
shut him out from many of the activities in 
which he wished to engage. He never married, 
and was painfully shy and reticent in company, 
though with the improved health of later years 
came more of self-confidence, and he allowed 
himself to be brought more before the public. 
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His manners were engaging and he always 
appeared to advantage, even while conforming 
strictly to the beliefs of his sect in the constant 
cut of his coat. 

He was not a highly educated man, he 
traveled but little, was never in Europe, and 
spoke no language but his own. In conse- 
quence of this his poetry is not filled with the 
scholarly allusions for which Lowell is noted, 
nor is it as refined and polished as that of 
Bryant or Longfellow. He demonstrates that 
lineage and highly cultivated ancestry are not 
essential to the world of letters. The defects 
of his early education rarely show, and errors 
in his verse are so infrequent that they attract 
little attention. The perfect simplicity of all 
he wrote is its greatest charm, as though he 
knew it was not his place to soar, but that his 
niche was near to the hearts of his people, in 
the simple American home. 

An active politician, unswerving in his de- 
votion to his principles, he made his share of 
enemies in the exciting days of the slavery 
struggle, but he performed his duties as a 
writer and as a member of the Massachusetts 
legislature with such evident conscientiousness 
that his most active opponents respected and 
admired his character. 

The labor of his life, at least the one nearest 
to his heart, consisted in his activities for the 
liberation of the slaves, and by his writings he 
was one of the leading instruments in creating 
the sentiment which finally became overpower- 
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ing in the North. Throughout the Civil War 
he was actively engaged in politics as well as 
in writing poetry, with the same courageous 
disregard of self that he had manifested in 
earlier days, when the anti-slavery movement 
Was excessively unpopular everywhere. To- 
ward the close of the war, however, he suffered 
the greatest loss of his life in the death of his 
sister, Elizabeth Whittier, the loving compan- 
ion whom he has immortalized in Snowbound. 

V. THe Poems or Wuirtier. It is difficult 
for the fair-minded critic to place either Whit- 
tier or Longfellow among the really great 
poets of the world, if one is to scrutinize their 
work with an unsparing eye; but their hold 
upon the people is great, and if popularity and 
affection are an evidence of greatness, then 
both deserve an extraordinarily high rank. 
Whittier’s work shows many technical defects, 
but the occasional nature of much of his work 
and the destruction of slavery which rendered 
more of it pointless to the present generation, 
enable the reader to set aside a great number 
of poems as not belonging to real literature. 
However, after these are taken away and those 
others which fail to rise to lyric height, there 
are still left some songs and one great poem 
that will never be forgotten. What Burns did 
for the Scotch peasant in The Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night and what Goldsmith accomplished 
for the English peasants in the pictures of The 
Deserted Village, Whittier has done in a much 
more charming manner for the New England 
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farmer. Snowbound is a poem of home; it is 
the glowing testimony of son and brother to 
the love and happiness which abounded in 
the warmth of his childhood fireside. By 
the magic of his pen, no less wonderful than the 
supernal powers of the lamp he yearned to 
possess in his childhood, he has brought the 
family to our hearts as though we, too, had 
shared their joys and their sorrows. There 
may be and doubtless are defects in this great 
idyl, but there are phrases of matchless beauty 
and one lyric at least that should never be for- 
gotten. 

Father and mother, the sisters, the uncle, 
the schoolmaster and other guests who gathered 
around the glowing hearth have gone, and only 
one brother remains alive. It is the affection 
surviving death, tinctured by the sense of deep 
and irreparable loss, that wrings the poet’s 
heart: 


What matter how the night behaved ? 
What matter how the north-wind raved? 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy glow. 
O Time and Change !—with hair as gray 
As was my sire’s that winter day, 

How strange it seems, with so much gone: 
Of life and love, to still live on! 

Ah, brother! only I and thou 

Are left of all that circle now,— 

The dear home faces whereupon 

That fitful firelight paled and shone. 
Henceforward, listen as we will, 

The voices of that hearth are still; 

Look where we may, the wide earth o’er, 
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Those lighted faces smile no more. 

We tread the path their feet have worn, 
We sit beneath their orchard trees, 
We hear, like them, the hum of bees 

And rustle of the bladed corn; 

We turn the pages that they read, 
Their written words we linger o’er, 

But in the sun they cast no shade, 

No voice is heard, no sign 1s made, 

No step is on the conscious floor. 


But seer and poet as he is, his sadness is tem- 
pered by his faith, and in confident expectation 
of a reunion he voices his trust and showers his 
pity on those to whom death seems final ex- 
tinction: 

Yet Love will dream and Faith will trust 
(Since He who knows our need is just) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress-trees ! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play ! 
Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 

The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 

And Love can never lose its own! 


Maud Muller, a pastoral, and Barbara Frie- 
tchve, one of his war poems, are so well known 
that they need no mention, while Skipper Ire- 
son’s Ride, The Angels of Buena Vista and a 
number of others are little less popular. Among 
the ballads, one of the best is Barclay of Ury, 
concerning which Whittier has made the fol- 
lowing statements: 
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Among the earliest converts to the doctrines of Friends 
in Scotland was Barclay of Ury, an old and distinguished 
soldier, who had fought under Gustavus Adolphus in 
Germany. As a Quaker, he became the object of per- 
secution and abuse at the hands of the magistrates and 
the populace. None bore the indignities of the mob ‘with 
greater patience and nobleness of soul than this once 
proud gentleman and soldier. One of his friends, on an 
occasion of uncommon rudeness, lamented that he should 
be treated so harshly in his old age who had been so 
honored before. ‘‘I find more satisfaction,’’ said Bar- 
clay, ‘‘as well as honor, in being thus insulted for my 
religious principles, than when, a few years ago, it was 
usual for the magistrates, as I passed the city of Aber- 
deen, to meet me on the road and conduct me to public 
entertainment in their hall, and then escort me out again, 
to gain my favor.”’ 


The poem itself follows: 


Up the streets of Aberdeen, 
By the kirk and college green, 
Rode the Laird of Ury; 
Close behind him, close beside, 
Foul of mouth and evil-eyed 

Pressed the mob in fury. 


Flouted him the drunken churl, 

Jeered at him the serving-girl, 
Prompt to please her master; 

And the begging carlin, late 

Fed and clothed at Ury’s gate, 
Cursed him as he passed her. 


Yet with calm and stately mien, 

Up the streets of Aberdeen 
Came he slowly riding: 

And, to all he saw and heard, 

Answering not with bitter word, 
Turning not for chiding. 
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Came a troop with broadswords swinging, 
Bits and bridles sharply ringing, 
Loose and free and froward: 
Quoth the foremost, ‘‘Ride him down! 
Push him! prick him! through the town 
Drive the Quaker coward !’’ 


But from out the thickening crowd 

Cried a sudden voice and loud: 
‘‘Barclay! Ho! a Barclay !’’ 

And the old man at his side 

Saw a comrade, battle tried, 
Scarred and sunburned darkly; 


Who with ready weapon bare, 
Fronting to the troopers there, 
Cried aloud: ‘‘God save us, 
Call ye coward him who stood 
Ankle deep in Lutzen’s blood, 
With the brave Gustavus ?’’ 


‘‘Nay, I do not need thy sword, 
Comrade mine,’’ said Ury’s lord; 
‘‘Put it up, I pray thee: 
Passive to his holy will, 
Trust I in my Master still, 
Even though he slay me. 


‘*Pledges of thy love and faith, 
Proved on many a field of death, 
Not by me are needed.’’ 
Marveled much that henchman bold, 
That his laird, so stout of old, 
Now so meekly pleaded. 


‘“Woe’s the day!’’ he sadly said, 
With a slowly shaking head, 
And a look of pity; 
Ury’s honest lord reviled, 
Mock of knave and sport of child, 
In his own good city! 
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‘‘Speak the word, and, master mine, 
As we charged on Tilly’s line, 
And his Walloon lancers, 
Smiting through their midst we’ll teach 
Civil look and decent speech 
To these boyish prancers!’’ 


‘Marvel not, mine ancient friend, 

Like beginning, like the end:”’’ 
Quoth the Laird of Ury, 

‘‘Is the sinful servant more 

Than his gracious Lord who bore 
Bonds and stripes in Jewry ? 


‘Give me joy that in his name 

I can bear, with patient frame, 
All these vain ones offer ; 

While for them He suffereth long, 

Shall I answer wrong with wrong, 
Scoffing with the scoffer ? 


‘*Happier I, with loss of all, 
Hunted, outlawed, held in thrall, 
With few friends to greet me, 
Than when reeve and squire were seen, 
Riding out from Aberdeen, 
With bared heads to meet me. 


‘*'When each good wife, o’er ahd o’er, 
Blessed me as I passed her door; 
And the snooded daughter, 
From her casement glancing down, 
Smiled on him who bore renown 
From red fields of slaughter. 


**Hard to feel the stranger’s scoff, 

Hard the old friends’ falling off, 
Hard to learn forgiving: 

But the Lord his own rewards, 

And his love with theirs accords, 
Warm and fresh and living. 
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‘‘Through this dark and stormy night 
Faith beholds a feeble light 

Up the blackness streaking; 
Knowing God’s own time is best, 
In a patient hope I rest 

For the full day-breaking!’’ 


So the Laird of Ury said, 
Turning slow his horse’s head 
Towards the Tolbooth prison, 
Where, through iron grates, he heard 
Poor disciples of the Word 
Preach of Christ arisen ! 


Not in vain, Confessor old, 
Unto us the tale is told 
Of thy day of trial; 
Every age on him, who strays 
From its broad and beaten ways, 
Pours its sevenfold vial. 


Happy he whose inward ear 
Angel comfortings can hear, 
O’er the rabble’s laughter ; 
And while Hatred’s fagots burn, 
Glimpses through the smoke discern 
Of the good hereafter. 


Knowing this, that never yet 
Share of Truth was vainly set 
In the World’s wide fallow; 
After hands shall sow the seed, 
After hands from hill and mead 
Reap the harvests yellow. 


Thus, with somewhat of the Seer, 
Must the moral pioneer 

From the Future borrow; 
Clothe the waste with dreams of grain, 
And, on midnight’s sky of rain, 
Paint the golden morrow! 
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John Tauler was born at Strasburg toward 
the close of the thirteenth century and became 
one of the most prominent of medieval German 
mystics. An eloquent preacher, his words 
‘‘came home to the heart of both high and low, 
spreading light everywhere, and justly procur- 
ing for him the title of Doctor Illuminatus.’’ 
Here follows Whittier’s poem Tauler, given in 
full: 


Tauler, the preacher, walked, one autumn day, 
Without the walls of Strasburg by the Rhine, 
Pondering the solemn Miracle of Life; 

As one who, wandering in the starless night, 
Feels, momently, the jar of unseen waves, 

And hears the thunder of an unknown sea, 
Breaking along an unimagined shore. 


And as he walked he prayed. Even the same 
Old prayer with which, for half a score of years, 
Morning, and noon, and evening, lip and heart 
Had groaned: *‘ Have pity upon me, Lord! 
Thou seest, while teaching others, I am blind. 
Send me a man who can direct my steps!”’ 


Then, as he mused, he heard along his path 
A sound as of an old man’s staff among 

The dry, dead linden-leaves; and, looking up, 
He saw a stranger, weak, and poor, and old. 


‘Peace be unto thee, father!’’ Tauler said, 

‘*God give thee a good day!’’ The old man raised 
Slowly his calm blue eyes. ‘‘I thank thee, son; 
But all my days are good, and none are ill.”’ 
Wondering thereat, the preacher spake again, 
‘*God give thee happy life.’’ The old man smiled, 
‘“T never am unhappy.”’ 
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Tauler laid 
His hand upon the stranger’s coarse gray sleeve: 
‘*Tell me, O father, what thy strange words mean. 
Surely man’s days are evil, and his life 
Sad as the grave it leads to.’’ ‘‘Nay, my son, 
Our times are in God’s hands, and all our days 
Are as our needs; for shadow as for sun, 
For cold as heat, for want as wealth, alike 
Our thanks are due, since that is best which is; 
And that which is not, sharing not his life, 
Is evil only as devoid of good. 
And for the happiness of which I spake, 
I find it in submission to his will, 
And calm trust in the holy Trinity 
Of Knowledge, Goodness, and Almighty Power.’’ 
Silently wondering, for a little space, 
Stood the great preacher, then he spake as one 
Who, suddenly grappling with a haunting thought 
Which long has followed, whispering through the dark 
Strange terrors, drags it, shrieking, into light; 
‘‘ What if God’s will consign thee hence to Hell?’’ 


‘“Then,’’ said the stranger cheerily, ‘‘be it so. 
What Hell may be I know not; this I know,— 
T cannot lose the presence of the Lord: 

One arm, Humility, takes hold upon 

His dear Humanity; the other, Love, 

Clasps his Divinity. So where I go 

He goes; and better fire-walled Hell with Him 
Than golden-gated Paradise without.’’ 


Tears sprang in Tauler’s eyes. A sudden light, 
Like the first ray which fell on chaos, clove 
Apart the shadow wherein he had walked 

Darkly at noon. And, as the strange old man 
Went his slow way, until his silver hair 

Set like the white moon where the hills of vine 
Slope to the Rhine, he bowed his head and said: 
‘*My prayer is answered. God hath sent the man 
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Long sought, to teach me, by his simple trust, 
Wisdom the weary schoolmen never knew.”’’ 


So, entering with a changed and cheerful step 
The city gates, he saw, far down the street, 

A mighty shadow break the light of noon, 

Which tracing backward till its airy lines 
Hardened to stony plinths, he raised his eyes 
O’er broad facade and lofty pediment, 

O’er architrave and frieze and sainted niche, 

Up the stone lace-work chiseled by the wise 
Erwin of Steinbach, dizzily up to where 

In the noon-brightness the great Minster’s tower, 
Jeweled with sunbeams on its mural crown, 

Rose like a visible prayer. ‘‘Behold!’’ he said, 
‘*The stranger’s faith made plain before mine eyes. 
As yonder tower outstretches to the earth 

The dark triangle of its shade alone 

When the clear day is shining on its top, 

So, darkness in the pathway of Man’s life 

Ts but the shadow of God’s providence, 

By the great Sun of Wisdom cast thereon; 

And what is dark below is light in Heaven.’’ 


VI. Conciuston. Nothing better can be 
found with which to close this brief sketch of 
the anti-slavery group of American writers 
than the following passage, which we quote 
from Barrett Wendell’s Literary History of 
America: 


Yet without a constant sense of the influences which 
were alive in the New England air, the literature which 
finally arose there can hardly be understood. It was all 
based on the traditions of a rigid old society, Puritan 
in origin and immemorially fixed in structure. To this, 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, came that 
impulse of new life which expressed itself in such varied 
ways,—in the classically rounded periods of our most 
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finished oratory; in the scholarship which ripened into 
our lasting works of history; in the hopeful dreams of 
the Unitarians, passing insensibly into the nebulous phi- 
losophy of the Transcendentalists, and finally into first 
fantastic and soon militant reform. Each of these phases 
of our renaissance gave us names which are still worth 
memory: Webster, Everett and Choate; Ticknor, Pres- 
cott, Motley and Parkman; Emerson, Margaret Fuller 
and Thoreau; Theodore Parker, Phillips and Sumner; 
Mrs. Stowe and Whittier. Thus grouped together we 
can see these people to have been so dissimilar, and some- 
times so antagonistic, that human friendship between 
them, or even mutual understanding, was hardly pos- 
sible. At the same time as we look at them together, we 
must see that all possessed in common a trait which marks 
them as of the old New England race. Each and all were 
strenuously earnest; and though the earnestness of some 
confined itself to matters of this world,—to history, to 
politics, and to reform,—while that of others was 
centered, like that of the Puritan fathers, more on the 
unseen eternities, not one of them was ever free from a 
constant ideal of principle, of duty. Nor was the ideal- 
ism of these men always confined to matters of conduct. 
In Emerson, more certainly than in the fathers them- 
selves, one feels the ceaseless effort of New England to 
grasp, to understand, to formulate the realities which 
must forever lie beyond the human ken. The New Eng- 
landers of our renaissance were no longer Puritans; 
they had discarded the grim dogmas of Calvinism; but 
so far as Puritanism was a lifelong effort to recognize 
and to follow ideals which can never be apprehended by 
unaided human senses, they were still Puritan at heart. 
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CHAPTER XXXITI 


AMERICAN WRITERS OF THE VICTORIAN ERA 
(CONTINUED) 


NEW ENGLAND’S GREAT POETS 


NTRODUCTORY. We have now reached 
the culmination of New England’s golden 
age of literature, but so far have made 
little mention of the three great poets 
who rank with Hawthorne, Emerson and 

Whittier, namely, Holmes, Longfellow and 
Lowell. Longfellow is undoubtedly first in 
popularity, as Lowell is in scholarly excel- 
lence; Emerson may be first in profundity of 
thought and in power of phraseology; Long- 
fellow’s sweetness of disposition and lovell- 
ness of character are no less conspicuous in 
his writings than Emerson’s were in his daily 
life. Holmes is first as a genial, altogether 
happy poet of occasion, whose lyrical expres- 
sion is usually gay and rollicking, though oft- 
times serenely beautiful. Lowell is the scholar, 
the critic, the earnest man of affairs, but the 
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master of elegant phrase and vigorous expres- 
sion. It is not worth our while to try to rank 
these men in order of greatness; let them all 
stand first, a sextet of excellence, Whittier, 
Holmes, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Lowell and 
Emerson. America can never cease to be 
proud of these her greatest literary men— 
great in the power of their writings, equally 
great in the purity and sublimity of personal 
character. 

How intimately are they connected! All 
were born in the first nineteen years of the 
century, and for forty-five years all were liv- 
ing. Hawthorne was the first to go, at the com- 
paratively youthful age of sixty; Longfellow 
next, at seventy-five; Emerson lived to be 
seventy-nine ; Lowell was eighty-two ; Whittier 
and Holmes were eighty-five. Longfellow and 
Whittier were born in the same year ; Emerson 
and Longfellow died in the same year. 

But the association of these men was not 
merely one of dates; they were acquaintances 
and friends, and they mention one another 
often in their writings; in fact, Holmes wrote 
a very readable biography of Emerson, and 
Longfellow and Lowell exchanged beautiful 
sympathetic poems in hours of bereavement. 
Holmes says Emerson was ‘‘an iconoclast who 
took down our idols from their pedestals so 
tenderly that it seemed an act of worship.’’ 
Emerson, who lived beside Hawthorne, rarely 
saw him; thy liked each other but could not 
be intimate. Emerson wrote of Hawthorne: 
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‘It was easy to talk with him; there were no 
barriers, only he said so little that I talked too 
much, and stopped only because as he gave no 
indications I feared to exceed. He showed no 
egotism, no self-assertion—I admired the man, 
who was simple, amiable, truth-loving and 
frank in conversation.’’ 

Longfellow’s estimate of Emerson was: ‘‘ He 
is one of the finest lecturers I ever heard, with 
magnificent passages of true prose poetry. 
But it is all dreamery after all.’’ It was ina 
triendly letter to Lowell that Holmes wrote 
‘*T have always considered my face a conveni- 
ence rather than an ornament.”’ 

But these meager quotations give very little 
idea of the real relationships between them. 
There was the Saturday Club, of which most of 
them were members; but perhaps as strong a 
bond as any, next to their connection with Har- 
vard, was the famous magazine, still in exist- 
ence, that was founded in 1857. The function 
of The Atlantic Monthly from the first was 
literary, and it has held to its purpose in spite 
of the later decadence of literature in Boston. 
At the beginning, too, its contributors were 
largely men whose reputations were well-estab- 
lished; all of these six writers wrote for The 
Atlantic, and in it Holmes published his Auto- 
crat series. Publisher of The Atlantic for many 
years, the lover of good literature, the pub- 
lisher, critic, adviser and friend of American 
men of letters, was James T. Fields, whose 
Yesterdays with Authors is a book of delight- 
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ful reminiscences. The firm of which he was a 
member and which still survives under the 
name of Houghton, Mifflin & Company, not 
only published the writings of these six auth- 
ors, but also of Thoreau and a host of lesser 
lights; so no history of American literature is 
complete without a mention of the old Boston 
house. 

II. Houmes. A distinguished professor in 
Harvard College, a physician whose essays on 
scientific subjects gave him an international 
reputation, the author of several delightful 
novels, the wittiest and one of the wisest of 
American essayists and a poet who has amused 
and inspired the people of two hemispheres— 
that is Dr. Holmes. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes (1809-1894) was 
born at Cambridge and educated at Harvard, 
in which institution he studied law, but find- 
ing it uncongenial, gave it up for medicine. 
After three years in the Harvard medical 
school, Holmes went abroad to study and work, 
principally in the hospitals of London and 
Paris, after which he returned to Boston and 
practiced medicine. In 1838 he was appointed 
professor of anatomy at Dartmouth College, 
a position which he held for two years and 
then abandoned to return to Boston, with 
which his name was thenceforward associated. 

In 1857 Lowell proposed the publication of 
a periodical, and invited Holmes to join with 
him. The latter joyfully accepted, nained the 
new publication The Atlantic Monthly, and at 
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once began contributing to it the series of 
essays which immediately gave him a national 
reputation in place of the local one which he 
had previously enjoyed. 

Dr. Holmes married in 1840, and his son 
achieved distinction in the Civil War. In My 
Hunt After the Captain, Holmes has described 
his interest in this young man. For many 
years professor of anatomy and physiology in 
the Harvard medical school, he is remembered 
rather for the brilliance and wit of his lectures 
than for their depth and excellence. Dr. 
Holmes was slight in stature, remarkably 
fastidious in temperament but delightful in 
companionship with such distinguished men 
as the great poets we are now considering. In 
his Fable for Critics, Lowell speaks of Holmes 
as follows: 


There’s Holmes, who is matchless among you for wit; 
A Leyden-jar always full-charged, from which flit 

The electrical tingles of hit after hit; 

In long poems ’tis painful sometimes, and invites 

A thought of the way the new Telegraph writes, 
Which pricks down its little sharp sentences spitefully 
As if you got more than you’d title to rightfully, 

And you find yourself hoping its wild father Lightning 
Would flame in for a second and give you a frightning. 
He has a perfect sway of what I call sham meter, 

But many admire it, the English pentameter. 


His are just the fine hands, too, to weave you a lyric, 
Full of faney, fun, feeling, or spiced with satiric 

In a measure so kindly, you doubt if the toes 

That are trodden upon are your own or your foes’. 
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John Lothrop Motley, the historian, has 
written: 


He is beyond question one of the most original writers 
in English literature, and I have no doubt his fame will 
go on increasing every day. I hardly know an author in 
any language to be paralleled with him for profound and 
suggestive thought, glittering wit, vivid imagination and 
individuality of humor. 

III. THE Prost oF Dr. Hotes. Elsie Ven- 
ner, an interesting and powerful novel, though 
uneven in quality and impressive for its weird- 
ness, is a tale of inherited tendencies which led 
to crime; The Guardian Angel contains equally 
interesting delineations of New England char- 
acter and 1s more delightful asa tale. But it 
is not as a novelist nor even as a poet that 
Holmes will be best known. 

The so-called Autocrat series consists of 
three books of charming essays, originally pub- 
lished serially in The Atlantic Monthly. The 
first of these, The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table, gave its name to the series, and its suc- 
cess was immediate and world-wide. The 
essays were received almost without criticism, 
except from orthodox Calvinists, for their 
beauty, wit, wisdom and sentiment appeal to 
everybody. They are among the most delight- 
fully chatty writings to be found in literature, 
and, as their writer, Holmes has been likened 
to almost every famous essayist from Lamb to 
the present time. They treat of almost all con- 
ceivable subjects as they come up in the course 
of morning talks among the boarders at a 
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breakfast table. There is indeed a slight 
thread of continuity extending through each 
volume, and the characters, one by one, come 
to have a distinct personality as the reader pro- 
ceeds. But the chief charm rests in the witty 
discussions, wise reflections and gracious senti- 
ment of the chief person, Dr. Holmes himself, 
the Autocrat, the Poet, and the Professor. The 
Professor at the Breakfast-Table and The Poet 
at the Breakfast-Table, though in the same line 
as their great prototype, have never enjoyed 
quite the same popularity as that of the first 
volume. We have space for but one brief 
quotation, and that perhaps a hackneyed one, 
yet it is thoroughly characteristic of Holmes’s 
prose. Among those who sit at the Autocrat’s 
table is a school boy whom he calls Benjamin 
Franklin and to whom he tells the story of The 
Cubes of Truth. The schoolmistress mentioned 
is one of the most lovable of the characters in- 
troduced into the Autocrat. Though at first 
she appears and speaks only at intervals, to- 
ward the end of the book her love story and her 
marriage to the Autocrat afford the chief in- 
terest. The Cubes of Truth follows: 

Listen, Benjamin Franklin! This is for you, and such 
others of tender age as you may tell it to. 

When we are as yet small children, long before the 
time when those two grown ladies offer us the choice of 
Hercules, there comes up to us a youthful angel, holding 
in his right hand cubes like dice, and in his left spheres 
like marbles. The cubes are of stainless ivory, and on 
each is written in letters of Gold—TrutH. The spheres 
are velned and streaked and spotted beneath, with a dark 
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erimson flush above where the light falls on them and in 
a certain aspect you can make out upon every one of 
them the three letters, L, I, E. 

The child to whom they are offered very probably 
clutches at both. The spheres are the most convenient 
things in the world; they roll with the least possible 
impulse just where the child would have them. The 
cubes will not roll at all; they have a great talent for 
standing still, and always keep right side up. But very 
soon the young philosopher finds that things which roll 
so-easily are very apt to roll into the wrong corner, and 
to get out of his way when he most wants them, while he 
always knows where to find the others, which stay where 
they are left. 

Thus he learns—thus we learn—to drop the streaked 
and speckled globes of falsehood, and to hold fast the 
white angular blocks of truth. But then comes Timidity, 
and after her Good-nature, and last of all Polite-be- 
havior, all insisting that truth must roll, or nobody can 
do anything with it; and so the first with her coarse rasp, 
and the second with her broad file, and the third with 
her silken sleeve, do so round off and smooth and polish 
the snow-white cubes of truth, that, when they have got 
a little dingy by use, it becomes hard to tell them from 
the rolling spheres of falsehood. 

The schoolmistress was polite enough to say that she 
was pleased with this, and that she would read it to her 
little flock the next day. But she should tell the chil- 
dren, she said, that there were better reasons for truth 
than could be found in mere experience of its con- 
venience, and the inconvenience of lying. 

Yes—lI said—but education always begins through the 
senses, and works up to the idea of absolute right and 
wrong. The first thing the child has to learn about this 
matter is, that lying is unprofitable—afterwards, that it 
is against the peace and dignity of the universe. 


IV. Hotmes’s Porerry. The poetry of 
Holmes is as varied as one might expect from 
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so versatile a genius. Beginning when he was 
but twenty-one with Old Ironsides, he con- 
tinued at intervals to write occasional poems 
on all kinds of subjects and now and then to 
produce a vivid narrative or exquisite lyric 
that immediately found its place in American 
literature. Many of his occasional poems were 
written to celebrate the anniversaries of his 
graduation at Harvard in 1829, and it is inter- 
esting to remember that among his classmates 
was Samuel Francis Smith, the author of My 
Country, "Tis of Thee. 

When it was proposed to break up the frig- 
ate Constitution because she was too old for 
further use, Holmes remembered the promi- 
nent part she took in the bombardment of 
Tripoli and the distinction of her services in 
the War of 1812, and wrote the following stir- 
ring verses, which were so effective a protest 
that the astonished Secretary revoked his 
order: 

OLD IRONSIDES 


Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 
Long has it waved on high, 
And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky; 
Beneath it rung the battle shout, 
And burst the cannon’s roar ;— 
The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more! 


Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood, 
Where knelt the vanquished foe, 

When winds were hurrying o’er the flood, 
And waves were white below, 
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No more shall feel the victor’s tread, 
Or know the conquered knee ;— 

The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea. 


O better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave; 

Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 

And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale. 


The finest of his lyrics, both in sentiment and 
execution, is The Chambered Nautilus: 


This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main,— 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
And every chambered cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 

As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed.— 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed ! 


Year after year beheld the sjlent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old no 
more. 
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Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap forlorn! 

From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 

Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 

Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that 

sings :— 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 


As an example of his humor, one might cite 
The Height of the Ridiculous and Content- 
ment, but nothing embodies it all in quite so 
effective a manner as The Deacon’s Master- 
piece, which bears as a subtitle, The Wonder- 
ful ‘“‘One-Hoss Shay,’’ A Logical Story: 


Have you heard of the wonderful one-hoss shay, 
That was built in such a logical way 

It ran a hundred years to a day, 

And then, of a sudden, it—ah, but stay, 

I’ll tell you what happened without delay, 
Scaring the parson into fits, 

Frightening people out of their wits,— 

Have you ever heard of that, I say? 


Seventeen hundred and fifty-five 
Georgius Secundus was then alive,— 
Snuffy old drone from the German hive; 
That was the year when Lisbon-town 
Saw the earth open and gulp her down, 
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And Braddock’s army was done so brown, 
Left without a scalp to its crown. 

It was on the terrible Karthquake-day 
That the Deacon finished the one-hoss shay. 


Now in building of chaises, I tell you what, 
There is always somewhere a weakest spot,— 

In hub, tire, felloe, in spring or thill, 

In panel, or crossbar, or floor, or sill, 

In screw, bolt, thoroughbrace,—lurking still, 
Find it somewhere you must and will,— 

Above or below, within or without,— 

And that’s the reason, beyond a doubt, 

That a chaise breaks down, but doesn’t wear out. 


But the Deacon swore (as Deacons do, 
With an ‘‘I dew vum,’’ or an ‘‘I tell yeou’’), 
He would build one shay to beat the taown 
’n’ the keounty ’n’ all the kentry raoun’; 
It should be so built that it couldn’t break daown; 
‘‘Fur,’’ said the Deacon, ‘‘t’s mighty plain 
That the weakes’ place mus’ stan’ the strain; 
n’ the way t’ fix it, uz I maintain, 
Is only jist 
T’ make that place uz strong uz the rest.’’ 


So the Deacon inquired of the village folk 
Where he could find the strongest oak, 

That couldn’t be split nor bent nor broke,— 
That was for spokes and floor and sills; 

He sent for lancewood to make the thills; 

The crossbars were ash, from the straightest trees, 
The panels of white-wood, that cuts like cheese, 
But lasts like iron for things like these ; 

The hubs of logs from the ‘‘Settler’s ellum,’’— 
Last of its timber,—they couldn’t sell ’em, 
Never an axe had seen their chips, 

And the wedges flew from between their lips, 
Their blunt ends frizzled like celery-tips; 
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Step and prop-iron, bolt and screw, 

Spring, tire, axle, and linchpin too, 

Steel of the finest, bright and blue; 
Thoroughbrace bison-skin, thick and wide; 
Boot, top, dasher, from tough old hide 

Found in the pit when the tanner died. 

That was the way he ‘‘put her through.’’— 
‘‘There!’’ said the Deacon, ‘‘naow she’ll dew!”’ 


Do! I tell you, I rather guess 

She was a wonder, and nothing less 

Colts grew horses, beards turned gray, 

Deacon and deaconess dropped away, 

Children and grandchildren—where were they ? 
But there stood the stout old one-hoss shay 

As fresh as on Lisbon-earthquake-day ! 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED ;—it came and found 
The Deacon’s masterpiece strong and sound. 
Eighteen hundred increased by ten ;— 
‘“Hahnsum kerridge’’ they called it then. 
Eighteen hundred and twenty came ;— 
Running as usual; much the same. 

Thirty and forty at last arrive, 

And then came fifty, and FIFTY-FIVE. 


Little of all we value here 

Wakes on the morn of its hundreth year 
Without both feeling and looking queer. 

In fact, there’s nothing that keeps its youth, 
So far as I know, but a tree and truth. 

(This is a moral that runs at large; 

Take it—You’re welcome.—No extra charge.) 


FIRST OF NOVEMBER,—the Earthquake-day— 
There are traces of age in the one-hoss shay, 

A general flavor of mild decay, 

But nothing local, as one may say. 

There couldn’t be,—for the Deacon’s art 
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Had made it so like in every part 

That there wasn’t a chance for one to start. 

For the wheels were just as strong as the thills, 
And the floor was just as strong as the sills, 
And the panels just as strong as the floor, 
And the whipple-tree neither less nor more, 
And the back-crossbar as strong as the fore, 
And spring and axle and hub encore. 

And yet, as a whole, it is past a doubt, 

In another hour it will be worn out! 


First of November, ’Fifty-five! 

This morning the parson takes a drive. 

Now, small boys, get out of the way ! 

Here comes the wonderful one-hoss shay, 
Drawn by a rat-tailed, ewe-necked bay. 
‘‘Huddup!’’ said the parson.—Off went they. 
The parson was working his Sunday’s text,— 
Had got to fifthly, and stopped perplexed 

At what the—Moses—was coming next. 

All at once the horse stood still, 

Close by the meet’n’-house on the hill. 
—First a shiver, and then a thrill, 

Then something decidedly like a spill,— 
And the parson was sitting upon a rock, 

At half past nine by the meet’n’-house clock,—— 
Just the hour of the Earthquake shock! 

— What do you think the parson found, 
When he got up and stared around? 

The poor old chaise in a heap or mound, 

As if it had been to the mill and ground! 
You see, of course, if you’re not a dunce, 
How it went to pieces all at once,— 

All at once, and nothing first,— 

Just as bubbles do when they burst. 


End of the wonderful one-hoss shay. 
Logic is logic. That’s all I say. 
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Years after the production of The Deacon’s 
Masterpiece, some one remarked that Holmes 
was losing his power, and to demonstrate the 
contrary he quickly produced How the Old 
Horse Won the Bet, which, if not the equal of 
its predecessor, is still an exceedingly humor- 
ous and delightful narrative. 

In The Last Leaf, an almost perfect example 
of society verse, there is a suggestion of pathos 
that is no less vivid because of the incongruity 
of the principal figure: 


I saw him once before, 

As he passed by the door, 
And again 

The pavement stones resound, 

As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 


They say that in his prime, 

Ere the pruning-knife of Time 
Cut him down, 

Not a better man was found 

By the Crier on his round 
Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets, 

And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and wan, 

And he shakes his feeble head, 

That it seems as if he said, 
*“They are gone.”’ 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
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Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


My grandmamma has said— 

Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago— 

That he had a Roman nose, 

And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 


But now his nose is thin, 

And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff, 

And a crook is in his back, 

And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here; 
But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Are so queer ! 


And if I should live to be 

The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 

Let them smile, as I do now, 

At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 


V. Lonerettow. The much-loved poet of the 
American home, the man who had the deepest 
insight into those emotions which make better 
fathers and mothers, children, brothers and 
sisters, is Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, who 
sang of the human heart in loving tenderness. 
His long life of spotless integrity, his strong 
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desire to live right, to think right and to teach 
right gave him the power to touch the hearts of 
his hearers. He wrote of children and for chil- 
dren with a wealth of affection and a keenness 
of understanding that compel the admiration 
and reverential love of his little readers. Other 
poets have appealed to the imagination and the 
intellect with greater force, but no one has so 
touched the heart. 


Longfellow, though a man of general culture, does not 
write for the literary public. His relation is to the great 
body of readers, though his personal intimacies seem to 
have been almost exclusively with literary or academic 
people. Sympathy with the broadly human is one of the 
marks of the true poet. To put simple things into form 
requires genius; for thousands try to do it every day 
and fail for lack of the special gift. Longfellow suc- 
ceeded, and those who say that his themes and method 
are alike commonplace forget that the touch which illu- 
minates the commonplace is the most delicate in art. 


Longfellow was born in 1807, and lived to be 
seventy-five years old, dying in the same quiet, 
peaceful way in which he had lived his long 
and earnest life. It was the life of a student 
and a poet, a man of deep feeling and steady 
purpose. 

He was early possessed by a strong desire to 
be eminent in some line, and all his tastes led 
to literature. He wrote, and his mother’s sym- 
pathetic criticism assisted him to perfect his 
style and encouraged him to continue his prac- 
tice. When he was graduated from college he 


found himself driven by circumstances to 
608 
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undertake the study of the law, but fortunately 
at this juncture came an offer of the chair of 
modern languages in Bowdoin College, of 
which he was a graduate. It can easily be 
imagined that he accepted the invitation with 
joy, particularly as it was coupled with the 
privilege of three years of European study be- 
fore he entered upon his duties. For five and 
a half years he held this position, and was much 
beloved by the students who sat in his classes. 
He was witty, helpful and sympathetic, a no- 
table teacher. Receiving an offer of a like 
position at Harvard, he left Bowdoin and 
studied abroad for eighteen months before 
entering upon his new duties. For eighteen 
years he taught in Harvard, and then resigned 
because he felt the burden of the daily routine 
and because he wished to devote himself more 
exclusively to his writings. He was succeeded 
by James Russell Lowell. 

Longfellow was twice married, his first wife 
dying while she was abroad with him in 1835. 
His poem Footsteps of Angels, written three 
years after her death, is a touching tribute of 
his love. By his second wife he had several 
children whose happy faces were his greatest 
delight and who occupied his heart alone after 
the terrible calamity which deprived him of 
the loving companionship of their mother. She 
was burned to death by her clothing catching 
fire from a lighted match with which she had 
just sealed a lock of hair from one of her chil- 
dren. To one of Longfellow’s sensitive nature 
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affliction came with doubled force, and he 
ver ceased to mourn her loss. 

Much of his poetry was personal in growth 
‘and came from depths of experience. This 
gave to it that peculiar power by which it 
holds every reader. The Psalm of Infe marks 
his return to poetry after the death of his first 
wife, and of it he says: “‘I kept it some time in 
manuscript, unwilling to show it to any one— 
it being a voice from my inmost heart of a time 
when I was rallying from depression.’’ The 
Bridge is his own experience; the Ode to a 
Child was addressed to his own son Charles, 
and Resignation is the expression of his soul’s 
deepest feeling when his baby Fanny died. 
Many of the subjects he selects are the common 
things near himself, and he wag never averse 
to using whatever inspired his poetic thought, 
yet it was all so transmuted in the pure re- 
cesses of his mind that it has well been said of 
him, as of Sir Walter Scott, that he wrote no 
word he could wish blotted out. 

The following sonnet, one of the finest ever 
written, seems descriptive of his end: 


As a fond mother when the day is o’er, 

Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 

Half willing, half reluctant to be led, 

And leave his broken playthings on the floor, 
Still gazing at them through the open door, 

Nor wholly reassured and comforted 

By promises of others in their stead, 

Which though more splendid may not please him more; 
So nature deals with us, and takes away 

Our playthings, one by one, and by the hand 
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Leads us to rest so gently, that we go 
Scarce knowing if we wish to stay, 
Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends the what we know. 


VI. LoNGFELLOW’s LONGER Poems. It seems 
the work of supererogation even to mention by 
name the leading poems by Longfellow, for in 
the United States there are few homes of even 
limited culture where his works are not fa- 
miliar, and yet to pass them by unnoticed is 
to do a great injustice to his memory. If the 
judgment of time and the critics fail to place 
him among the immortal great, he will always 
be a favorite among the true and simple 
minded, who have in their hearts the love of 
family and their fellow man. Moreover, the 
extraordinary popularity of Longfellow and 
the high moral sentiment of all his writings 
have combined to influence for good more hu- 
man lives by far than ever have been touched 
by the words of those who may have been much 
greater as literary men. Although it is through 
his lyrics that his greatest influence has been 
felt, his longer poems have contained many a 
message of cheer and good will to his millions 
of readers. 

After writing Hyperion, an overdrawn ro- 
mance in which the heroine is Miss Frances 
Appleton of Boston, whom he afterward mar- 
ried, and The Spanish Student, a drama which 
is generally and perhaps deservedly forgotten, 
he published in 1847 Evangeline, a highly pop- 
ular and beautiful pastoral in hexameters. 
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This fixed the reputation which had been grow- 
ing from his lyrics, and made him the most 
noted of American poets of his time. Hvange- 
line has just enough of historical background 
to add interest to the romance, for the disper- 
sion of the Acadians by the English has in it- 
self a pathos to touch the heart of any reader. 
Then, the charming Evangeline, and Gabriel, 
her lover, are genuine creations with an appeal- 
ing reality, even if the latter appears weak in 
comparison with the devoted woman. De- 
scriptive passages of great picturesqueness are 
frequent and delightful—such, for instance, as 
that of the home of Benedict Bellefontaine, 
the wealthiest farmer of Grand Pre, and the 
young people on their introduction to the 
reader : 


Somewhat apart from the village, and nearer the Basin 


of Minas, 

Benedict Bellefontaine, the wealthiest farmer of Grand- 
Pre, 

Dwelt on his goodly acres; and with him, directing his 
household, 

Gentle Evangeline lived, his child, and the pride of the 
village. 

Stalworth and stately in form was the man of seventy 
winters ; 

Hearty and hale was he, an oak that is covered with snow- 
flakes ; 


White as the snow were his locks, and his cheeks as brown 
as the oak-leaves. 

Fair was she to behold, that maiden of seventeen sum- 
mers. 

Black were her eyes as the berry that grows on the thorn 
by the wayside, 
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Black, yet how softly they gleamed beneath the brown 
shade of her tresses! 

Sweet was her breath as the breath of kine that feed in the 
meadows. 

When in the harvest heat she bore to the reapers at noon- 
tide 

Flagons of home-brewed ale, ah! fair in sooth was the 
maiden ! 

Fairer was she when, on Sunday morn, while the bell 
from its turret 

Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, as the priest with 
his hyssop 

Sprinkles the congregation, and scatters blessings upon 
them. 

Down the long street she passed, with her chaplet of 
beads and her missal, 

Wearing her Norman cap, and her kirtle of blue, and the 
ear-rings, 

Brought in the olden time from France, and since, as an 
heirloom, 

Handed down from mother to child, through long genera- 
tions. 

But a celestial brightness—a more ethereal beauty— 

Shone on her face and encircled her form, when, after 
confession, 

Homeward serenely she walked with God’s benediction 
upon her. 

When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of ex- 
quisite music. 


Firmly builded with rafters of oak, the house of the 

farmer 

Stood on the side of a hill commanding the sea; and a 
shady 

Sycamore grew by the door, with a woodbine wreathing 
around it. 

Rudely carved was the porch, with seats beneath; and a 
footpath 
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Led through an orchard wide, and disappeared in the 
meadow. 

Under the Sycamore-tree were hives overhung by a pent- 
house, 

Such as the traveler sees in regions remote by the road- 
side, 

Built o’er a box for the poor, or the blessed image of Mary. 

Farther down, on the slope of the hill, was the well with 
its moss-grown 

Bucket, fastened with iron, and near it a trough for the 
horses. 

Shielding the house from storms, on the north, were the 
barns and the farmyard. 

There stood the broad-wheeled wains and the antique 
ploughs and the harrows; 

There were the folds for the sheep; and there, in his 
feathered seraglio, 

Strutted the lordly turkey, and crowed the cock, with the 
selfsame 

Voice that in ages of old had startled the penitent Peter. 

Bursting with hay were the barns, themselves a village. 


In each one 

Far o’er the gable projected a roof of thatch; and a stair- 
case, 

Under the sheltering eaves, led up to the odorous corn- 
loft. 

There too the dove-cot stood, with its meek and innocent 
inmates 

Murmuring ever of love; while above in the variant 
breezes 

Numberless noisy weathercocks rattled and sang of mu- 
tation. 


Thus, at peace with God and the world, the farmer of 
Grand-Pre 
Lived on his sunny farm, and Evangeline governed his 
household. 
Many a youth, as he knelt in the church and opened his 
missal, 
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Fixed his eyes upon her, as the saint of his deepest devo- 
tion ; 

Happy was he who might touch her hand or the hem of 
her garment! 

Many a suitor came to her door, by the darkness be- 
friended, 

And as he knocked and waited to hear the sound of her 
footsteps, 

Knew not which beat the louder, his heart or the knocker 
of iron; 

Or at the joyous feast of the Patron Saint of the village, 

Bolder grew, and pressed her hand in the dance as he 
whispered 

Hurried words of love, that seemed a part of the music. 

But, among all who came, young Gabriel only was wel- 
come ; 

Gabriel Lajeunesse, the son of Basil the blacksmith, 

Who was a mighty man in the village, and honored of all 
men ; 

For since the birth of time, throughout all ages and na- 
tions, 

Has the craft of the smith been held in repute by the 
people. 

Basil was Benedict’s friend. Their children from earliest 
childhood 

Grew up together as brother and sister; and Father 
Felician, 

Priest and pedagogue both in the village, had taught 
‘them their letters 

Out of the selfsame book, with the hymns of the church 
and the plain-song. 

But when the hymn was sung, and the daily lesson com- 
pleted, 

Swiftly they hurried away to the forge of Basil the black- 
smith. 

There at the door they stood, with wondering eyes to be- 
hold him 

Take in his leathern lap the hoof of the horse as a play- 
thing, 
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Nailing the shoe in its place; while near him the tire of 
the cart-wheel 

Lay like a fiery snake, coiled round in a circle of cinders. 

Oft on autumnal eves, when without in the gathering 
darkness 

Bursting with light seemed the smithy, through every 
cranny and crevice, 

Warm by the forge within they watched the laboring bel- 
lows, 

And as its panting ceased, and the sparks expired in the 


Merrily laughed, and said they were nuns going into the 
chapel. 

Oft on sledges in winter, as swift as the swoop of the eagle, 

Down the hillside bounding, they glided away o’er the 


meadow. 

Oft in the barns they climbed to the populous nests on the 
rafters, 

Seeking with eager eyes that wondrous stone, which the 
swallow 

Brings from the shore of the sea to restore the sight of its 
fledgings ; 

Lucky was he who found that stone in the nest of the 
swallow !. 

Thus passed a few swift years, and they no longer were 
children. 

He was a valiant youth, and his face, like the face of the 
morning, 


Gladdened the earth with its light, and ripened thought 
into action. 

She was a woman now, with the heart and hopes of a 
woman. 

‘‘Sunshine of Saint Eulalie’’ was she called ; for that was 

the sunshine : 

Which, as the farmers believed, would load their orchards 
with apples; 

She, too, would bring to her husband’s house delight and 
abundance, 

Filling it full of love and the ruddy faces of children. 
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After the long years of separation, the heart- 
breaking search, the many bitter disappoint- 
ments, Evangeline finds her way to Philadel- 
phia when the pestilence raged in the city, and 
as a Sister of Mercy comforts the dying, who, 
looking up into her face, think indeed to behold 
‘‘vleams of celestial light encircle her forehead 
with splendor:”’ 


Thus, on a Sabbath morn, through the streets, de- 

serted and silent, 

Wending her quiet way, she entered the door of the alms- 
house. 

Sweet on the summer air was the odor of flowers in the 
garden ; 

And she paused on her way to gather the fairest among 
them, 

That the dying once more might rejoice in their fra- 
grance and beauty. 

Then, as she mounted the stairs to the corridors, cooled 
by the east wind, 

Distant and soft on her ear fell the chimes from the bel- 
fry of Christ Church, 

While, intermingled with these, across the meadows were 
wafted 

Sounds of psalms, that were sung by the Swedes in the 
Church at Wicaco. 

Soft as descending wings fell the calm of the hour on her 
spirit ; : 

Something within her said,—‘‘ At length thy trials are 
ended ;”’ 

And, with light in her looks, she entered the chambers 
of sickness. 

Noiselessly moved about the assiduous, careful attendants, 

Moistening the feverish lip, and the aching brow, and in 
silence 

Closing the sightless eyes of the dead, and concealing 
their faces, 
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Where on their pallets they lay, like drifts of snow by 
the roadside. 

Many a languid head, upraised as Evangeline entered, 

Turned on its pillow of pain to gaze while she passed, for 
her presence 

Fell on their hearts like a ray of the sun on the walls of 
@ prison. 

And, as she looked around, she saw how Death, the con- 
soler, 

Laying his hand upon many a heart, had healed it for- 
ever. 

Many familiar forms had, disappeared in the night- 
time ; 

Vacant their places were, or filled already by strangers. 


Suddenly, as if arrested by fear or a feeling of won- 

der, 

Still she stood, with her colorless lips apart, while a 
shudder 

Ran through her frame, and forgotten, the flowerets 
dropped from her fingers, 

And from her eyes and cheeks the light and bloom of 
the morning. 

Then there escaped from her lips a cry of such terrible 
anguish, 

That the dying heard it, and started up from their pil- 
lows. 

On the pallet before her was stretched the form of an 
old man. 

Long, and thin, and gray were the locks that shaded 
his temples; 

But, as he lay in the morning light, his face for a mo- 
ment 

Seemed to assume once more the forms of its earlier man- 
hood ; 

So are wont to be changed the faces of those who are 
dying. 

Hot and red on his lips still burned the flush of the 
fever, 
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As if life, like the Hebrew, with blood had besprinkled 
its portals, 

That the Angel of Death might see the sign, and pass over. 

Motionless, senseless, dying, he lay, and his spirit ex- 
hausted 

Seemed to be sinking down through infinite depths in 
the darkness, 

Darkness of slumber and death, forever sinking and sink- 
ing. 

Then through those realms of shade, in multiplied rever- 
berations, 

Heard he that cry of pain,-and through the hush that 
succeeded. 

Whispered a gentle voice, in accents tender and saint-like, 

‘*Gabriel! O my beloved!’’ and died away into silence. 

Then he beheld, in a dream, once more the home of his 
childhood ; 

Green Acadian meadows, with sylvan rivers among them, 

Village, and mountain, and woodlands; and, walking un- 
der their shadow, 

As in the days of her youth, Evangeline rose in his vision. 

Tears came into his eyes; and as slowly he lifted his eye- 
hds, 

Vanished the vision away, but Evangeline knelt by his 
bedside. 

Vainly he strove to whisper her name, for the accents un- 
uttered 

Died on his lips, and their motion revealed what his 
tongue would have spoken. 

Vainly he strove to rise; and Evangeline, kneeling beside 
him, 

Kissed his dying lips, and laid his head on her bosom. 

Sweet was the light of his eyes; but it suddenly sank 
into darkness, 

As when a lamp is blown out by a gust of wind at a case- 
ment. 


All was ended now, the hope, and the fear, and the 
SOrrow, 
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All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing, 

All the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of patience! 

And, as she pressed once more the lifeless head to her 
bosom, 

Meekly she bowed her own, and murmured, ‘‘Father, I 
thank thee!”’ 


Next in importance followed Hiawatha, in 
1855, and the thousands of copies sold testified 
to its immense popularity, which, however, 
finds its continuance now among the millions 
of children who read the old Indian legends 
with never-failing enjoyment. There has been 
no more successful nor poetical embodiment in 
literature of our predecessors, the red men. 
If the meter grows monotonous to the ear of 
adults, its simplicity and frequent repetitive 
lines give it the greater charm for children. 
Where he obtained his legends he tells us poet- 
ically in the introduction: 


Should you ask me, whence these stories? 
Whence these legends and traditions, 
With the odors of the forest, 

With the dew and damp of meadows, 
With the curling smoke of wigwams, 
With the rushing of great rivers, 

With their frequent repetitions, 

And their wild reverberations, 

As of thunder in the mountains? 

I should answer, I should tell you, 
‘‘From the forests and the prairies, 
From the great lakes of the Northland, 
From the land of the Ojibways, 

From the land of the Dakotahs, 
From the mountains, moors, and fen-lands, 
Where the heron, and Shuh-shuh-gah, 
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Feeds among the reeds and rushes. 
I repeat them as I heard them 
From the lips of Nawadaha, 

The musician, the sweet singer.’’ 

Should you ask where Nawadaha 
Found these songs, so wild and wayward, 
Found these legends and traditions, 

I should answer, I should tell you, 
‘*In the birds’-nests of the forest, 
In the lodges of the beaver, 

In the hoof-prints of the bison, 

In the eyrie of the eagle! 

All the wild-fowl sang them to him, 
In the moorlands and the fen-lands, 
In the melancholy marshes ; 
Chetowaik, the plover, sang them, 
Mahng, the loon, the wild-goose, Wawa, 
The blue heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
And the grouse, the Mushkodasa!’’ 

If still further you should ask me 

Saying, ‘‘ Who was Nawadaha ? 

Tell us of this Nawadaha,’’ 

I should answer your inquiries 

Straightway in such words as follow: 
**In the Vale of Tawasentha, 

In the green and silent valley, 

By the pleasant watercourses, 

Dwelt the singer Nawadaha. 

Round about the Indian village 

Spread the meadows and the cornfields, 

And beyond them stood the forest, 

Stood the groves of the singing pine-trees, 

Green in Summer, white in Winter, 

Ever sighing, ever singing. 

‘*And the pleasant watercourses, 
You could trace them through the valley, 
By the rushing in the Spring-time, 

By the alders in the Summer, 
By the white fog in the Autumn, 
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By the black line in the Winter; 
And beside them dwelt the singer, 
In the vale of Tawasentha, 

In the green and silent valley. 

‘“There he sang of Hiawatha, 
Sang the Song of Hiawatha, 

Sang his wondrous birth and being, 
How he prayed and how he fasted, 
How he lived, and toiled, and suffered, 
That the tribes of men might prosper, 
That he might advance his people!’’ 

Ye who love the haunts of Nature, 
Love the sunshine of the meadow, 
Love the shadow of the forest, 

Love the wind among the branches, 

And the rain-shower and the snow-storm, 
And the rushing of great rivers 

Through their palisades of pine-trees, 
And the thunder in the mountains, 
Whose innumerable echoes 

Flap like eagles in their eyries ;— 
Listen to these wild traditions, 

To this Song of Hiawatha! 

Ye who love a nation’s legends, 
Love the ballads of a people, 

That like voices from afar off 
Waving like a hand that beckons, 
Call to us to pause and listen, 
Speak in tones so plain and childlike, 
Scarcely can the ear distinguish 
Whether they are sung or spoken ;— 
Listen to this Indian Legend, 

To this Song of Hiawatha! 

Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who have faith in God and Nature, 
Who believe, that in all ages 
Every human heart is human, 

That in even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings 
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For the good they comprehend not, 
That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened ;— 
Listen to this simple story, 

To this Song of Hiawatha! 

Ye, who sometimes in your rambles 
Through the green lanes of the country, 
Where the tangled barberry-bushes 
Hang their tufts of crimson berries 
Over stone walls gray with mosses, 
Pause by some neglected graveyard, 
For a while to muse, and ponder 
On a half-effaced inscription, 

Written with little skill of song-craft, 
Homely phrases, but each letter 
Full of hope, and yet of heart-break, 
Full of all the tender pathos 

Of the Here and the Hereafter ;— 
Stay and read this rude inscription, 
Read this Song of Hiawatha! 


Three years later appeared The Courtship of 
Miles Standish, which delineates the pleasing 
side of the life of the Pilgrims in a lightsome 
and charming manner which Cotton Mather 
would have found it hard to justify. That 
Longfellow was far from being devoid of a 
sense of humor, let the following little scene 
testify. John Alden, the young clerk of Miles 
Standish, has been sent to convey to Priscilla 
the marriage proposal of his master, though he 
would much prefer the maiden for himself : 


So, he entered the house: and the hum of the wheel 
and the singing 
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Suddenly ceased; for Priscilla, aroused by his step on 
the threshold, 
Rose as he entered, and gave him her hand, in signal of 
welcome, 
Saying, ‘‘I knew it was you, when I heard your step in 
the passage ; 
For I was thinking of you, as I sat there singing and spin- 
ning.”’ 
Awkward and dumb with delight, that a thought of him 
had been mingled 
Thus in the sacred psalm, that came from the heart of 
the maiden, 
Silent before her he stood, and gave her the flowers for 
an answer, 
Finding no words for his thought. He remembered that 
day in the winter, 
After the first great snow, when he broke a path from the 
village, 
Reeling and plunging along through the drifts that en- 
cumbered the doorway, 
Stamping the snow from his feet as he entered the house, 
and Priscilla 
Laughed at his snowy locks, and gave him a seat by the 
fireside, 
Grateful and pleased to know he had thought of her in 
the snow-storm. 
Had he but spoken then! perhaps not in vain had he 
spoken ; 
Now it was all too late; the golden moment had van- 
ished ! : 
So he stood there abashed, and gave her the flowers for an 
answer. 


Then they sat down and talked of the birds and the 
beautiful Spring-time, 
Talked of their friends at home, and the Mayflower that 
sailed on the morrow. 
‘‘T have been thinking all day,’’ said gently the Puritan 


maiden, 
669 
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‘‘Dreaming all night, and thinking all day, of the hedge- 
rows of England,— 
They are in blossom now, and the country is all like a 
garden ; 
Thinking of lanes and fields, and the song of the lark 
and the linnet, 
Seeing the village street, and familiar faces of neighbors 
Going about as of old, and stopping to gossip together, 
And, at the end of the street, the village church, with the 
ivy 
Climbing the old gray tower, and the quiet graves in the 
churchyard. 
Kind are the people I live with, and dear to me my re- 
ligion ; 
Still my heart is so sad, that I wish myself back in Old 
England. 
You will say it is wrong, but I cannot help it: I almost 
Wish myself back in Old England, I feel so lonely and 
wretched.’’ 


Thereupon answered the youth :—‘‘Indeed I do not 
condemn you; 
Stouter hearts than a woman’s have quailed in this ter- 
rible winter. 
Yours is tender and trusting, and needs a stronger to 
lean on; 
So I have come to you now, with an offer and proffer of 
marriage 
Made by a good man and true, Miles Standish, the Cap- 
tain of: Plymouth !”’ 


Thus he delivered his message, the dexterous writer of 
letters,— 

Did not embellish the theme, nor array it in beautiful 
phrases, 

But came straight to the point, and blurted it out like a 

sehoolboy ; 

Even the Captain himself could hardly have said it more 

bluntly. 
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Mute with amazement and sorrow, Priscilla the Puritan 
maiden 

Looked into Alden’s face, her eyes dilated with wonder, 

Feeling his words like a blow, that stunned her and ren- 
dered her speechless ; 

Till at length she exclaimed, interrupting the ominous 


silence: 

‘*If the great Captain of Plymouth is so very eager to 
wed me, 

Why does he not come himself, and take the trouble to 
woo me? 

If I am not worth the wooing, I surely am not worth the 
winning !”’ 

Then John Alden began explaining and smoothing the 
matter, 

Making it worse as he went, by saying the Captain was 
busy,— 


Had no time for such things;—such things! the words 
grating harshly 

Fell on the ear of Priscilla; and swift as a flash she made 
answer : 

‘*Has he no time for such things, as you call it, before 
he is married, 

Would he be likely to find it, or make it, after the wed- 
ding ? 

That is the way with you men; you don’t understand us, 
you cannot. 

When you have made up your minds, after thinking of 
this one and that one, 

Choosing, selecting, rejecting, comparing one with an- 
other, 

Then you make known your desire, with abrupt and 
sudden avowal, 

And are offended and hurt, and indignant perhaps, that 
a woman 

Does not respond at once to a love that she never 
suspected, 

Does not attain at a bound the height to which you have 
been climbing. 
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This is not right nor just: for surely a woman’s affection 

Is not a thing to be asked for, and had for only the asking. 

When one is truly in love, one not only says it, but 
shows it. 

Had he but waited a while, had he only showed that he 
loved me, 

Even this Captain of yours—who knows ?—at last might 
have won me, 

Old and rough as he is; but now it never can happen.’’ 


Still John Alden went on, unheeding the words of 
Priscilla, 

Urging the suit of his friend, explaining, persuading, ex- 
panding ; 

Spoke of his courage and skill, and of all his battles in 
Flanders, 

How with the people of God he had chosen to suffer af- 
fliction, 

How, in return for his zeal, they had made him Captain 
of Plymouth; 

He was a gentleman born, could trace his pedigree plain- 
ly 

Back to Hugh Standish of Duxbury Hall, in Lancashire, 
England, 

Who was the son of Ralph, and the grandson of Thurs- 
ton de Standish ; 

Heir unto vast estates, of which he was basely defrauded. 

Still bore the family arms, and had for his crest a cock 
argent 

Combed and wattled gules, and all the rest of the blazon. 

He was a man of honor, of noble and generous nature; 

Though he was rough, he was kindly; she knew how dur- 
ing the winter 

He had attended the sick, with a hand as gentle as 
woman’s; 

Somewhat hasty and hot, he could not deny it, and head- 
strong, 

Stern as a soldier might be, but hearty, and placable 
always, 
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Not to be laughed at and scorned, because he was little 
of stature ; 

For he was great of heart, magnanimous, courtly, cou- 
rageous ; 

Any woman in Plymouth, nay, any woman in England, 

Might be happy and proud to be called the wife of Miles 
Standish | 


But as he warmed and glowed, in his simple and elo- 
quent language, 
Quite forgetful of self, and full of the praise of his rival, 
Archly the maiden smiled, and, with eyes overrunning 
with laughter, 
Said, in a tremulous voice, ‘‘Why don’t you speak for 
yourself, John ?’’ 


In the same framework that Chaucer used 
in The Canterbury Tales, Longfellow placed 
in his Tales of a Wayside Inn six charming 
narrative poems, besides the twenty-two sec- 
tions of the Saga of King Olaf. Such well- 
known and popular tales as Paul Revere’s 
Ride, The Falcon of Sir Federigo and The 
Birds of Killingworth all found a place there, 
as well as the more powerful Torquemada and 
the beautifully impressive tale of the Spanish 
Jew, The Legend of Rabbi Ben Levi: 


Rabbi Ben Levi, on the Sabbath, read 

A volume of the Law, in which it said, 

‘*No man shall look upon my face and live.’’ 
And as he read, he prayed that God would give 
His faithful servant grace with mortal eye 

To look upon His face and yet not die. 


Then fell a sudden shadow on the page 

And, lifting up his eyes, grown dim with age, 
He saw the Angel of Death before him stand, 
Holding a naked sword in his right hand. 
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Rabbi Ben Levi was a righteous man, 

Yet through his veins a chill of terror ran. 

With trembling voice he said, ‘‘ What wilt thou here?’’ 
The Angel answered, ‘‘Lo! the time draws near 

When thou must die; yet first, by God’s decree, 
Whate’er thou askest shall be granted thee.’’ 

Replied the Rabbi, ‘‘ Let these living eyes 

First look upon my place in Paradise.’’ 


Then said the Angel, ‘‘Come with me and look.’’ 
Rabbi Ben Levi closed the sacred book, 

And rising, and uplifting his gray head, 

‘*Give me thy sword,’’ he to the Angel said, 
‘*Lest thou shouldst fall upon me by the way.’’ 
The Angel smiled and hastened to obey, 

Then led him forth to the Celestial Town, 

And set him on the wall, whence, gazing down, 
Rabbi Ben Levi, with his living eyes, 

Might look upon his place in Paradise. 


Then straight into the city of the Lord 

The Rabbi leaped with the Death-angel’s sword, 

And through the streets there swept a sudden breath 
Of something there unknown, which men call death. 
Meanwhile the Angel stayed without, and cried, 
‘*Come back!’’ To which the Rabbi’s voice replied, 
‘*No! in the name of God, whom I adore, 

I swear that hence I will depart no more!’’ 

Then all the Angels cried, ‘‘O Holy One, 

See what the son of Levi here has done! 

The kingdom of Heaven he takes by violence, 

And in Thy name refuses to go hence!”’ 

The Lord replied, ‘‘My Angels, be not wroth; 

Did e’er the son of Levi break his oath? 

Let him remain; for he with mortal eye 

Shall look upon my face and yet not die.”’ 


Beyond the outer wall the Angel of Death 
Heard the great voice, and said, with panting breath, 
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‘*Give back the sword, and let me go my way.’’ 
Whereat the Rabbi paused, and answered, ‘‘ Nay! 
Anguish enough already has it caused 

Among the sons of men.’’ And while he paused 

He heard the awful mandate of the Lord 

Resounding through the air, ‘‘Give back the sword!’’ 


The Rabbi bowed his head in silent prayer ; 
Then said he to the dreadful Angel, ‘‘Swear, 
No human eye shall look on it again; 

But when thou takest away the souls of men, 
Thyself unseen, and with an unseen sword, 
Thou wilt perform the bidding of the Lord.’’ 


The Angel took the sword again, and swore, 
And walks on earth unseen for evermore. 


With the exception of The Golden Legend, 
Longfellow’s other dramatic poems and his 
minor epics may be dismissed without mention, 
but one cannot omit a word concerning his nu- 
merous translations, which, while written in 
perfect English, convey the meaning and force 
of the original in a peculiarly natural manner. 
Of such, nothing is finer than The Children of 
the Lord’s Supper, from the Swedish of Bishop 
Tegner. 

VII. Lonerettow’s Lyrics. What shall be 
said, to those who already know and love them, 
of the fine lyrics, and what can be done for the 
reader who knows nothing of them! After all 
is said, selections are nothing but an expression 
of personal opinion, and ranking them in order 
of merit for another to read is an impossibil- 
ity; for the appeal is always personal, and 
experience speaks only to experience. There 
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are people who, like the author, will find his 
greatest appeal in such lines as those in the 
matchless Hymn to the Night: 


I heard the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through her marble halls! 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls! 


I felt her presence, by its spell of might, 
Stoop o’er me from above; 

The calm, majestic presence of the Night, 
As of the one I love. 


I heard the sounds of sorrow and delight, 
The manifold, soft chimes, 

That fill the haunted chambers of the Night, 
Like some old poet’s rhymes. 


From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 
My spirit drank repose ; 

The fountain of perpetual peace flows there,— 
From those deep cisterns flows. 


O holy Night! from thee I learn to bear 
What man has borne before! 

Thou layest thy finger on the lips of Care, 
And they complain no more. 


Peace! Peace! Orestes-like I breathe this prayer! 
Descend with broad-winged flight, 

The welcome, the thrice-prayed-for, the most fair, 
The best-beloved Night! 


Again, what is more provocative of senti- 
ment in recollection than those other verses of 
My Lost Youth, even though it is intensely 
personal and local to Portland? 
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Often I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea; 
Often in thought go up and down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 
And my youth comes back to me, 
And a verse of a Lapland song 
Is haunting my memory still: 
‘SA boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’’ 


I can see the shadowy lines of its trees, 

And catch, in sudden gleams, 
The sheen of the far-surrounding seas, 
And islands that were the Hesperides 

Of all my boyish dreams. 
And the burden of that old song, 

It murmurs and whispers still: 

‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’’ 


I remember the black wharves and the slips, 
And the sea-tides tossing free; 
And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 
And the voice of that wayward song, 
Is singing and saying still: 
**A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’’ 


I remember the gleams and glooms that dart 
Across the schoolboy’s brain; 
The song and the silence in the heart, 
That in part are prophecies, and in part 
Are longings wild and vain. 
And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still: 
‘*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’’ 
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There are things of which I may not speak; 
There are dreams that cannot die; 
There are thoughts that make the strong heart weak, 
And bring a pallor into the cheek, 
And a mist before the eye. 
And the words of that fatal song 
Come over me like a chill: 
‘*A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’’ 


The Footsteps of Angels, The Reaper and 
the Flowers, The Psalm of Infe, The Rainy 
Day, The Day is Done, The Arrow and the 
Song, The Builders, Excelsior, The Children’s 
Hour and many another we might mention 
have each a forcible appeal to every one, at 
least at some period of life or under some par- 
ticular mood, and fortunate is he who has them 
all so well in mind that they can be recalled at 
need. 

In closing this sketch we quote a sonnet, Vic- 
tor and Vanquished, which is faultless in con- 
struction, elegant in phraseology, and power- 
ful in its appeal, at least to those who have 
passed middle life: 


As one who long hath fled with panting breath 
Before his foe, bleeding and near to fall, 
I turn and set my back against the wall, 
And look thee in the face, triumphant Death. 
I call for aid, and no one answereth; 
I am alone with thee, who conquerest all; 
Yet me thy threatening form doth not appall, 
For thou art but a phantom and a wraith; 
Wounded and weak, sword broken at the hilt, 
With armor shattered, and without a shield, 
I stand unmoved ; do with me what thou wilt; 
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I ean resist no more, but will not yield. 
This is no tournament where cowards tilt; 
The vanquished here is victor of the field. 


VIII. Lowe. Lowell was one of the few 
American writers to achieve first rank in sev- 
eral lines of activity. His poetry is exquisite 
in sentiment, abounds in beautiful expressions, 
is full of thought, and often extremely witty. 
His criticisms, though at times caustic and 
severe, show so clear a grasp of his subject, 
such profound scholarship, and are delivered 
in so fearless a way that the great influence 
they exerted at first may be felt even now. 
Moreover, he was a diplomat who could win 
such credit in the court of Spain that he was 
transferred to England, where, as minister at 
the court of St. James, he handled our foreign 
relations so skillfully and was so popular with 
the British in a social way and so highly hon- 
ored for his scholarship that his departure for 
America caused universal regret. 

James Russell Lowell (1819-1891) was born 
at Elmwood, the home of his father, a Unita- 
rian clergyman at Cambridge. At sixteen 
Lowell entered Harvard College, where his 
father and grandfather had preceded him, and 
became the poet of his class on its graduation. 
He studied law, but never seriously practiced 
it, for his leaning was all toward literature, 
which, however, for a long time proved rather 
unremunerative. .In 1844 he married Maria 
White, who herself wrote poetry and whose 
high character and earnestness were strong 
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and encouraging influences over the young 
poet. Keenly intellectual by nature, he drew 
his associates from the most cultivated people, 
and was generally admired for his scholarly 
tastes and refined manners. Elmwood, where 
he lived, was situated in the midst of groves 
several acres in extent, and the great variety 
of trees, the luxuriant shrubbery and flowering 
plants attracted many varieties of birds and 
other forms of animal life. For all of these 
he had the warmest love, and no American 
poet, with the single exception of Bryant, has 
seemed to have a keener insight into nature or 
more skill in putting into attractive form the 
results of his observations. 

His baby daughter died, and his intimate 
personal feelings were enshrined in those beau- 
tiful lyrics, She Came and Went, The First 
Snowfall and The Changeling. Then his wife, 
too, passed away, and again his grief resulted 
in the production of two poems of matchless 
beauty, After the Burial and The Dead House. 
It is interesting in this connection to note that 
on the same night that Lowell’s wife died a 
child was born to Longfellow, who touchingly 
alluded to the coincidence in The Two Angels. 
By 1855 his fame as a poet was well estab- 
lished, and in that year he was appointed to 
succeed Longfellow as Smith professor of mod- 
ern languages at Harvard College, a position 
which he held for twenty-two years. As little 
teaching was required of him, he was enabled 
to give his attention almost entirely to his 
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studies and writings, and as a result he began 
to produce his best critical prose work. In 
1857 he married Miss Frances Dunlop of Port- 
land, and the same year became editor of The 
Atlantic Monthly, in which position he re- 
mained five years, and from 1864 to 1872 he 
was Joint editor of the North American Review. 
In these two magazines most of his best literary 
and critical essays were first printed. 

Like all the great poets of this epoch, Lowell 
was keenly interested in the anti-slavery move- 
ment, and one, at least, of his most masterly 
productions, The Biglow Papers, is on that 
subject in the two wars that our country had 
suffered. Other poems, together with his fa- 
mous tributes to Washington, Lincoln and to 
America, made him recognized as the greatest 
American patriotic poet. 

Lowell took an ardent interest in politics 
after the Civil War and served on the famous 
Electoral Commission, voting with the major- 
ity that seated Hayes in preference to Tilden. 
In 1877 he was offered the Austrian mission, 
but declined it, admitting in a half-humorous 
way, however, that he had always wanted to 
see one of Calderon’s plays produced. Prompt- 
ly then came the appointment as minister to 
Spain, which was accepted. Three years 
later he was transferred to London, where he 
remained until 1885. 

Not long before the close of Lowell’s mission 
to England, his wife, who had been in poor 
health for a long time, died after a brief ill- 
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ness, and he returned to America, aban 
Elmwood, and thereafter lived Dacron see 
with his married daughter not far from Bos- 
ton. He died in 1891, and was buried with 
his family in the beautiful Mount Auburn cem- 
etery, not far from the grave of Longfellow. 


He was essentially a fighter; he coul 
the attack, and always in crite as in Gin eae 
charge and open the fire. The old Puritan conscience 
was deep in him, with its strong simple vision, even in 
aesthetic things, of evil and of good, of wrong and of 
right, and his magnificent wit was all at its special service 
a lanes it, ue inane and persuasion, with all 

ities, the ities ’’—wi 
ara pei ee with weapons as sharp 


mr o 


_ peruse eforan Bra leo iam Ou 
ican poets of the vie + ett ne sure our, 
attention to the impressive tact that Lowell 
and Longfellow, Emerson and Holmes, all 
sons of clergymen, with Whittier, Bryant and 
others, have by their spotless characters, high 
motives and the purity of their writings given 
a tone to American literature that has never 
been surpassed here or abroad. Home and 
country, the ties of kindred and of friends, na- 
ture and her inspiration, God and His love 
have been their themes. The brilliancy of their 
work has in no way suffered for their adher- 
ence to righteousness, and they have demon- 
strated that the wretched character of many 
another man of genius has been a blemish to 
literary history and that his success has been 
in spite of his errors and not because of them. 
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IX. Lowe.u’s Longer Porms. The Yankee 
dialect of The Biglow Papers and the scholarly 
English of the Commemoration Ode may be 
said to mark the two extremes of Lowell’s 
range in poetry, and though the immense popu- 
larity of. the former has faded, largely because 
of its localisms, and the depth and formality 
of the Commemoration Ode have placed it 
rather beyond the majority of readers, there lie 
between the two a great number of poems that 
still touch the popular heart, appeal to its im- 
agination and awaken its powers for good. 
The caustic wit and humorous satire of the 
Fable for Critics served to settle the position 
in literature of the minor American writers 
and critics who had preceded Lowell, but it 
lacked something possessed by the European 
writers, who had tried the same methods, to 
give it a continuous favor in public estimation. 

When, in 1846, Lowell published the first 
series of Biglow Papers, he struck a popular 
chord that continued to ring for many years. 
The first series was called out by the Mexican 
War, the second by the Civil War, and though 
the second contains some passages of great ex- 
cellence, most of the things which have kept 
the second Papers alive, like The Courtin’, 
have nothing to do with the political intention 
of the series. In comparison with the Mexican 
War Papers, then, the second series is decided- 
ly inferior, both in interest and in popularity. 
What the efforts accomplished was to fix in a 
literary form what Lowell himself calls the 
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‘“Yankee dialect’ and to create a number of 
characters whose names are familiar to us all 
and whose opinions were given from time to 
time through the medium of verse—the Re- 
verend Homer Wilbur; his interesting friends, 
Hosea Biglow and Birdofreedum Sawin, 
Esq., and others. In both poetry and prose 
Lowell speaks his opinion on the slavery ques- 
tion, and while sarcasm and ridicule predomi- 
nate, there are touches of pathos as impressive 
as they are unexpected. During the Civil War 
Lowell lost two nephews, whose death he la- 
ments as follows: 


Rat-tat-tat-tattle thru the street 
I hear the drummers makin’ riot, 
An’ I set thinkin’ o’ the feet 
Thet follored once an’ now are quiet,— 
White feet ez snowdrops innercent, 
That never knowed the paths o’ Satan, 
Whose comin’ step ther’ ’s ears thet won’t, 
No, not lifelong, leave off awaitin’. 


Why, hain’t I held ’em on my knee? 
Didn’t I love to see ’em growin’, 
Three likely lads ez wal could be, 
Hahnsome an’ brave an’ not tu knowin’? 
I set an’ look into the blaze . 
Whose natur’, jes’ like theirn, keeps climbin’, 
Ez long, ’z it lives, in shinin’ ways, 
An’ half despise myself for rhymin’. 


Wut’s words to them whose faith an’ truth 
On War’s red techstone rang true metal, 
‘Who ventured life an’ love an’ youth 
For that gret prize o’ death in battle? 
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To him who, deadly hurt, agen 

Flashed on afore the charge’s thunder, 
Tippin’ with fire the bolt of men 

Thet rived the Rebel line asunder ? 


’Tain’t right to hev the young go fust, 

All throbbin’ full o’ gifts an’ graces, 
Leavin’ life’s paupers dry ez dust 

To try an’ mak b’lieve fill their places: 
Nothin’ but tells us wut we miss, 

Ther’ ’s gaps our lives can’t never fay in, 
An’ thet world seems so fur from this 

Lef’ for us loafers to grow gray in! 


Most popular of Lowell’s longer poems is 
undoubtedly The Vision of Sir Launfal, a re- 
turn like that of Tennyson to the Arthurian 
legend for subject matter, but the American 
poet has not only added to the characters which 
the old legends give us, but has brought down 
the search for the Holy Grail to a much later 
time. The explanation of the Grail and of 
the Arthurian legends will be found elsewhere 
in this work. In Lowell’s poem there is no 
very complicated plot: the youthful knight, 
Sir Launfal, who has decided to start on the 
quest of the Holy Grail, falls asleep and dreams 
that as he leaves his castle he sees on his door- 
step a filthy leper begging alms. The knight 
scornfully throws him a coin, and is reproved 
for the spirit in which he gives. Later in his 
vision the knight sees himself return an aged 
beggar from his fruitless quest. Again he sees 
the leper, with whom this time he shares his 


last crust, and then beholds the latter trans- 
610 
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formed into the Christ, who blesses him as the 
knight awakens to rule his domain in righteous- 
ness thereafter. The lesson of the poem is 
carried irresistibly to us, not by convincing 
agrument but by the emotional power of the 
poem, which teaches us that 


The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 
In whatso we share with another’s need. 


The poem is divided into two parts, and each 
is introduced by a prelude of remarkable beau- 
ty. In fact, much of the popularity of the 
poem is owing to these two preludes, the first 
of which pictures a summer scene in harmony 
with the youthfulness, pride and beauty of the 
young knight setting forth on his quest, while 
the second gives a winter scene no less in har- 
mony with the return of the aged and disap- 
pointed Sir Launfal. Choice phrases abound, 
not only in the introduction but throughout the 
poem, such, for instance, as in that stanza so 
often quoted from the first interlude: 


Not only around our infancy 

Doth heaven with all its splendors lie; 
Daily, with souls that cringe and plot, 
We Sinais climb and know it not. 


No better idea of Lowell’s phrasal skill, po- 
etic instinct and vivid descriptive power can 
be given than by placing, juxtaposition, the 
two pictures we have just mentioned. Here 
is Summer: 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 
‘Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
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Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays: 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 
The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest,— 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is the best? 


Now is the high-tide of the year, 
And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer, 
Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 
We are happy now because God wills it; 
No matter how barren the past may have been, 
’Tis enough for us now that the leaves are green; 
We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell; 
We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help knowing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing; 
The breeze comes whispering in our ear, 
That dandelions are blossoming near, 
That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing, 
That the river is bluer than the sky, 
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That the robin is plastering his house hard by; 
And if the breeze kept the good news back, 
For other couriers we should not lack; 

We could guess it all by yon heifer’s lowing, — 
And hark! how clear bold chanticleer, 
Warmed with the new wine of the year, 

Tells all in his lusty crowing! 


Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how; 
Everything is happy now, 
Everything is upward striving ; 
*Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue, 
Tis the natural way of living: 
Who knows whither the clouds have fled? 
In the unsearred heaven they leave no wake; 
And the eyes forget the tears they shed, 
The heart forgets its sorrow and ache; 1 | 
The soul partakes of the season’s youth, ‘| 
And the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 
Lie deep ‘neath a silence pure and smooth, 
Like burnt-out craters healed with snow. 


Compare the preceding description of sum- 
mer with this, of winter: 


Down swept the chill wind from the mountain peak, 
From the snow five thousand summers old; 
On open wold and hill-top bleak 
It had gathered all the cold, 
And whirled it like sleet on the wanderer’s cheek; 
It carried a shiver everywhere 
From the unleafed boughs and pastures bare; 
The little brook heard it and built a roof 
"Neath which he could house him, winter-proof ; 
All night by the white stars’ frosty gleams 
He groined his arches and matched his beams; 
Slender and clear were his crystal spars 
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As the lashes of light that trim the stars; 
He sculptured every summer delight 
In his halls and chambers out of sight; 
Sometimes his tinkling waters slipt 
Down through a frost-leaved forest-crypt, 
Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees 
Bending to counterfeit a breeze; 
Sometimes the roof no fretwork knew 
But silvery mosses that downward grew; 
Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 
With quaint arabesques of ice-fern leaf; 
Sometimes it was simply smooth and clear 
For the gladness of heaven to shine through, and here 
He had caught the nodding bulrush-tops 
And hung them thickly with diamond-drops, 
That erystalled the beams of moon and sun, 
And made a star of every one: 
No mortal builder’s most rare device 
Could match this winter-palace of ice; 
"Twas as if every image that mirrored lay 
In his depths serene through the summer day, 
Each fleeting shadow of earth and sky, 
Lest the happy model should be lost, 
Had been mimicked in fairy masonry 
By the elfin builders of the frost. 
Within the hall are song and laughter, 
The cheeks of Christmas grow red and jolly, 
And sprouting is every corbel and rafter 
With lightsome green of ivy and holly; 
Through the deep gulf of the chimney wide 
Wallows the Yulelog’s roaring tide; 
The broad flame-pennons droop and flap 
And belly and tug as a flag in the wind; 
Like a locust shrills the imprisoned sap, 
Hunted to death in its galleries blind; 
And swift little troops of silent sparks, 
Now pausing, now scattering away as in fear, 
Go threading the soot-forest’s tangled darks 
Like herds of startled deer. 
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X. LoweE.u’s Lyrics. In the preceding sec- 
tion we have made mention and have given 
some account of the great importance of Lo- 
well’s longer poems. Besides those, he wrote 
a number of other narrative and occasional 
poems that are difficult to classify and some 
political odes, besides the famous Memorial 
Odes, which are considered among the finest 
patriotic pieces in existence. In addition to 
those, Lowell wrote a number of lyrics that will 
challenge comparison with those of any other 
American writer and rank with the first of 
those composed across the water. Our first se- 
lection is made with a view of showing Lowell’s 
appreciation of all natural objects and phe- 
nomena and of indicating the great difference 
in his style of treatment from that of Bryant 
and Longfellow. The following elaborate ode, 
To the Dandelion, is thoroughly characteristic: 


Dear common flower, that grow’st beside the way, 

Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold, 
First pledge of blithesome May, 

Which children pluck, and, full of pride, uphold, 
High-hearted buccaneers, o’erjoyed that they 

An Eldorado in the grass have found, 

Which not the rich earth’s ample round 
May match in wealth—thou art more dear to me 
Than all the prouder Summer-blooms may be. 


Gold such as thine ne’er drew the Spanish prow 
Through the primeval hush of Indian seas, 
Nor wrinkled the lean brow 
Of age, to rob the lover’s heart of ease; 
"Tis the spring’s largess, which she scatters now 
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To rich and poor alike, with lavish hand, 
Though most hearts never understand 

To take it at God’s value, but pass by 

The offered wealth with unrewarded eye. 


Thou art my tropics and mine Italy; 
To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime; 
The eyes thou givest me 
Are in the heart and heed not space or time: 
Not in mid June the golden-cuirassed bee 
Feels a more Summer-like, warm ravishment 
In the white lily’s breezy tent, 
His fragrant Sybaris, than I, when first 
From the dark green thy yellow circles burst. 


Then think I of deep shadows in the grass, 

Of meadows where in sun the cattle graze, 
Where, as the breezes pass, 

The gleaming rushes lean a thousand ways, 

Of leaves that slumber in a cloudy mass, 

Or whiten in the wind, of waters blue 
That from the distance sparkle through 

Some woodland gap, and of a sky above 

Where one white cloud like a stray lamb doth move. 


My childhood’s earliest thoughts are linked with thee; 
The sight of thee calls back the robin’s song, 
Who from the dark old tree 
Beside the door, sang clearly all day long, 
And I, secure in childish piety, 
Listened as if I heard an angel sing 
With news from Heaven, which he did bring 
Fresh every day to my untainted ears, 
When birds and flowers and I were happy peers. 


Thou art the type of those meek charities 

Which make up half the nobleness of life, 
Those cheap delights the wise 

Pluck from the dusty wayside of earth’s strife; 
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Words of frank cheer, glances of friendly eyes, 

Love’s smallest coin, which yet to some may give 
The morsel that may keep alive 

A starving heart, and teach it to behold 

Some glimpse of God where all before was cold. 


Thy winged seeds, whereof the winds take care, 
Are like the words of poet and of sage 
Which through the free heaven fare, 
And, now unheeded, in another age 
Take root, and to the gladdened future bear 
That witness which the preser+ would not heed, 
Bringing forth many a thought and deed, 
And, planted safely in the eternal sky, 
Bloom into stars which earth is guided by. 


Full of deep love thou art, yet not more full 
Than all thy common brethren of the ground, 
Wherein, were we not dull, 
Some words of highest wisdom might be found; 
Yet earnest faith from day to day may cull 
Some syllables, which, rightly joined, can make 
A spell to soothe life’s bitterest ache, 
And ope Heaven’s portals, which are near us still, 
Yea, nearer even than the gates of Ill. 


How like a prodigal doth nature seem, 

When thou, for all thy gold, so common art! 
Thou teachest me to deem 

More sacredly of every human heart, 

Since each reflects in joy its scanty gleam 

Of Heaven, and could some wondrous secret show, 
Did we but pay the love we owe, 

And with a child’s undoubting wisdom look 

On all these living pages of God’s book. 


But let me read thy lesson right or no, 
Of one good gift from thee my heart is sure; 
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Old I shall never grow 
While thou each year dost come to keep me pure 
With legends of my childhood; ah, we owe 
Well more than half life’s holiness to these 

Nature’s first lowly influences, 
At chought of which th? heart’s glad doors burst ope, 
In dreariest days, to welcome peace and hope. 


In an entirely different vein is Lowell’s ele- 
gy, Threnodia, which should be compared with 
Longfellow’s Threnody: 


Gone, gone from us! and shall we see 
Those sibyl-leaves of destiny, 

Those calm eyes, nevermore? 

Those deep, dark eyes so warm and bright, 
Wherein the fortunes of the man 

Lay slumbering in prophetic light, 

In characters a child might scan? 

So bright, and gone forth utterly ? 

O stern word—Nevermore! 


The stars of those two gentle eyes 
Will shine no more on earth; 
Quenched are the hopes that had their birth, 
As we watched them slowly rise, 
Stars of a mother’s fate; 
And she would read them o’er and o’er, 
Pondering, as she sate, 
Over their dear astrology, 
Which she had conned and conned before, 
Deeming she needs must read aright 
What was writ so passing bright. 
And yet, alas! she knew not why, 
Her voice would falter in its song, 
And tears would slide from out her eye, 
Silent, as they were doing wrong. 
Her heart was like a wind-flower, bent 
Even to breaking with the balmy dew, 
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Turning its heavenly nourishment 

(That filled with tears its eyes of blue, 

Like a sweet suppliant that weeps in prayer, 
Making her innocency show more fair, 
Albeit unwitting of the ornament), 

Into a load too great for it to bear: 

O stern word—Nevermore ! 


The tongue, that searce had learned to claim 
An entrance to a mother’s heart 
By that dear talisman, a mother’s name, 
Sleeps all forgetful of its art! 
I loved to see the infant soul 
(How mighty in the weakness 
Of its untutored meekness!) 
Peep timidly from out its nest, 
His lips, the while, 
Fluttering with half-fledged words, 
Or hushing to a smile 
That more than words expressed, 
When his glad mother on him stole 
And snatched him to her breast! 
O, thoughts were brooding in those eyes, 
That would have soared like strong-winged birds 
Far, far into the skies, 
Gladding the earth with song 
And gushing harmonies, 
Had he but tarried with us long! 
O stern word—Nevermore ! 


How peacefully they rest, 
Crossfolded there 
Upon his little breast, 
Those small, white hands that ne’er were still before, 
But ever sported with his mother’s hair, 
Or the plain cross that on her breast she wore! 
Her heart no more will beat 
To feel the touch of that soft palm, 
That ever seemed a new surprise 
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Sending glad thoughts up to her eyes 
To bless him with their holy calm,— 
Sweet thoughts! they made her eyes as sweet. 
How quiet are the hands 

That wove those pleasant bands! 

But that they do not rise and sink 
With his calm breathing, I should think 
That he were dropped asleep. 

Alas! too deep, too deep 

Ts this his slumber! 

Time searce can number 

The years ere he shall wake again— 

O, may we see his eyelids open then! 

O stern word—Nevermore! 


As the airy gossamere, 
Floating in the sunlight clear, 
Where’er it toucheth clingeth tightly 
Round glossy leaf or stump unsightly, 
So from his spirit wandered out 
Tendrils spreading all about, 
Knitting all things to its thrall 
With a perfect love of all: 
O stern word—Nevermore! 


He did but float a little way 
Adown the stream of time, 
With dreamy eyes watching the ripples play, 
Or hearkening to their fairy chime; 
His slender sail 
Ne’er felt the gale; 
He did but float a little way, 
And, putting to the shore 
While yet ’twas early day, 
Went calmly on his way, 
To dwell with us no more! 
No jarring did he feel, 
No grating on his shallop’s keel; 
A strip of silver sand 
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Mingled the waters with the land 
Where he was seen no more: 
O stern word—Nevermore! 


Full short his journey was; no dust 
Of earth unto his sandals clave; 
The weary weight that old men must, 
He bore not to the grave. 
He seemed a cherub who had lost his way 
And wandered hither, so his stay 
With us was short, and ’twas most meet 
That he should be no delver in Earth’s clod, 
Nor need to pause and cleanse his feet 
To stand before his God; 
O blest word—Evermore! 


One of the greatest scholars the country has 
known, it is not surprising that Lowell should 
have written much upon reading, poetry and 
literary subjects in general. Besides his ex- 
tensive prose criticisms, however, he has writ- 
ten a number of sonnets and other minor 
poems which reflect this phase of his charac- 
ter. We quote one of the former, Reading: 


As one who on some well-known landscape looks, 
Be it alone, or with some dear friend nigh, 
Each day beholdeth fresh variety, 

New harmonies of hills, and trees, and brooks— 
So is it with the worthiest choice of books, 

And oftenest read: if thou no meaning spy, 
Deem there is meaning wanting in thine eyes; 
We are so lured from judgment by the crooks 
And winding ways of covert fantasy, 

Or turned unwittingly down beaten tracks 

Of our foregone conclusions, that we see, 

In our own want, the writer’s misdeemed lacks: 
It is with true books as with Nature, each 

New day of living doth new insight teach. 
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XI, Lowetu’s Prost. Lowell has contrib- 
uted to English literature a body of scholarly 
prose that ranks higher than that of any other 
American and is quite on a par with the pro- 
ductions of the best English writers of his age. 
While the bulk of it is in the domain of criti- 
cism, his political and social papers are not the 
less valuable. As a young man, in his Biglow 
Papers, Lowell displayed a political insight 
highly remarkable in one of his age, and this 
trait of character continued to grow with his 
years and manifest itself at frequent intervals, 
resulting in such books as his Democracy and 
Other Addresses, Political Essays, ete. His 
Conversations on Some of the Old Poets, his 
Latest Interary Essays and Addresses and his 
Old English Dramatists have each their value, 
but some of his best literary and critical es- 
Says and descriptive and reminiscent sketches 
are to be found in Fireside Travels, Among My 
Books and My Study Windows. Lowell’s Let- 
ters, which appeared in 1883, is perhaps the 
finest collection of that sort that has ever ap- 
peared in America. 

At its best, Lowell’s style is full of vigor; it 
flows clearly and easily, and shows the cultured 
mind, the generous nature and the poetic tem- 
perament of the author. He has all the re- 
sources of a writer at his command, and 
uses them with the skill of a master, so that it 
is safe to say that when Lowell’s literary work 
is considered in all its phases he must be ranked 
as the greatest American writer of his time. 
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Though in certain respects he may have been 
excelled by Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes or 
Bryant, no one of these men ever approached 
him in comprehensiveness of genius, perfec- 
tion of scholarship or power of expression. 
The following extract from Cambridge Thirty 
Years Ago, in Fireside Travels, shows him in 
the lighter vein of personal reminiscence: 


The seat of the oldest college in America, it had, of 
course, some of that cloistered quiet which characterizes 
all university towns. But, underlying this, it had an idio- 
syncrasy of its own. Boston was not yet a city, and Cam- 
bridge was still a country village, with its own habits and 
traditions, not yet feeling too strongly the force of su- 
burban gravitation. Approaching it from the west by 
what was then called the New Road (it is so called no 
longer, for we change our names whenever we can, to the 
great detriment of all historical association) you would 
pause on the brow of Symond’s Hill to enjoy a view 
singularly soothing and placid. In front of you lay the 
town, tufted with elms, lindens, and horse-chestnuts, 
which had seen Massachusetts a colony, and were fortu- 
nately unable to emigrate with the tories by whom, or 
by whose fathers, they were planted. Over it rose the 
noisy belfry of the college, the square, brown tower of 
the church, and the slim, yellow spire of the parish meet- 
ing-house, by no means ungraceful, and then an invariable 
characteristic of New England religious architecture. On 
your right, the Charles slipped smoothly through green 
and purple salt-meadows, darkened, here and there, with 
the blossoming black-grass as with a stranded cloud- 
shadow. Over these marshes, level as water, but without 
its glare, and with softer and more soothing gradations 
of perspective, the eye was carried to a horizon of softly- 
rounded hills. To your left hand, upon the Old Road, you 
saw some half-dozen dignified old houses of the colonial 
time, all comfortably fronting southward. If it were 
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spring-time, the rows of horse-chestnuts along the fronts 
of these houses showed, through every crevice of their 
dark heap of foliage, and on the end of every drooping 
limb, a cone of pearly flowers, while the hill behind was 
white or rosy with the crowding blooms of various fruit- 
trees. There is no sound, unless a horseman clatters over 
the loose planks of the bridge, while his antipodal shadow 
glides silently over the mirrored bridge below, or unless— 


‘‘O winged rapture, feathered soul of spring, 

Blithe voice of woods, fields, waters, all in one, 

Pipe blown through by the warm, mild breath of June, 
Shepherding her white flocks of woolly clouds, 

The Bobolink has come, and climbs the wind 

With rippling wings, that quaver, not for flight, 

But only joy, or, yielding to its will, 

Runs down,-.a brook of laughter, through the air.’’ 


Thirty years ago, the Town had indeed a character. 
Railways and omnibuses had not rolled flat all little social 
prominences and peculiarities, making every man as 
much a citizen every where as at home. No Charlestown 
boy could come to our annual festival, without fighting 
to avenge a certain traditional porcine imputation against 
the inhabitants of that historic locality, to which our 
youth gave vent, in fanciful imitations of the dialect of 
the sty, or derisive shouts of ‘‘Charlestown hogs!’’ The 
penny newspaper had not yet silenced the tripod of the 
barber, oracle of news. Every body knew every body, 
and all about every body, and village wit, whose high 
’change was around the little market-house in the town- 
square, had labeled every more marked individuality 
with nick-names that clung like burs. Things were es- 
tablished then, and men did not run through all the fig- 
ures on the dial of society so swiftly as now, when hurry 
and competition seem to have quite unhung the modulat- 
ing pendulum of steady thrift, and competent training. 
Some slow-minded persons even followed their father’s 
trade, an humiliating spectacle, rarer every day. We 
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had our established loafers, topers, proverb-mongers, bar- 
ber, parson, nay, postmaster, whose tenure was for life. 
The great political engine did not then come down at 
regular quadrennial intervals, like a nail-cutting ma- 
chine, to make all official lives of standard length, and to 
generate lazy and intriguing expectancy. Life flowed in 
recognized channels, narrower, perhaps, but with all the 
more individuality and force. 


Then, there was S., whose resounding ‘‘haw! haw! 
haw! by George!’’ positively enlarged the income of 
every dweller in Cambridge. In downright, honest good 
cheer and good neighborhood it was worth five hundred 
a year to every one of us. Its jovial thunders cleared 
the mental air of every sulky cloud. Perpetual childhood 
dwelt in him, the childhood of his native Southern 
France, and its fixed air was all the time bubbling up 
and sparkling and winking in his eyes. It seemed as if 
his placid old face were only a mask behind which a merry 
Cupid had ambushed himself, peeping out all the while, 
and ready to drop it when the play grew tiresome. Every 
word he uttered seemed to be hilarious, no matter what 
the occasion. If he were sick and you visited him, if he 
had met with a misfortune (and there are few men so 
wise that they can look even at the back of a retiring 
sorrow with composure), it was all one; his great laugh 
went off as if it were set like an alarum-clock, to run 
down, whether he would or no, at a certain nick. Even 
after an ordinary good morning! (especially if to an old 
pupil, and in French,) the wonderful haw! haw! haw! by 
George! would burst upon you unexpectedly like a salute 
of artillery on some holiday which you had forgotten. 
Every thing was a joke to him—that the oath of alle- 
giance had been administered to him by your grandfather, 
—that he had taught Prescott his first Spanish (of which 
he was proud)—no matter what. Every thing came to 
him marked by nature—right side up, with care, and he 
kept it so. The world to him, as to all of us, was like a 
medal, on the obverse of which is stamped the image of 
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Joy, and on the reverse that of Care. S. never took the 
foolish pains to look at that other side, even if he knew 
its existence; much less would it have occurred to him to 
turn it into view and insist that his friends should look 
at it with him. Nor was this a mere outside good-humor ; 
its source was deeper in a true Christian kindliness and 
amenity. Once when he had been knocked down by a 
tipsily-driven sleigh, and was urged to prosecute the of- 
fenders—‘‘No, no,’’ he said, his wounds still fresh, 
‘‘young blood! young blood! it must have its way; I was 
young myself.’’ Was! few men come into life so young 
as S. went out. He landed in Boston (then the front 
door of America in 93, and, in honor of the ceremony, 
had his head powdered afresh, and put on a suit of 
court-mourning before he set foot on the wharf. My 
fancy always dressed him in that violet silk, and his soul 
certainly wore a full court-suit. What was there ever 
like his bow? It was as if you had received a decoration, 
and could write yourself gentleman from that day forth. 
His hat rose, regreeting your own, and, having sailed 
through the stately curve of the old régime, sank gently 
back over that placid brain which harbored no thought 
less white than the powder which covered it. I have 
sometimes imagined that there was a graduated are over 
his head, invisible to other eyes than his, by which he 
meted out to each his rightful share of castorial consider- 
ation. I carry in my memory three exemplary bows. The 
first is that of an old beggar, who already carrying in his 
hand a white hat, the gift of benevolence, took off the 
black one from his head also, and profoundly saluted me 
with both at once, giving me, in return for my alms, a 
dual benediction, puzzling as a nod from Janus Bifrons. 
The second I received from an old Cardinal who was tak- 
ing his walk just outside the Porta San Giovanni at Rome. 
I paid him the courtesy due to his age and rank. Forth- 
with rose—first, the Hat ; second, the hat of his confessor ; 
third, that of another priest who attended him; fourth, 
the fringed cocked-hat of his coachman; fifth and sixth, 


the ditto, ditto, of his two footmen. Here was an invest- 
611 
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ment, indeed; six hundred per cent interest on a single 
bow! The third bow, worthy to be noted in one’s almanac 
among the other mirabilia, was that of S., in which cour: 
tesy had mounted to the last round of her ladder,—and 
tried to draw it up after her. 

But the genial veteran is gone even while I am writing 
this, and I will play Old Mortality no longer. Wandering 
among these recent graves, my dear friend, we may 
chance to——, but no, I will not end my sentence. I 
bid you heartily farewell! 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


AMERICAN WRITERS OF THE VICTORIAN ERA 
(CONCLUDED) 


THE HISTORIANS AND WALT WHITMAN 


ANCROFT. America had during the 
period under consideration a group of 
eminent historians distinguished as 
much by the literary style of their 
writings as by the breadth and minute- 
ness of their investigations. They are rather 
of the narrative than of the philosophical type, 
and, choosing epochs of great natural interest, 
they succeeding in producing absorbing books. 
These men are George Bancroft, who selected 
the history of the United States for his topic; 
Francis Parkman, whose subject is the 
French and English struggle in America; Wil- 
liam Hickling Prescott, the chronicler of 
Spanish conquest in America and of the same 
period in Spain; and Joseph Motley, the great 
9763 
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historian of the Netherlands. Contempora- 
neous with these were several others who wrote 
well, enjoyed their share of popularity and 
doubtless assisted in making possible the work 
of the greater.men. Among these lesser his- 
torians are Jared Sparks, Richard Hildreth, 
T. W. Higginson, Benjamin J. Lossing and 
John G. Palfrey, but none of these approaches 
in rank the four first mentioned, who stand 
unrivaled in their department. 

George Bancroft was born in 1800 in Massa- 
chusetts, and was a graduate of Harvard at 
sixteen. He studied in the universities of Ger- 
many and traveled extensively in Europe. He 
was always active in public affairs, and occu- 
pied important positions under the govern- 
ment, both at home and abroad. His first vol- 
ume of the History of the Umted States was 
published in 1834, and the sixth and last not 
until fifty years later. The periods he chose 
were the colonial and the revolutionary, and 
his history terminates at the constitutional 
period which began in 1789. The style of his 
writing is clear, direct and precise. His aim is 
to present facts, and this he does without de- 
liberate intention to entertain. His is philo- 
sophical work, but not so severe and exacting 
as is that of the more recent school. While his 
books are interesting, they do not absorb the 
attention as do those of Parkman and Motley. 

JI. Parkman. Francis Parkman, like Em- 
erson, Lowell and Holmes, was the son of 
a Massachusetts clergyman and was graduated 
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from Harvard. He attempted fiction, but his 
novel was a failure, while his Oregon Trail, 
which details his experiences among the In- 
dians, has been very successful, and it is always 
interesting to the class of readers who find 
Cooper fascinating. The great work of his 
life, however, was to tell the story of those 
bloody struggles which terminated in the over- 
throw of French authority in America. The 
books did not appear in the order of the events 
they describe, but when collected make what 
the author calls a ‘‘series of historical narra- 
tives.’’ Of these, The Conspiracy of Pontiac 
is perhaps the most thrilling, the most sugges- 
tive of Cooper. La Salle and the Discovery of 
the Northwest reads like fiction and abounds 
in the vivid descriptions which are the most 
characteristic features of his work; and the 
two volumes Montcalm and Wolfe are typical 
both in style and matter of Parkman’s best 
work. 

The story of his life is one of surprising de- 
termination and unremitting labor, under con- 
ditions most unfavorable to intellectual effort. 
He was always of delicate constitution, and the 
privations incident to the trip he describes in 
California and the Oregon Trail left him a life- 
long invalid. Often he was unable to work for 
more than a few hours at a time, and was com- 
pelled to have some one read to him, and to do 
his writing by dictation. In spite of these ob- 
stacles, however, he made exhaustive studies, 
consulting and translating masses of manu- 
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scripts, visiting the places he described and go- 
ing many times to Europe to collect the ma- 
terial he needed. His was a wonderful life of 
laborious consecration to a purpose he had 
conceived almost in boyhood and which he lived 
to see realized in the completion of his histories. 

It would be easy to grow enthusiastic over 
his life and writings, for the spirit and dash of 
his words are infectious. He sought eagerly 
for every point that would make a picturesque 
narrative, and rejected nothing that would add 
to the reality of the characters he described. 
Under his pen individuals are truly alive; La 
Salle, Montcalm and Wolfe have personalities 
as vivid as those of the Indians he loves most 
to describe. He shows a faculty for minute ob- 
servation and picturesque description of nature 
that almost rivals Thoreau, as may be seen by 
this description of Champlain in a Canadian 
winter : 


This wintry purgatory wore away; the icy stalactites 
that hung from the cliffs fell crashing to the earth; the 
clamor of wild geese was heard; the bluebird appeared 
in the naked woods; the water-willows were covered with 
their soft caterpillar-like blossoms; the twigs of the 
swamp maple were flushed with ruddy bloom; the ash 
hung out its black tufts; the shadbush seemed a wreath 
of snow; the white stars of the bloodroot gleamed among 
dank, fallen leaves, and in the young grass of the wet 
meadows the marsh marigolds shone like spots of gold. 


One of Parkman’s most spirited descrip- 
tions is that of The Capture of Quebec, from 
The Conspiracy of Pontiac: 
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The eventful night of the twelfth was clear and calm, 
with no light but that of the stars. Within two hours 
before daybreak, thirty boats, crowded with sixteen hun- 
dred soldiers, cast off from the vessels, and floated down- 
ward, in perfect order, with the current of the ebb tide. 
To the boundless joy of the army, Wolfe’s malady had 
abated, and he was able to command in person. His 
ruined health, the gloomy prospects of the siege, and 
the disaster at Montmorenci, had oppressed him with the 
deepest melancholy, but never impaired for a moment 
the promptness of his decisions, or the impetuous energy 
of his action. He sat in the stern of one of the boats, pale 
and weak, but borne up to a calm height of resolution. 
Every order had been given, every arrangement made, 
and it only remained to face the issue. The ebbing tide 
sufficed to bear the boats along, and nothing broke the 
silence of the night but the gurgling of the river, and 
the low voice of Wolfe, as he repeated to the officers about 
him the stanzas of Gray’s Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard, which had recently appeared and which he had 
just received from England. Perhaps, as he uttered 
those strangely appropriate words,— 


‘‘The paths of glory lead but to the grave,”’ 


the shadows of his own approaching fate stole with 
mournful prophecy across his mind. ‘‘Gentlemen,’’ he 
said, as he closed his recital, ‘‘I would rather have writ- 
ten those lines than take Quebec to-morrow.’’ 

As they approached the landing-place the boats edged 
closer in towards the northern shore, and the woody prec- 
ipices rose high on their left, like a wall of undistin- 
guished blackness. 

“‘Qui vive?’’ shouted a French sentinel, from out the 
impervious gloom. 

‘‘La France!’’ answered a captain of Fraser’s High- 
landers, from the foremost boat. 

“SA quel régiment ?’’ demanded the soldier. 

“‘De la Reine!’’ promptly replied the Highland cap- 
tain, who chanced to know that the regiment so desig- 
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nated formed part of Bougainville’s command. As boats 
were frequently passing down the river with supplies 
for the garrison, and as a convoy from Bougainville was 
expected that very night, the sentinel was deceived, and 
allowed the English to proceed. 

A few moments after, they were challenged again, and 
this time they could discern the soldier running close 
down to the water’s edge, as if all his suspicions were 
aroused; but the skillful replies of the Highlander once 
more saved the party from discovery. 

They reached the landing-place in safety,—an inden- 
tation in the shore, about a league above the city, and 
now bearing the name of Wolfe’s Cove. Here a narrow 
path led up the face of the heights, and a French guard 
was posted at the top to defend the pass. By the force 
of the current, the foremost boats, including that which 
carried Wolfe himself, were borne a little below the spot. 
The general was one of the first on shore. He looked up- 
wara at the rugged heights which towered above him in 
the gloom. ‘‘You can try it,’’ he coolly observed to an 
officer near him; ‘‘but I don’t think you’ll get up.’’ 

At the point where the Highlanders landed, one of 
their captains, Donald Macdonald, apparently the same 
whose presence of mind had just saved the enterprise 
from ruin, was climbing in advance of his men, when he 
was challenged by a sentinel. He replied in French, by 
declaring that he had been sent to relieve the guard, and 
ordering the soldier to withdraw. Before the latter was 
undeceived, a crowd of Highlanders were close at hand, 
while the steeps below were thronged with eager climbers, 
dragging themselves up by trees, roots, and bushes. The 
guard turned out, and made a brief though brave resist- 
ance. In a moment, they were cut to pieces, dispersed, 
or made prisoners; while men after men came swarming 
up the height, and quickly formed upon the plains above. 
Meanwhile, the vessels had dropped downward with the 
current, and anchored opposite the landing-place. The 
remaining troops were disembarked, and, with the dawn 
of day, the whole were brought in safety to the shore. 
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The sun rose, and, from the ramparts of Quebec, the 
astonished people saw the Plains of Abraham glittering 
with arms, and the dark-red lines of the English form- 
ing in array of battle. Breathless messengers had borne 
the evil tidings to Montcalm, and far and near his wide- 
extended camp resounded with the rolling of alarm 
drums and the din of startled preparation. He, too, had 
had his struggles and his sorrows. The civil power had 
thwarted him; famine, discontent, and disaffection were 
rife among his soldiers; and no small portion of the Cana- 
dian militia had dispersed from sheer starvation. In 
spite of all, he had trusted to hold out till the winter 
frosts should drive the invaders from before the town; 
when, on that disastrous morning, the news of their suc- 
cessful temerity fell like a cannon shot upon his ear. 
Still he assumed a tone of confidence. ‘‘They have got 
to the weak side of us at last,’’ he is reported to have 
said, ‘‘and we must crush them with our numbers.”’ 
With headlong haste, his troops were pouring over the 
bridge of the St. Charles, and gathering in heavy masses 
under the western ramparts of the town. Could num- 
bers give assurance of success, their triumph would have 
been secure; for five French battalions and the armed 
colonial peasantry amounted in all to more than seven 
thousand five hundred men. Full in sight before them 
stretched the long, thin lines of the British forces,—the 
half-wild Highlanders, the steady soldiery of England, 
and the hardy levies of the provinces,—less than five 
thousand in number, but all inured to battle, and strong 
in the full assurance of success. Yet, could the chiefs of 
that gallant army have pierced the secrets of the future, 
could they have foreseen that the victory which they 
burned to achieve would have robbed England of her 
proudest boast, that the conquest of Canada would pave 
the way for the independence of America, their swords 
would have dropped from their hands, and the heroic 
fire have gone out within their hearts. 

It was nine o’clock, and the adverse armies stood mo- 
tionless, each gazing on the other. The clouds hung low, 
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and, at intervals, warm light showers descended, be- 
sprinkling both alike. The coppice and cornfields in 
front of the British troops were filled with French sharp- 
shooters, who kept up a distant, spattering fire. Here 
and there a soldier fell in the ranks, and the gap was 
filled in silence. 

At a little before ten, the British could see that Mont- 
calm was preparing to advance, and, in a few moments, 
all his troops appeared in rapid motion. They came on 
in three divisions, shouting after the manner of their 
nation, and firing heavily as soon as they came within 
range. In the British ranks, not a trigger was pulled, 
not a soldier stirred; and their ominous composure 
seemed to damp the spirits of the assailants. It was not 
till the French were within forty yards that the fatal 
word was given, and the British muskets blazed forth 
at once in one crashing explosion. Like a ship at full 
career, arrested with sudden ruin on a sunken rock, the 
ranks of Montcalm staggered, shivered, and broke before 
that wasting storm of lead. The smoke, rolling along 
the field, for a moment shut out the view; but when the 
white wreaths were scattered on the wind, a wretched 
spectacle was disclosed; men and officers tumbled in 
heaps, battalions resolved into a mob, order and obe- 
dience gone; and when the British muskets were leveled 
for a second volley, the masses of the militia were seen 
to cower and shrink with uncontrollable panic. For a 
few minutes, the French regulars stood their ground, re- 
turning a sharp and not ineffectual fire. But now, echo- 
ing cheer on cheer, redoubling volley on volley, tram- 
pling the dying and the dead and driving the fugitives 
in crowds, the British troops advanced and swept the 
field before them. The ardor of the men burst all re- 
straint. They broke into a run, and with unsparing 
slaughter chased the flying multitudes to the gates of 
Quebec. Foremost of all, the light-footed Highlanders 
dashed along in furious pursuit, hewing down the French- 
men with their broadswords, and slaying many in the 
very ditch of the fortifications. . .. . 
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In the short action and pursuit, the French lost fif- 
teen hundred men, killed, wounded, and taken. Of the 
remainder, some escaped within the city, and others fled 
across the St. Charles to rejoin their comrades who had 
been left to guard the camp. The pursuers were recalled 
by sound of trumpet; the broken ranks were formed 
afresh, and the English troops withdrawn beyond reach 
of the cannon of Quebec. Bougainville, with his corps, 
arrived from the upper country, and, hovering about 
their rear, threatened an attack; but when he saw what 
greeting was prepared for him, he abandoned his pur- 
pose and withdrew. Townshend and Murray, the only 
general officers who remained unhurt, passed to the 
head of every regiment in turn, and thanked the sol- 
diers for the bravery they had shown; yet the triumph 
of the victors was mingled with sadness, as the tidings 
went from rank to rank that Wolfe had fallen. 

In the heat of the action, as he advanced at the head 
of the grenadiers of Louisburg, a bullet shattered his 
wrist ; but he wrapped his handkerchief about the wound, 
and showed no sign of pain. A moment more, and a ball 
pierced his side. Still he pressed forward, waving his 
sword and cheering his soldiers to the attack, when a 
third shot lodged deep within his breast. He paused, 
reeled, and, staggering to one side, fell to the earth. 
Brown, a lieutenant of the grenadiers, Henderson, a 
volunteer, an officer of artillery, and a private soldier, 
raised him together in their arms, and, bearing him to 
the rear, laid him softly on the grass. They asked if he 
would have a surgeon; but he shook his head, and an- 
swered that all was over with him. His eyes closed with 
the torpor of approaching death, and those around 
sustained his fainting form. Yet they could not with- 
hold their gaze from the wild turmoil before them, and 
the charging ranks of their companions rushing through 
fire and smoke. ‘“‘See how they run,’’ one of the officers 
exclaimed, as the French fled in confusion before the 
leveled bayonets. “‘Who run?’’ demanded Wolfe, open- 
ing his eyes like a man aroused from sleep. ‘‘The enemy, 
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sir,’ was the reply; ‘‘they give way everywhere.”’ 
‘‘Then,’’ said the dying general, ‘‘tell Colonel Burton to 
march Webb’s regiment down to Charles River, to cut 
off their retreat from the bridge. Now, God be praised, 
I will die in peace,’’ he muttered; and, turning on his 
side, he calmly breathed his last. 

Almost at the same moment fell his great adversary, 
Montcalm, as he strove, with vain bravery, to rally his 
shattered ranks. Struck down with a mortal wound, he 
was placed upon a litter and borne to the General Hos- 
pital on the banks of the St. Charles. The surgeons told 
him that he could not recover. ‘‘I am glad of it,’’ was 
his calm reply. He then asked how long he might sur- 
vive, and was told that he had not many hours remain- 
ing. ‘‘So much the better,’’ he said; ‘‘I am happy that 
I shall not live to see the surrender of Quebec.’’ Of- 
ficers from the garrison came to his bedside to ask his 
orders and instructions. ‘‘I will give no more orders,’’ 
replied the defeated soldier ; ‘‘I have much business that 
must be attended to, of greater moment than your ruined 
garrison and this wretched country. My time is very 
short ; therefore, pray leave me.’’ The officers withdrew, 
and none remained in the chamber but his confessor and 
the Bishop of Quebec. To the last, he expressed his con- 
tempt for his own mutinous and half-famished troops, 
and his admiration for the disciplined valor of his op- 
ponents. He died before midnight, and was buried at 
his own desire in a cavity of the earth formed by the 
bursting of a bombshell. 

The victorious army encamped before Quebec, and 
pushed their preparations for the siege with zealous 
energy; but before a single gun was brought to bear, the 
white flag was hung out, and the garrison surrendered. 
On the eighteenth of September, 1759, the rock-built cit- 
adel of Canada passed forever from the hands of its 
ancient masters. 

The victory on the Plains of Abraham and the down- 
fall of Quebec filled all England with pride and exulta- 
tion. From north to south, the land blazed with illumi 
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nations, and resounded with the ringing of bells, the fir- 
ing of guns, and the shouts of the multitude. In one 
village alone all was dark and silent amid the general 
joy; for here dwelt the widowed mother of Wolfe. The 
populace, with unwonted delicacy, respected her lonely 
sorrow, and forbore to obtrude the sound of their re- 
joicings upon her grief for one who had been through 
life her pride and solace, and repaid her love with a 
tender and constant devotion. 

ITI. Prescott. William Hickling Pres- 
cott was the son of a prominent lawyer of 
Salem who removed to Boston, where his son 
was educated at Harvard. In his junior year 
young Prescott met with an accident that de- 
stroyed entirely the sight of one eye and in- 
jured the other so that he was never able to 
read or write again without assistance. Like 
Parkman, his family was in easy circum- 
stances, so he was not compelled to work for his 
existence, but had that leisure and that com- 
fortable environment so conducive to literary 
success. His first work was not published till 
he was forty years old, but it embodied the re- 
sults of ten years of study and research. He 
regulated his life by absolute rules, and sacri- 
ficed everything to his one great purpose. 
What an inspiring heritage to Americans is 
the work of these two great countrymen, Park- 
man and Prescott—a heritage of courage, of 
persistence in a worthy ambition and of suc- 
cessful achievement! The biographer of Pres- 
cott says he was ‘‘tall, well-formed, manly in 
his bearing but gentle, with light brown hair 
that was hardly changed or diminished by 
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years, with a clear complexion, and a ruddy 
flush on his cheek that kept for him to the last 
an appearance of comparative youth, but above 
all with a smile that was the most absolutely 
contagious I ever looked upon.’’ 

Longfellow spoke to him just a few days be- 
fore his death and describes the interview thus: 


I met him in Washington Street just at the foot of 
Winter Street. He was merry and laughing as usual. 
At the close of the conversation he said: ‘‘I am going 
to shave off my whiskers, they are growing gray.’’ ‘‘Gray 
hair is becoming,’’ I said. ‘‘Becoming!”’ said he, ‘‘ what 
do we care about becoming who must so soon be going?’’ 
‘‘Then why take the trouble to shave them off?’’ ‘‘That’s 
true!’’ he replied with a pleasant laugh, and crossed 
over to Summer Street. So my last remembrance of 
him is a sunny smile at the corner of a street. 


Prescott’s style resembles Parkman’s more 
than any other, but he is less discriminating in 
his choice of facts. Parkman impresses one 
with the truthfulness of his narratives, while 
Prescott often leaves his readers wondering 
whether the brilliancy of the picture is not due 
to too high coloring. The critics of to-day are 
rather severe in their treatment of the latter, 
but he continues to delight many readers. His 
first history was the Reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella; this was followed by the Conquest of 
Meaico, Conquest of Peru and the History of 
Philip the Second, the last a work he did not 
live to complete. 

The vivid description, The Battle of Otumba, 
is from The Conquest of Mexico: 
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As the army was climbing the mountain steeps which 
shut in the valley of Otompan, the vedettes came in with 
the intelligence that a powerful body was encamped on 
the other side, apparently awaiting their approach. The 
intelligence was soon confirmed by their own eyes, as 
they turned the crest of the sierra, and saw spread out, 
below, a mighty host, filling up the whole depth of the 
valley, and giving to it the appearance, from the white 
cotton mail of the warriors, of being covered with snow. 
It consisted of levies from the surrounding country, and 
especially the populous territory of Tezcuco, drawn to- 
gether at the instance of Cuitlahua, Montezuma’s suc- 
cessor, and now concentrated on this point to dispute 
the passage of the Spaniards. Every chief of note had 
taken the field with his whole array gathered under his 
standard, proudly displaying all the pomp and rude 
splendor of his military equipment. As far as the eye 
could reach, were to be seen shields and waving banners, 
fantastic helmets, forests of shining spears, the bright 
feather-mail of the chief, and the coarse cotton panoply 
of his followers, all mingled together in wild confusion, 
and tossing to and fro like the billows of a troubled ocean. 
It was a sight to fill the stoutest heart among the Chris- 
tians with dismay, heightened by the previous expecta- 
tion of soon reaching the friendly land which was to 
terminate their wearisome pilgrimage. Even Cortes, as 
he contrasted the tremendous array before him with his 
own diminished squadrons, wasted by disease and en- 
feebled by hunger and fatigue, could not escape the con- 
viction that his last hour had arrived. 

But his was not the heart to despond; and he gathered 
strength from the very extremity of his situation. He 
had no room for hesitation; for there was no alternative 
left to him. To escape was impossible. He could not 
retreat on the capital, from which he had been expelled. 
He must advance,—cut through the enemy, or perish. 
He hastily made his dispositions for the fight. He gave 
his force as broad a front as possible, protecting it on 
each flank by his little body of horse, now reduced to 
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twenty. Fortunately, he had not allowed the invalids, 
for the last two days, to mount behind the riders, from 
a desire to spare the horses, so that these were now in 
tolerable condition; and, indeed, the whole army had 
been refreshed by halting, as we have seen, two nights 
and a day in the same place, a delay, however, which had 
allowed the enemy time to assemble in such force to dis- 
pute its progress. 

Cortes instructed his cavaliers not to part with their 
lances, and to direct them at the face. The infantry 
were to thrust, not strike, with their swords; passing 
them, at once, through the bodies of their enemies. They 
were, above all, to aim at the leaders, as the general well 
knew how much depends on the life of the commander in 
the wars of barbarians, whose want of subordination 
makes them impatient of any control but that to which 
they are accustomed. 

He then addressed to his troops a few words of en- 
couragement, as customary with him on the eve of an en- 
gagement. He reminded them of the victories they had 
won with odds nearly as discouraging as the present; 
thus establishing the superiority of science and discipline 
over numbers. Numbers, indeed, were of no account, 
where the arm of the Almighty was on their side. And 
he bade them have full confidence, that He, who had 
carried them safely through so many perils, would not 
now abandon them and his own good cause, to perish by 
the hand of the infidel. His address was brief, for he 
read in their looks that settled resolve which rendered 
words unnecessary. The circumstances of their position 
spoke more forcibly to the heart of every soldier than 
any eloquence could have done, filling it with that feeling 
of desperation which makes the weak arm strong, and 
turns the coward into a hero. After they had earnestly 
commended themselves, therefore, to the protection of 
God, the Virgin, and St. James, Cortes led his battalions 
straight against the enemy. 

It was a solemn moment,—that, in which the devoted 
little band, with steadfast countenances, and their usual 
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intrepid step, descended on the plain, to be swallowed up, 
as it were, in the vast ocean of their enemies. The latter 
rushed on with impetuosity to meet them, making the 
mountains ring to their discordant yells and battle-cries, 
and sending forth volleys of stones and arrows which for 
a moment shut out the light of day. But, when the lead- 
ing files of the two armies closed, the superiority of the 
Christians was felt, as their antagonists, falling back be- 
fore the charges of cavalry, were thrown into confusion 
by their own numbers who pressed on them from behind. 
The Spanish infantry followed up the blow, and a wide 
lane was opened in the ranks of the enemy, who, receding 
on all sides, seemed willing to allow a free passage for 
their opponents. But it was to return on them with 
accumlated force, as rallying they poured upon the Chris- 
tians, enveloping the little army on all sides, which, with 
its bristling array of long swords and javelins, stood firm, 
in the words of a contemporary,—like an islet against 
which the breakers, roaring and surging, spend their 
fury in vain. The struggle was desperate of man against 
man. The Tlascalan seemed to renew his strength, as 
he fought almost in view of his own native hills; as did 
the Spaniard, with the horrible doom of the captive be- 
fore his eyes. Well did the cavaliers do their duty on 
that day; charging, in little bodies of four and five 
abreast, deep into the enemy’s ranks, riding over the 
broken files, and by this temporary advantage giving 
strength and courage to the infantry. Not a lance was 
there which did not reek with the blood of the infidel. 
Among the rest, the young captain Sandoval is partic- 
ularly commemorated for his daring prowess. Manag- 
ing his fiery steed with easy horsemanship, he darted, 
when least expected, into the thickest of the mélée, over- 
turning the stanchest warriors, and rejoicing in danger. 

But these gallant displays of heroism served only to 
ingulf the Spaniards deeper and deeper in the mass of 
the enemy, with scarcely any more chance of cutting 
their way through his dense and interminable battalions, 


than of hewing a passage with their swords through the 
612 
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mountains. Many of the Tlascalans and some of the 
Spaniards had fallen, and not one but had been wounded. 
Cortes himself had received a second cut on the head, 
and his horse was so much injured that he was compelled 
to dismount, and take one from the baggage train, a 
strong-boned animal, who carried him well through the 
turmoil of the day. The contest had now lasted several 
hours. The sun rode high in the heavens, and shed an 
intolerable fervor over the plain. The Christians, weak- 
ened by previous sufferings, and faint with loss of blood, 
began to relax in their desperate exertions. Their ene- 
mies, constantly supported by fresh relays from the rear, 
were still in good heart, and, quick to perceive their ad- 
vantage, pressed with redoubled force on the Spaniards. 
The horse fell back, crowded on the foot; and the latter, 
in vain seeking a passage amidst the dusky throngs of 
the enemy, who now closed up the rear, were thrown into 
some disorder. The tide of battle was setting rapidly 
against the Christians. The fate of the day would soon 
be decided; and all that now remained for them seemed 
to be to sell their lives as dearly as possible. 

At this critical moment, Cortes, whose restless eye had 
been roving round the field in quest of any object that 
might offer him the means of arresting the coming ruin, 
rising in his stirrups, descried at a distance, in the midst 
of the throng, the chief who from his dress and military 
cortége he knew must be the commander of the bar- 
barian forces. He was covered with a rich surcoat of 
featherwork; and a panache of beautiful plumes, gor- 
geously set in gold and precious stones, floated above his 
head. Rising above this, and attached to his back, be- 
tween the shoulders, was a short staff bearing a golden 
net for a banner,—the singular, but customary, symbol 
of authority for an Aztec commander. The ecacique, 
whose name was Cihuaca, was borne on a litter, and a 
body of young warriors, whose gay and ornamented 
dresses showed them to be the flower of the Indian nobles, 
stood round as a guard of his person and the sacred 
emblem. 
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The eagle eye of Cortes no sooner fell on this person- 
age, than it lighted up with triumph. Turning quickly 
round to the cavaliers at his side, among whom were 
Sandoval, Olid, Alvarado, and Avila, he pointed out the 
chief, exclaiming, ‘‘There is our mark! Follow and sup- 
port me!’’ Then crying his war-cry, and striking his 
iron heel into his weary steed, he plunged headlong into 
the thickest of the press. His enemies fell back, taken by 
surprise and daunted by the ferocity of the attack. Those 
who did not were pierced through with his lance, or 
borne down by the weight of his charger. The cavaliers 
followed close in the rear. On they swept, with the fury 
of a thunderbolt, cleaving the solid ranks asunder, strew- 
ing their path with the dying and the dead, and bound- 
ing over every obstacle in their way. In a few minutes 
they were in the presence of the Indian commander, and 
Cortes, overturning his supporters, sprang forward with 
the strength of a lion, and, striking him through with 
his lance, hurled him to the ground. A young cavalier, 
Juan de Salamanca, who had kept close by his general’s 
side, quickly dismounted and despatched the fallen chief. 
Then tearing away his banner, he presented it to Cortes, 
as a trophy to which he had the best claim. It was all 
the work of a moment. The guard, overpowered by the 
suddenness of the onset, made little resistance, but, fly- 
ing, communicated their own panic to their comrades. 
The tidings of the loss soon spread over the field. The 
Indians, filled with consternation, now thought only of 
escape. In their blind terror, their numbers augmented 
their confusion. They trampled on one another, fancy- 
ing it was the enemy in their rear. 

The Spaniards and Tlascalans were not slow to avail 
themselves of the marvelous change in their affairs. Their 
fatigue, their wounds, hunger, thirst, all were forgotten 
in the eagerness for vengeance; and they followed up the 
flying foe, dealing death at every stroke, and taking am- 
ple retribution for all they had suffered in the bloody 
marshes of Mexico. Long did they pursue, till, the enemy 
having abandoned the field, they returned sated with 
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slaughter to glean the booty which he had left. It was 
great, for the ground was covered with the bodies of 
chiefs, at whom the Spaniards, in obedience to the gen- 
eral’s instructions, had particularly aimed; and their 
dresses displayed all the barbaric pomp of ornament, in 
which the Indian warrior delighted. When his men had 
thus indemnified themselves, in some degree, for their 
late reverses, Cortes called them again under their ban- 
ners; and, after offering up a grateful acknowledgment 
to the Lord of Hosts for their miraculous preservation, 
they renewed their march across the now deserted valley. 
Before the shades of evening had gathered around, they 
reached an Indian temple on an eminence, which afforded 
a strong and commodious position for the night. 

Such was the famous battle of Otompan,—or Otumba, 
as commonly called, from the Spanish corruption of the 
name. It was fought on the eighth of July, 1520. The 
whole amount of the Indian force is reckoned by Cas- 
tilian writers at two hundred thousand! that of the slain 
at twenty thousand! Those who admit the first part of 
the estimate will find no difficulty in receiving the last. 
It is about as difficult to form an accurate calculation 
of the numbers of a disorderly savage multitude, as of 
the pebbles on the beach, or the scattered leaves in 
autumn, Yet it was, undoubtedly, one of the most re- 
markable victories ever achieved in the New World. 
And this, not merely on account of the disparity of the 
forces, but of their unequal condition. For the Indians 
were in all their strength, while the Christians were 
wasted by disease, famine, and long protracted suffer- 
ings; without cannon or fire-arms, and deficient in the 
military apparatus which had so often struck terror into 
their barbarian foe,—deficient even in the terrors of a 
victorious name. But they had discipline on their side, 
desperate resolve, and implicit confidence in their com- 
mander. That they should have triumphed against such 
odds furnishes an inference of the same kind as that es- 
tablished by the victories of the European over the semi- 
civilized hordes of Asia. 
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Yet even here all must not be referred to superior disci- 
pline and tactics. For the battle would certainly have 
been lost, had it not been for the fortunate death of the 
Indian general. And, although the selection of the victim 
may be called-the result of calculation, yet it was by 
the most precarious chance that he was thrown in the 
way of the Spaniards. It is, indeed, one among many 
examples of the influence of fortune in determining the 
fate of military operations. The star of Cortes was in 
the ascendent. Had it been otherwise, not a Spaniard 
would have survived that day to tell the bloody tale of 
the battle of Otumba. 


IV. Mottey. John Lothrop Motley, writing 
to a friend, has this to say of the way in which 
he came to write his histories: ‘‘I had not first 
made up my mind to write a history, and then 
cast about to take up a subject. My subject 
had taken me up, drawn me on, and absorbed 
me in itself. It was necessary for me, it seemed, 
to write the book I had been thinking much of, 
even if it were destined to fall dead from the 
press, and I had no inclination or interest to 
write any other. . . . It was not that I cared 
about writing a history, but that I felt an in- 
evitable impulse to write one particular his- 
tory.” 

The one particular history he felt called 
upon to write was of the Netherlands, which 
he published as three volumes of The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic, four volumes of The 
United Netherlands and two volumes of John 
of Barneveld. Of these books Richardson says: 


As interesting as fiction, as eloquent as the best ora- 
tory, they are as trustworthy as accuracy and faithful 
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industry could make them. Motley’s portraiture of Wil- 
liam the Silent is one of the great delineations of history. 
Not less able, nor less picturesque, is his remarkable ac- 
count of the character of Queen Elizabeth of England, 
and of the court and times in which she lived. Writing 
of the Netherlands, Motley gives us a military, civil, and 
social history of Europe in an age of great struggles. 


Motley was another Massachusetts man and 
a Harvard graduate, born in 1814. In youth 
he was ambitious to excel in poetry and fiction, 
but none of his verses are preserved and his 
novels are forgotten. Holmes, alluding to the 
charge that Motley was in youth haughty and 
cynical, says this of his personal appearance: 

In after years, one who knew Lord Byron most nearly 
noted his resemblance to that great poet, and spoke of 
it to one of my friends; but in our young days many 
pretty youths affected that resemblance and were laughed 
at for their pains, so that if Motley recalled Byron’s por- 
trait it was only because he could not help it. His finely 
shaped and expressive features; his large, luminous eyes; 
his dark, waving hair; the singularly spirited set of his 
head which was most worthy of note for its shapely form 
and poise; his well-outlined figure—all gave promise of 
his manly beauty and commended him to those even 
who could not fully appreciate the richer endowments 
of which they were only the outward signature. 


In Germany, as a student, he formed a warm 
personal friendship with Prince Bismarck, 
which continued through life. He passed much 
of his later life in Europe and had many other 
notable acquaintances, but his silence, reserve 
and marked coldness in public did not give him 
a wide circle of friends. He was recognized as 
a diplomat by the government, but a disagree- 
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ment with the administration brought about 
his recall from England under circumstances 
that were always painful and irritating to 
him. He has been charged with favoritism and 
prejudice, with a strong anti-Catholic leaning. 
His ardent disposition certainly led him some- 
times into very warm regard for people and 
again into violent disapprobation of them. 
This spirit finds its way into his history. Pres- 
cott writes to him: 


You have laid it on Philip rather hard. Indeed you 
have whittled him down to such an imperceptible point 
that there is hardly enough of him left to hang a news- 
paper paragraph on, much less five or six volumes of 
solid history, as I propose to do. But then you make it 
up with your hero, William of Orange, and I comfort 
myself with the reflection that you are looking through a 
pair of Dutch spectacles, after all. 


He possessed, too, a profound reverence for 
abstract right and a horror for wrong that, 
when he was viewing the atrocities of the awful 
struggle between Spain and the Netherlands, 
may have sometimes blinded him to the real 
situation. Nevertheless, public interest in his 
histories is still unabated, the first being the 
most generally popular. 

An excellent impression of his style may be 
obtained from the following extract from the 
History of the Umted Netherlands. It may be 
called The Destruction of the Spanish Armada: 

The battle lasted six hours long, hot and furious; for 


now there was no excuse for retreat on the part of the 
Spaniards, but on the contrary, it was the intention of 
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the captain-general to return to his station eff Calais, if 
it were within his power. Nevertheless, the English still 
partially maintained the tactics which had proved so 
successful, and resolutely refused the fierce attempts of 
the Spaniards to lay themselves alongside. Keeping with- 
in musket-range, the well-disciplined English mariners 
poured broadside after broadside against the towering 
ships of the Armada which afforded so easy a mark; 
while the Spaniards on their part found it impossible, 
while wasting incredible quantities of powder and shot, 
to inflict any severe damage on their enemies. Through- 
out the action, not an English ship was destroyed, and 
not a hundred men were killed. On the other hand, all 
the best ships of the Spaniards were riddled through 
and through; and with masts and yards shattered, sails 
and rigging torn to shreds, and a northwest wind still 
drifting them towards the fatal sandbanks of Holland, 
they labored heavily in a chopping sea, firing wildly, and 
receiving tremendous punishment at the hands of How- 
ard, Drake, Seymour, Winter and their followers. Not 
even master-gunner Thomas could complain that day of 
‘*blind exercise’’ on the part of the English, with ‘‘little 
harm done’’ to the enemy. There was scarcely a ship in 
the Armada that did not suffer severely; for nearly all 
were engaged in that memorable action off the sands of 
Gravelines. The captain-general himself, Admiral Re- 
calde, Alonzo de Leyva, Oquendo, Diego Flores de Val- 
dez, Bertendona, Don Francisco de Toledo, Don Diego 
de Pimentel, Telles Enriquez, Alonzo de Luzon, Garibay, 
with most of the great galleons and galeasses, were in 
the thickest of the fight; and one after the other each of 
these huge ships were disabled. Three sank before the 
fight was over; many others were soon drifting helpless 
wrecks towards a hostile shore; and before five o’clock in 
the afternoon, at least sixteen of their best ships had 
been sacrificed, and from four to five thousand soldiers 
killed. 

Nearly all the largest vessels of the Armada, therefore, 
having been disabled or damaged,—according to a Span- 
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ish eye-witness,—and all their small shot exhausted, 
Medina Sidonia reluctantly gave orders to retreat. The 
captain-general was a bad sailor; but he was a chivalrous 
Spaniard of ancient Gothic blood, and he felt deep mor- 
tification at the plight of his invincible fleet, together 
with undisguised resentment against Alexander Farnese, 
through whose treachery and incapacity he considered 
the great Catholic cause to have been so foully sacrificed. 
Crippled, maltreated, and diminished in number as were 
his ships, he would have still faced the enemy, but the 
winds and currents were fast driving him on a lee-shore; 
and the pilots, one and all, assured him that it would be 
inevitable destruction to remain. After a slight and very 
ineffectual attempt to rescue Don Diego de Pimentel in 
the St. Matthew—who refused to leave his disabled ship 
—and Don Francisco de Toledo, whose great galleon the 
St. Philip was fast driving, a helpless wreck, towards 
Zeeland, the Armada bore away N.N.K. into the open sea, 
leaving those who could not follow, to their fate. 

But Howard decided to wrestle no further pull. Hay- 
ing followed the Spaniards till Friday, 12th of August, 
as far as the latitude of 56° 17’, the Lord Admiral called 
a council. It was then decided, in order to save Eng- 
lish lives and ships, to put into the Frith of Forth for 
water and provisions, leaving two ‘‘pinnaces to dog the 
fleet until it should be past the Isles of Scotland.’’ But 
the next day, as the wind shifted to the northwest, an- 
other council decided to take advantage of the change, 
and bear away for the North Foreland, in order to obtain 
a supply of powder, shot, and provisions. 

Up to this period the weather, though occasionally 
threatening, had been moderate. During the week which 
succeeded the eventful night off Calais, neither the Ar- 
mada nor the English ships had been much impeded in 
their manoeuvers by storms or heavy seas. But on the 
following Sunday, 14th of August, there was a change. 
The wind shifted again to the southwest; and during 
the whole of that day and the Monday, blew a tremen- 
dous gale. ‘‘ "I'was a more violent storm,’’ said Howard, 
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‘‘than was ever seen before at this time of the year.”’ 
The retreating English fleet was scattered, many ships 
were in peril ‘‘among the ill-favored sands off Norfolk,’’ 
but within four or five days all arrived safely in Margate 
roads. 

Far different was the fate of the Spaniards. Over their 
Invincible Armada, last seen by the departing English 
midway between the coasts of Scotland and Denmark, 
the blackness of night seemed suddenly to descend. A 
mystery hung for a long time over their fate. Damaged, 
leaking, without pilots, without a competent commander, 
the great fleet entered that furious storm, and was 
whirled along the iron crags of Norway, and between 
the savage rocks of Faroe and the Hebrides. In those 
regions of tempest the insulted North wreaked its full 
vengeance on the insolent Spaniards. Disaster after 
disaster marked their perilous track, gale after gale swept 
them hither and thither, tossing them on sandbanks or 
shattering them against granite cliffs. The coasts of 
Norway, Scotland, Ireland, were strewn with the wrecks 
of that pompous fleet which claimed the dominion of 
the seas; with the bones of those invincible legions which 
were to have sacked London and made England a Spanish 
viceroyalty. 

Through the remainder of the month of August thee 
was a succession of storms. On the 2d of September a 
fierce south-wester drove Admiral Oquendo in his galleon, 
together with one of the great galeasses, two large Vene- 
tian ships (the Ratta and the Balauzara), and thirty-six 
other vessels, upon the Irish coast, where nearly every 
soul on board perished ; while the few who escaped to the 
shore—notwithstanding their religious affinity with the 
inhabitants—were either butchered in cold blood, or sent 
coupled in halters from village to village, in order to be 
shipped to England. A few ships were driven on the 
English coast ; others went ashore near Rochelle. 

Of the four galeasses and four galleys, one of each 
returned to Spain. Of the ninety-one great galleons and 
hulks, fifty-eight were lost and thirty-three returned. Of 
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the tenders and zabras, seventeen were lost and eighteen 
returned. Of one hundred and thirty-four vessels which 
sailed from Coruna in July, but fifty-three, great and 
small, made their escape to Spain; and these were so 
damaged as to be utterly worthless. The Invincible Ar- 
mada had not only been vanquished but annihilated. 

Of the thirty thousand men who sailed in the fleet, it 
is probable that not more than ten thousand ever saw 
their native land again. Most of the leaders of the ex- 
pedition lost their lives. Medina Sidonia reached San- 
tander in October, and as Philip for a moment believed, 
‘‘with the greater part of the Armada,’’ although the 
King soon discovered his mistake. Recalde, Diego Flo- 
res de Valdez, Oquendo, Maldonado, Bobadilla, Manri- 
quez, either perished at sea, or died of exhaustion im- 
mediately after their return. Pedro de Valdez, Vasco 
de Silva, Alonzo de Sayas, Pimentel, Toledo, with many 
other nobles, were prisoners in England and Holland. 
There was hardly a distinguished family in Spain not 
placed in mourning; so that, to relieve the universal 
gloom, an edict was published forbidding the wearing 
of mourning at all. On the other hand, a merchant of 
Lisbon, not yet reconciled to the Spanish conquest of his 
country, permitted himself some tokens of hilarity at 
the defeat of the Armada, and was immediately hanged 
by express command of Philip. Thus—as men said— 
one could neither cry nor laugh within the Spanish 
dominions. 

This was the result of the invasion, so many years 
preparing, and at an expense almost incalculable. In 
the year 1588 alone, the cost of Philip’s armaments for 
the subjugation of England could not have been less than 
six millions of ducats; and there was at least as large a 
sum on board the Armada itself, although the Pope re- 
fused to pay his promised million. And with all this out- 
lay, and with the sacrifice of so many thousand lives, 
nothing had been accomplished ; and Spain, in a moment, 
instead of seeming terrible to all the world, had become 
ridiculous. 
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V. Watt WuHitMANn. With the group of lit- 
erary historians, we reach the end of the pre- 
dominance of Boston as a literary center, and 
find New York beginning to take its place. Be- 
fore closing this work, which has already 
reached the period at which we have deter- 
mined it shall end, it seems necessary to pause 
a moment and consider one of the most dis- 
cussed of our writers, one upon whose worth 
and rank neither critics nor other readers seem 
able to agree. 

Walter Whitman (1819-1892), better known 
as Walt Whitman, or, as an admiring friend 
called him in his maturity, ‘‘the good gray 
poet,’’ was the son of a Long Island carpenter, 
who was able to give his boy few opportunities, 
though the child could roam about in the beau- 
tiful scenery of Long Island and, subsequent- 
ly, obtain in Brooklyn and New York, to the 
former of which cities his father had removed, 
a common-school education. But from the age 
of thirteen, when he entered a printer’s office, 
he had no schooling, and thus his works give 
evidence of lack of culture, though not alto- 
gether of lack of study. It was a curious, wan- 
dering, unsettled life that Whitman led, and 
his associates were drawn from the laboring 
classes or even from lower, not to say disrepu- 
table, grades of society, whose company he 
frequented and whose habits and modes of 
thought he studied pertinaciously. 

Sometimes working as a carpenter, at other 
times as a printer, editing papers that did not 
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succeed, or holding for a limited time more 
responsible positions, Whitman always re- 
mained himself, self-conscious, healthy, ener- 
getic, but an everlasting foe to conventionalism 
of all kinds. The most distinguished period of 
service to humanity may be considered that in 
which after the death of his brother in the Civil 
War he acted as a nurse in hospitals and on 
the battlefield. Returning thereafter to Wash- 
ington, he was given a clerkship in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, but the Secretary, then 
Mr. James Harlan, having, after office hours, 
discovered a copy of Leaves of Grass in Whit- 
man’s desk, he was so shocked by what he con- 
sidered the obscenity or decadence of some of 
the poems that he removed the employee as un- 
fit for public service. However, the Attorney 
General, Mr. James Speed, took another view 
of the case and gave the poet a position in his 
department. Whitman never married; in 1873 
he suffered from an attack of paralysis, and 
after the death of his mother, with whom he 
had lived, he moved to Camden, New Jersey, 
reduced almost to penury and facing a per- 
manent invalidism. However, his health im- 
proved, and he continued his literary labors 
almost to the time of his death. 

Whitman made his first appearance in po- 
etry when he published a thin little volume, 
Leaves of Grass, referred to above, which met 
with such a storm of abuse and criticism that 
it was a failure financially and gave little en- 
couragement to the author. However, from 
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time to time new editions of the original poems, 
coupled with additional ones, continued to ap- 
pear under the original title, which eventually 
came to include all his poetical works. The 
frankness with which Whitman treated sub- 
jects which are not usually discussed in print, 
his roughness, not to say brutality, of thought, 
his sympathy with mankind in the rough, 
and his astonishing disregard for the rules of 
poesy make his readers comparatively few in 
number, and easily divisible into two classes. 
In one group might be placed those who from a 
prurient curiosity read his more objectionable 
poems and find in them what they seek, and 
in another many of good judgment and fine 
taste, who find in his writings true poetry and 
high ideals. 

Whitman’s sympathies were with the multi- 
tude, and he wrote for the common people, 
but in a language and a manner which the 
populace could not understand or do not ap- 
preciate, so that his disciples, of whom indeed 
he has many, come rather from the cultivated 
classes ; in England he obtained an even greater 
popularity than in America. To the new read- 
er, Whitman is depressing, exasperating or 
admirable according to the poems which are 
first read or to the spirit given to them. Some 
one has remarked that the beginner should 
read Leaves of Grass backward, and certainly 
it would need the support of such poems as A 
Clear Midnight, On the Beach at Night, Out 
of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking and his sea 
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poems generally to enable one to sift out of 
the great mass of chaff the grains of wheat. 
Any poetic extracts from Whitman would be 
almost certain to convey a wrong 1mpression, 
and there is little use in trying to understand 
the man or his works unless one approaches 
him in an unprejudiced spirit of inquiry and 
is willing to spend the time and thought neces- 
sary to dig out the message he has for human- 
ity. To say, however, that he is not a great 
poet is anticipating the verdict of the future 
in a manner for which we have no justification. 
On the other hand, to condemn him as decadent 
and without merit is far more unreasonable. 

Whitman’s prose, however, does not con- 
form to his poetry, for at times, when deeply 
moved, he wrote with a rhythmical swing and 
a beauty of idea that gives him high rank 
among modern prose writers. His Democratic 
Vistas, Memoranda during the War, and more 
especially his Specimen Days and Collect, con- 
tain his principal prose works, and all are not 
only decidedly readable but show his theory of 
life as fully as his less understood poems. The 
following passage, which we may call Unnamed 
Remains the Bravest Soldier, is from Spect- 
men Days and Collect, and it gives us an elo- 
quent appreciation of the fate of the rank and 
file in war: 


Of scenes like these, I say, who writes—whoe’er can 
write the story? Of many a score—aye, thousands, north 
and south, of unwrit heroes, unknown heroisms, incred- 
ible, impromptu, first-class desperations—who tells? 
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No history ever—no poem sings, no music sounds, those 
bravest men of all—those deeds. No formal general’s 
report, nor book in the library, nor column in the paper, 
embalms the bravest, north or south, east or west. Un- 
named, unknown, remain, and still remain, the bravest 
soldiers. Our manliest—our boys—our hardy darlings; 
no picture gives them. Likely, the typic one of them 
(standing, no doubt, for hundreds, thousands), crawls 
aside to some bush-clump, or ferny tuft, on receiving his 
death-shot—there sheltering a little while, soaking roots, 
grass and soil, with red blood—the battle advarices, re- 
treats, flits from the scene, sweeps by—and there, haply 
with pain and suffering (yet less, far less, than is sup- 
posed), the last lethargy winds like a serpent round him 
—the eyes glaze in death—none recks—perhaps the 
burial-squads, in truce, a week afterwards, search not 
the secluded spot—and there, at last, the Bravest Soldier 
erumbles in mother earth, unburied and unknown. 


From the same source we take Whitman’s 
tribute to The Silent General: 


Sept. 28, ’79.—So General Grant, after cireumambiat- 
ing the world, has arrived home again—landed in San 
Francisco yesterday, from the ship City of Tokio from 
Japan. What a man he is! what a history! what an illus- 
tration—his life—of the capacities of that American in- 
dividuality common to us all. Cynical critics are won- 
dering ‘‘what the people can see in Grant’’ to make such 
a hubbub about. They aver (and it is no doubt true) 
that he has hardly the average of our day’s literary and 
scholastic culture, and absolutely no pronounc’d genius 
or conventional eminence of any sort. Correct: but he 
proves how an average Western farmer, mechanic, boat- 
man, carried by tides of circumstances, perhaps caprices, 
into a position of incredible military or civic responsibil- 
ities (history has presented none more trying, no born 
monarch’s, no mark more shining for attack or envy), 
may steer his way fitly and steadily through them all, 
carrying the country and himself with credit year after 
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year—command over a million armed men—fight more 
than. fifty heavy battles—rule for eight years a land 
larger than all the kingdoms of Europe combined—and 
then, retiring, quietly (with a cigar in his mouth) make 
the promenade of the whole world, through its courts 
and coteries, and kings and czars and mikados, and 
splendidest glitters and etiquettes, as phlegmatically as 
he ever walk’d the portico of a Missouri hotel after din- 
ner. I say all this is what people like—and I am sure 
I like it. Seems to me it transcends Plutarch. How 
these old Greeks, indeed, would have seized on him! A 
mere plain man—no art, no poetry—only practical sense, 
ability to do, or try his best to do, what devolv’d upon 
him. A common trader, money-maker, tanner, farmer 
of Illinois—general for the republic, in its terrific strug- 
gle with itself, in the war of attempted secession—Pres- 
ident following (a task of peace, more difficult than the 
war itself)—nothing heroic, as the authorities put it— 
and yet the greatest hero. The gods, the destinies, seem 
to have concentrated upon him. 

VI. Conciusion. We have reached the point 
where the literature of all nations has come 
to partake of the same general characteristics. 
In America its canons are as definitely settled 
as elsewhere, and when we have omitted men- 
tion of such writers as R. H. Stoddard, Bayard 
Taylor, E. C. Stedman, Mark Twain, W. D. 
Howells, Henry James, Eugene Field, James 
Whitcomb Riley and the many others whose 
works have their measure of popularity and 
whose names bid fair to become a permanent 
addition to the glory of the land, it is not done 
from a sense of their unfitness, but from the 
impossibility of giving them the space they de- 
serve without doing violence to our general 


plan. As we have elsewhere indicated, to pre- 
613 
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dict the future seems utterly impossible, for 
while we have traced the literature of all im- 
portant nations from its beginnings to the time 
when it harmonizes with the universal traits 
of all good composition, we have gained no 
principles which enable us to foresee any 
change in the great rules which govern the pro- 
duction of good literature. From some nation 
yet unknown to literary fame may come a force 
that shall revolutionize the art, but there is 
nothing in the history of the past to indicate 
such a possibility. The effects of the great 
World War upon literature will be vital and 
lasting, but no man can foresee their charac- 
ter or even suggest what they may be. There 
is enough, however, in this great collection 
from the writings of men of all nations and 
all ages to give any one an adequate concep- 
tion of the literature of power and to show him 
how completely every phase of human life is 
utilized by those writers who have gained emi- 
nence. Every modern literature lacks some- 
thing of originality, but in the several coun- 
tries where it is produced it certainly embodies 
the finest conception of the greatest men of 
allages. The increasing efficiency in our modes 
of communication, the lightning-like rapidity 
with which thoughts fly around the world, the 
rapid exchange of knowledge and thought seem 
to indicate an increasing unity rather than a 
more expansive originality, an idea greatly 
strengthened by the participation of the United 
States in European affairs. 


+i . 
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CHAPTER XXXV 
CHRONOLOGY 


HE multiplicity of writers of Eng- 
lish literature may make this table 
seem long and confusing, yet it 1s 
desirable to include at least as 
many authors as are treated even 

briefly in this work. American writers are 
placed in their chronological position with the 
English; their names are indicated by the use 
of asterisks. 
50 B. C.—England first invaded by the Ro- 
mans. 
Third Century A. D.—Reputed lyrics of 
Ossian. 
449— Hengist and Horsa (probably) invad- 
ed England. 
Fifth Century— Roman legions withdrawn 
from England. 
9795 
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Fifth Century —Chronicles, in Celtic. 
680— Death of Caedmon. 
Kighth Century (about) —Cynewulf. 
735— Death of the Venerable Bede. 
750 (or before) —Composition of Beowulf. 
Ninth Century (or before) —Bardic songs 
and legends in Celtic. 
827— Egbert, king of a united England. 
849-901— ALFRED THE GREAT. 
893-897—Best parts of Anglo-Sazon 
Chronicles written. 
1000 (about) —Leif Ericksen visited Amer- 
ica. 
1013— Danes under Sweyn at height of pow- 
er in England. 
1066— William of Normandy crowned King 
of England. 
Eleventh Century (end of) —The Ormulum. 
Twelfth Century (beginning of)—Laya- 
mon’s Brut. 
1100 (about)-1154—Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
Twelfth Century (early part)—Origin of 
the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 
Twelfth Century (early part) — First 
Miracle Play produced in England. 
1154— Henry II (Plantagenet or Angevin) 
made King. 
1189-1199— Reign of Richard Coeur de Lion. 
1215— Magna Charta signed by King John. 
1272-1307— Edward I; Scotland subjugated. 
1307-13827—Reign of Edward IT; Scotland 
won its independence. 
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1324 (about)—13884—John Wyelif. 

1325 (about )—1408—John Gower. 

1327-1377 — Edward III; beginning of Hun- 
dred Years’ War. 

1322 (about)-—1400 (about) — William Lang- 
land; Vision of Prers Plowman. 

1337— Battle of Crecy. 

1340 (about)—1400—GroFFREY CHAUCER. 

1341— House of Commons separated from 
the House of Lords. 

1348— The Great Plague. 

1350 (about)—English the prescribed lan- 
guage. 

1352— Battle of Poitiers. 

1415— Battle of Agincourt. 

1422 (about)—-1491— William Caxton. 

1431—Joan of Are burned at the stake. 

1450-1485— Wars of the Roses (York and 
Plantagenet). 

1460 (about)—-1529—John Skelton. 

1470 (about)—Sir Thomas Malory com- 
pleted his translation of the Arthurian 
legends. 

1474—The Game and Playe of Chesse (first 
book printed in England). 

1478-1535—Sir Thomas More. 

1485— Battle of Bosworth Field; death of 
Richard ITI. 

1485-1509— Reign of Henry VII (Tudor) ; 
Scotland and Ireland united with Eng- 
land. 

1492—Columbus’s voyage and discovery of 
America. 
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1495 (about)—Wynkyn de Worde printed 
A Inttle Geste of Robin Hood. 

1497 (about)-1580 (about)—John Hey- 
wood. 

1497 — John Cabot explored the coast of Lab- 
rador. 

15038 (about)—1542—Sir Thomas Wyatt. 

1505-1556— Nicholas Udall. 

1509-1547—Reign of Henry VIII. 

1509— Erasmus and Colet at Oxford. 

1515-1568—Sir Roger Ascham. 

1517 (about )—1547—Henry Howard, Ear] of 
Surrey. 

1518— Wolsey appointed Cardinal. 

1536— Death of William Tyndale. 

Sixteenth Century—Old English ballads 
first in print. 

1551—More’s Utoma published in England. 

1552-1618—Sir Walter Raleigh. 

1552 (probably )—-1599— EpMUND SPENSER. 

1554-1586—Sir Philip Sidney. 

1554-1601— Richard Hooker. 

1558-1603— Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

1558 (about)-1597 (about) —George Peele. 

1560 (about)-1592— Robert Greene. 

1561-1626—Sir Francis Bacon. 

1563-1593 — Christopher Marlowe. 

1563-1637— Ben Jonson. 

1564-1616— WitL1amM SHAKESPEARE. 

1565—St. Augustine founded. 

1568-1639—Sir Henry Wotton. 

1573-1631— John Donne. 

1576 or 1577—First theater built in London. 
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1577-1640— Robert Burton. 

1579—John Lyly published Euphues. 

1579-1625 —John Fletcher. 

1584-1616— Francis Beaumont. 

1587— Mary Queen of Scots beheaded. 

1588— Defeat of Spanish Armada. 

1588-1667— George Wither. 

1591-—1674— Robert Herrick. 

1593-1633—George Herbert. 

1593-1683— Izaak Walton. 

1598 (about)-1638 (about)—Thomas Ca- 
rew. 

1603-1625— Reign of James I (James VI of 
Scotland). 

1605-1682— Sir Thomas Browne. 

1605— Plot of Guy Fawkes. 

1606—1687— Edmund Waller. 

1606—London and Plymouth Companies 
chartered. 

1607—J amestown founded. 

1608-1674—JoHN MILTON. 

1609-1642—Sir John Suckling. 

1612-1680—Samuel Butler. 

1613-1667—Jeremy Taylor. 

1614—New Netherlands founded by the 
Dutch. 

1615-1691— Richard Baxter. 

1618—1658— Richard Lovelace. 

1620-1706—John Evelyn. 

1620— Puritans settled Plymouth. 

1622—The Weekly News first published. 

1623-1704— John Locke. 

1628-1688—JoHN Bunyan. 
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1631-1700—John Dryden. 

1633-1703—Samuel Pepys. 

1634—Maryland founded by Lord Balti- 
more. 

1636— Harvard College founded. 

1638-1706— Thomas Sackville. 

1639-1723— Increase Mather.* 

1642-1727—Sir Isaac Newton. 

1649— Charles I beheaded. 

1655—Oliver Cromwell installed as Lord 
Protector. 

1660— Charles IT proclaimed King. 

1661-1731— DaNnrIEL DEFOE. 

1663-1728— Cotton Mather.* 

1664— English took New Netherlands. 

1667-1745— JoNATHAN SWIFT. 

1672-1729—Sir Richard Steele. 

1672-1719—.JosEPH ADDISON. 

1683-1765 — Edward Young. 

1688-1744— ALEXANDER POPE. 

1689— William of Orange became King. 

1689-1763—French and English Wars in 
America. 

1689-1761—Samuel Richardson. 

1692-1754— Joseph Butler. 

1694-1773— Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl 

of Chesterfield. 

1700-1748—James Thomson. 

1702-1714— Reign of Queen Anne. 

1703-1758— Jonathan Edwards.* 

1705— Discovery of the tenth century manu- 
script of Beowulf. 

1706-1790— BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.* 
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1707—England and Scotland became one. 

1707-1754— Henry Fielding. 

1709—First numbers of The Tatler pub- 
lished. 

1709-1784—SaMUEL JOHNSON. 

1711-1776—David Hume. 

1713-1768— Laurence Sterne. 

1714-1727 — Reign of George I. 

1714-1763— William Shenstone. 

1716-1771— Thomas Gray. 

1720-1793— Gilbert White. 

1721-1793— William Robertson. 

1721-1759— William Collins. 

1721-1771— Tobias George Smollett. 

1728-1774— OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

1729-1811— Thomas Percy. 

1729-1797 — KpMUND BURKE. 

1731-1800— William Cowper. 

1736-1796— James MacPherson. 

1737-1794— Edward Gibbon. 

1740-1795— James Boswell. 

1751-1816— Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

1752-1770— Thomas Chatterton. 

1752-1840— Frances Burney (Madame D’- 
Arblay). 

1754-1832— George Crabbe. 

1757-1827 — William Blake. 

1759-1796— RoBert Burns. 

1760-1829— Reign of George ITT. 

1764-1823— Anne Ward (Mrs. Radcliffe). 

1767-1848— Maria Edgeworth. 

1769-1772— Letters of Junius appeared. 

1769-1853—Mrs. Amelia Opie. 
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1770— Boston Massacre. 

1770-1835—James Hogg (The Ettrick Shep- 
herd). 

1770-1850— WILLIAM WoRDSWORTH. 

1771-1832—Si1r WALTER Scort. 

1772-1834—Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

1774—First Continental Congress met. 

1774-1843— Robert Southey. 

1775—First blood of the Revolution shed at 
Lexington. 

1775-1817—JaNE AUSTEN. 

1775-1834— CHARLES LAMB. 

1775-1864— Walter Savage Landor. 

1776— Declaration of Independence. 

1777-1844— Thomas Campbell. 

1778-1830— William Hazlitt. 

1779-1852— Thomas Moore. 

1780-1842 — William Ellery Channing.* 

1783-1859— WasHINGTON IRvING.* 

1784—1859— James Henry (Leigh) Hunt. 

1785-1859— Thomas De Quincey. 

1787—Constitutional Convention met in 

Philadelphia. 

1787-1874— Bryan Waller Proctor (Barry 
Cornwall). 

1788-1824— George Gordon, Lord Byron. 

1789—George Washington elected President 
of the United States. 

1789-1851—J AMES FENIMORE COOPER.* 

1792-1822— Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

1792-1848— Frederick Marryat. 

1794-1878— WitL1AM CULLEN Bryant.* 

1795-1821—John Keats. 
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1795-1881—THoMas CARLYLE. 

1796—-1859— WinL1AM HIcKLING PRESCoTT.* 

1797-1868— Samuel Lover. 

1800—-1859— THOMAS BABINGTON MacavLay. 

1800-1891— Grorar BANCROFT.* 

1803-1873— Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. 

1803-1881— George Borrow. 

1803-1882— RALPH WaLpo EMERSON.* 

1804-1864— NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE.* 

1804-1881 — Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Bea- 
consfield. 

1805—Lord Nelson killed at Trafalgar. 

1805-1882— Harrison Ainsworth. 

1806-1861— ELIzABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

1806—1872— Charles James Lever. 

1807-1882—HeEnRY WapswortH LONGFEL- 
LOW.* : 

1807-1892— JOHN GREENLEAF W HITTIER.* 

1809-1861— Arthur Hugh Clough. 

1809-1882— Edward Fitzgerald. 

1809-1882— Charles Robert Darwin. 

1809—1892— ALFRED Lorp TENNYSON. 

1809-1894— OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs.* 

1810-1850— Margaret Fuller (Ossoli).* 

1810-1860— Theodore Parker.* 

1811-1849— Epaar ALLAN Por.* 

1811-18638— WiLtIAM MaKEpPEACE THACK- 
ERAY. 

1811-1865 — Elizabeth Stevenson (Mrs. Gas- 
kell). 

1811-1874— Charles Sumner.* 

1811-1884— Wendell Phillips.* 

1811—1896— Harriet BEECHER STOWE.* 
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1812-1815— War with England. 

1812-1870— CHARLES DICKENS. 

1812—1889— RoBERT BROWNING. 

1814-1877—JoHN LorHrop Mort Ley.* 

1814-1884— Charles Reade. 

1815-1882— Anthony Trollope. 

1816-1855—Charlotte Bronté (Currer Bell). 

1817-1862— Henry Davin THOREAU.* 

1818-1848— Emily Bronté. 

1818-1894— James Anthony Froude. 

1819-1875—Charles Kingsley. 

1819-1880—Mary ANN Evans (GEORGE 
Eior). 

1819-1891—JaMES RussELL LOWELL.* 

1819-1892— WaLTER (WALT) WHITMAN.* 

1819-1900—JoHN RusKIN. 

1820-1893— Herbert Spencer. 

1820-1904—Sir Edwin Arnold. 

1822-1882— DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 

1822-1888—MattHEw ARNOLD. 

1823-1892— Edward A. Freeman. 

1824-1889— William Wilkie Collins. 

1825-1896— Thomas Huxley. 

1826-1887—Dinah Maria Mulock (Mrs. 
Craik). 

1830-1884— Christina Georgina Rossetti. 

1831-1891— Edward Bulwer-Lytton (Owen 
Meredith). 

1834-1896— William Morris. 

1837-1883—John Richard Green. 

1837-—1901— Reign of Queen Victoria. 

1837-1909— Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

1838-1903— W. EK. H. Lecky. 
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1839-1894— Walter Horatio Pater. 

1844-1912—-Andrew Lang. 

1850-1894—Rosert Lovis (Robert Lewis 
Balfour) STEVENSON. 

1861-—1865— The Rebellion. 

1910—George V became King. 

1914-1918— World War. 

1917—United States entered the World 
War. 


COMPARATIVE CHRONOLOGY 


The following table is inserted merely to 
enable the reader to obtain at a glance an idea 
of the antiquity of the literatures and the ap- 
proximate dates at which a few of the leading 
writers flourished. For this purpose it is not 
necessary that the dates should be exact in 
years; in fact, the authors are placed at the 
period when each might be expected to be in 
the full possession of his powers. For greater 
accuracy the reader is referred to the text or to 
the chronological summaries which follow the 
text of each country. 

4000 8.c.—Precepts of Kegemn, earliest 

literary remains of Egypt. 
4000 s. c.—200 B.c.—Period of Cuneiform 
Inscriptions, Syria. 

3900 8. c.— Precepts of Ptah Hotep, Egypt. 

2800 8. c.—Fragments of the Book of the 
Dead, Egypt. 

2760 B. c.—The Instructions of Amenemhat, 
Egypt. 
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2357 B. c.—Chinese historical period begins. 
2250 B. c.—Hammurabr’s Code, Syria. 
2000 B. c.—Pelasgians in Greece; ZOROAS- 
TER (doubtful), Persia. 
Fifteenth Century B. c.—Origin of the 
Vedas, India. 
1400 B. c.— Hellen lived, Greece; earliest clay 
tablets known, Hebrews. 
1250 B. c.— Bene Israel formed. 
960 B. c.—Solomon, Hebrews. 
900 n.c.—LakMAN, Persia; Homer, 
Greece; HEstop, Greece. 
753 B. c.— Rome founded. 
663 B.c.—Book of the Dead put in canon- 
ical form, Egypt. 
620 B. c.— Prince Gautama born, India. 
604 8. c.—Lao Tsr born, China. 
551 B. c.—CoNFUCIUS born, China. 
O20 B. C.—EHgypt conquered by Cambyses. 
500 B. c.— AESCHYLUS, SOPHOCLES, HEROD- 
OTUS, Greece. 
460 B. c.— EURIPIDES, Greece. 
430 B. C.—SocRaTEs, Greece. 
410 B. C.—ARISTOPHANES, Greece. 
400 B.c.—Puato, Greece; origin of the 
Jatakas, India. 
3/2 B. C.—MENCctUvs born, China. 
350 B. C.— DEMOSTHENES, Greece; Berosus; 
Babylonian account of the Deluge. 
300 B. c.—Book of Thoth, Egypt. 
206 B. c.—Roman conquest of Spain. 
206 B.c.—Bippal, Persia; Code of Manu, 
India. 
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194 B. c.—Cato, Rome. 
150 B. c.— TERENCE, Rome. 
145 B.c.—Ssu Ma Curren (Father of His- 
tory) born, China. 
100 8.c.—The Clay Cart, first drama of 
India. 
66 B. C.— CICERO, Rome. 
50 B.C.—England invaded by Romans; 
J ULIUS CAESAR. 
51 B. c.—Caesar conquered Gaul. 
46 B. C.—SALLUST, Rome. 
32 B. c.—The Lapy Pam, China. 
30 B. C.— VERGIL, Rome. 
25 B. C— HORACE, Rome. 
8 B. c.—Livy, Rome. 
3 B. c.—Ovip, Rome. 
1 A. D.— PLUTARCH, Greece. Valmiki said 
to have written the Ramayana, India. 
75—JOSEPHUS, Greece. 
80— QUINTILIAN, Rome. 
90— EpicTEtus, Rome. 
100—Juvenal, Rome. 
165— Marcus AURELIUS, Rome. 
196—‘‘The Seven Scholars,’’ China. 
200—‘‘The Seven Sages of the Bamboo 
Grove,’’ China. 

Third Century—Reputed lyrics of Ossian, 

England. 
381—Codex Argenteus, Germany. 

Fifth Century— Roman legions withdrawn; 
Chronicles in Celtic, England; compi- 
lation of the Talmud, Hebrews; Kattr- 
DASA, India. 
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486— Clovis defeated the Romans, France. 

520— BortuHius, Rome. 

570— Birth of Mohammed, Arabia. 

Sixth Century—SuBaNDEU, India. 
660—Jimmvu TENNO, founder of Japanese 
Empire. 
Sixth and Seventh Centuries—Shinto Rit- 
uals, Japan. 
Seventh Century—Bana, India. 

641— Alexandrian Library burned. 

680— Death of Caedmon, England. 

712— History of Old Affairs completed, 
Japan 

7 37—Charles Martel defeated the Saracens, 
France. 

745—Hawn Yu, China. 

750— Scandinavian irruptions into Central 
Kurope; composition of Beowulf, Eng- 
land. 

800—Fragments of Hildebrandshed, Ger- 
many; Ragnar’s Drapa, Scandinavia. 

809— Death of Haroun Al Raschid, Arabia. 

842— Strasburg Oaths, oldest French liter- 
ary remains. 

862— Rurik founded Russia. 

870—Ingulf settled Iceland. 

880— ALFRED THE GREAT, England. 

910—Kingdom of Leon established in 
Spain. 

980— AvicENNA, Arabia. 

997—Saint Stephen, first king of Hun- 


gary. : 
1000— Leif Ericksen visited America. 
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1020—Frrpvust died, Persia. 

1026—THE Cip born, Spain. 

1094—Gengt Monogatari, Japan. 

1096— First Crusade begun. 

Twelfth Century—Story of the Band of 
Igor, Russia. 

1132—Omar KuHayyam died, Persia. 

1141— Alphonso I, King of Portugal. 

1149— AVERRHOES, Arabia. 

1150—Chanson de Roland, France. 

1195—Nibelungenlied composed, Germany. 

1200—Nizami, Persia. 

1215—Magna Charta signed, England. 

1230— Death of Vogelweide, Germany. 

1235— Younger Edda, Scandinavia. 

1248— Building of the Alhambra begun, 
Spain. 

1270— Roman de la Rose, France. 

1300— Novel and drama appeared in China; 
Roman de Renard, France; DANTE, 
Italy. 

1340—PrrrarcH and Boccaccio, Italy; 
CHICKAMATSU, Japan. 

13860—CHavcerR, England. 

1377—F roissart, France. 

1425—HuounyabD!, Hungary. 

1450— Moroxryo, Japan. 

1461— Der Edelstein, first book printed in 
Germany. 

1480— Lorenzo de’ Medici, Italy. 

1492— Columbus discovered America. 

1500— MacHIAVELLI and Artosto, Italy. 


1520— LutHErR, Germany. 
314 
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1525—VIcENTE, Portugal; Las Casas, Spain. 

1530—RaBeEais, France. 

1543— MeEnpboza, Spain. 

1545—Camoens, Portugal. 

1550— MICHELANGELO and CELLINI, Italy. 

1569— Ponce de Leon, Spain. 

1573— MonralIGNE, France. 

1578—L1 SHIH CHEN and his Materia Med- 
ica, China. 

1587— CERVANTES, Spain; Doctor Faust ap- 
peared in Germany. 

1590— Spenser, England. 

1600—Galileo, Italy; SHAKESPEARE, Eng- 
land; Lope DE VEGA, Spain. 

1609— Douay version of the Old Testament 
completed. 

1611—The King James Version completed. 

1640— CALDERON, Spain. 

1643—The Older Edda discovered, Scandi- 
navia. 

1646— CoRNEILLE, France. 

1650— Mitton, England. 

1662— Pu Sune-Lina, China. 

1670— YEKKEN, Japan. 

1679— Racing, France. 

1698—CHICKAMATSU, Japan. 

1700— Peter the Great, Russia; Swirt, Eng- 

land. 

1730— Voltaire, France. 

1740— Merasrasto, Italy. 

1742— RovussEav, France. 

1750— FRANKLIN, United States; JoHNSON, 
England. 
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1764— Kiorstock, LEssina and Kant, Ger- 
many. 

1770— Moroort, Japan. 

1789— ALFIERI, Italy. 

1790— Burns, England. 

1815— Napoleon banished. 

1820—GoETHE and SCHILLER, Germany; 
WorpswortH and Scort, England; 
IrRvina, United States; OEFHLEN- 
SCHLAGER, Denmark. 

1825—TraNnER, Sweden; KisFaLupy, Hun- 
gary. 

1830— Cooper, United States. 

1840— Bauzac and Hugo, France; BRYANT, 
EMERSON and HawtTHoRNE, United 
States; CARLYLE, MacavLay and HK. B. 
Browntne, England; Vorosmarry, 
Hungary; Heine, Germany ; PUSHKIN, 
Russia. 

1843— Dumas, France. 

1845— ANDERSEN, Denmark; Manzoni and 
MazzinlI, Italy. 

1850—GoagoL, Russia; WHITTIER, LONGFEL- 
LOW, HoLMEs and Pog, United States; 
TENNYSON and THACKERAY, England. 

1860—TURGENIEFF, DosToIEvskY and Os- 
TROSKY, Russia; WaGNER, Germany; 
LowE.L, United States. 

1865—JoKka1, Hungary; IBseN and Byorn- 
son, Norway. 


INDEX 


INDEX 


Abafi (Josika): 7329. 

Abbasids: 605; 609; 618. 

Abbé Prévost: 6065. 
Manon Lescaut: 6066. 

Abdallah: 565. 

Abderiten, Die (The Abderites) 
(Wieland): 6728. 

Abderrahmen: 609. 

Abdurrahaman (Condé): 4651. 

Abdurrahman ITT: 4648. 

Abraham and His Seed: 970. 

Absalom and Achitophel (Dry- 
den): 8744-8746. 

Abu Bekr: 567; 569; 607. 

Abu Lahab: 567. 

Abundance, The: 58A. 

Abu Talib: 567; 568; 569. 

Académie Francaise: 5689-5691. 

Academy, The (Greek): 2078. 

Accius (Attius), Lucius: 2586- 
2588. 

Accomplished and Lucky Tea- 
Kettle, The: 48. 

Achaeans, The: 1062. 

Achaeus: 1061. 

Acharnians, The (Aristophanes): 
1779. 

Achille in Sciro (Metastasio): 
4361-4372. 

Achilleis (Statius): 3317. 

Achilles: 1191. 

Acme and Septimius (Catullus): 
2993. 

Actaeon: 1143. 

Actors: (China) 240; (India) 
514; (Greece) 1473-1478. 
Adam Bede (George Eliot): 

9469-9482. 
Addison, Joseph: 8802-8812; 
9318-9320. 


Addison (Continued): 
A Sunday at Sir Roger's: 
8803-8806. 
The Man of the Town: 8806- 
8809 


Fan Exercise: 8809-8812. 

Adelchi (Manzoni): 4524-4526; 
4527. 

Adelphi (Terence): 2638-2641. 

Adonais (Shelley): 9187-9190. 

Adonis (Marino): 4500-4502. 

Adon Olam: 1017. 

Adrastus and Atys (Herodotus): 
1803-1807. 

Adventure of the Red Cross Knight 
with the Dragon, The (Spenser): 
8347-8356. 

Adverse Fortune, Worst Sting of 
(Boéthius): 3559-3562. 

Adversus Nationes (Arnobius): 
3518. 

Advice to Girls: 7382. 

Aelius, Publius and Sextus: 
2702. 

Aeneid (German): 6609. 

Aeneid, The (Vergil) : 3028-8065. 

Aeolians, The: 1061. 

Aeolis: 1061. 

Aeolus: 1223. 

Aeschines: 1968 et seq. 

Aeschylus: 1482-1548. 
Agamemnon: 1486-1501. 
Libation-Bearers, The: 1501. 
Eumenides, The: 1502-1509. 
Prometheus Bound: 1509-1541. 
Suppliants, The: 1541. 

Seven Against Thebes, The: 
1541. 
Persians, The: 1542-1548. 

Aesculapius: 1154. 
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Aesop: 1410-1418. 

Frogs Desiring a King: 1412. 

Dog and the Shadow: 1413. 

Wolf and the Crane: 1413. 

Fox and the Stork: 1414. 

Fox and the Grapes: 1414, 

Mountains in Labor: 1414. 

Hercules and the Carter: 1415. 

Satyr and the Traveller: 1415. 

Crow and the Pitcher: 1416. 

Lark and Her Young Ones: 

1416. 

Dog and the Wolf: 1417. 
Aesop at Play (Phaedrus): 3290. 
Aethtopica (Helidorus): 2335- 

2364. 

Africa (Petrarch): 3928 
Afternoon, The: 582. 

Agada: 948. 

Agamemnon: 1192 et seq; 1213. 
Agamemnon (Aeschylus): 1486- 

1501. 

Agathon (Wieland): 6726. 
Agesias, the Syracusan, To: 1445- 

1450. 

Agesidamus, To: 1450-1451. 
Agesilan of Colchos: 4846-4848. 
Agni: 377; 410. 

Agricola (Tacitus): 3369; 3374- 

3377. 

Agriculture, Treatise on (Cato): 

2698. 


Agrippa, Marcus Vipsanius: 
3000. 
Ahankara: 357. 


Ahlqvist, August: 7404-7406. 

Aho, John: 7418-7423. 

Ahriman: 654, 

Ahuramazda: 649; 652. 

Ainsworth, William Harrison: 
9531. 

Ajax: 1192. 

Ajax (Sophocles): 1552-1558. 

Akiba, Rabbi: 945. 

Aladdin: 7866. 

Al Akthal: 617. 

Alamanni, Antonio: 4018-4020. 

Alaric: 2485. 


INDEX 


Alas, *tis True (Shakespeare): 
8473. 


Alba Longa: 2427. 
Albertus Magnus: 3685. 
Alcaeus: 1419. 
Epigrams: 1420. 
Alcestis (Euripides): 1645-1658. 
Alchemist, The (Jonson): 8537- 
8540. 
Alcimedes of Aegina, To: 1451- 
1454, 
Aleman: 1438. 
Alcuin and the School of Charle- 
magne (Guizot): 6408-6418. 
Aleman, Matteo: 4859. 
Guzman de Alfarache: 4859- 
4861. 
Alexander and Campaspe (Lyly): 
8286-8287. 
Alexander and the Amazons: 965. 
Alexander's Feast (Dryden): 
8749-8755. 
Alexander the Great: 645. 
Alexander the Great (Racine): 
5888. 
Alexandria: 616; 2132-2136. 
Alexandrian Library: 616; 2133- 
2135. 
Alexis and Dora (Goethe): 6913- 
6921. 
Alexis, Wilibald. (See Haring.) 
Alexius: 3634, 
Alfieri, Vittorio: 4406. 
Orestes: 4423-4436. 
Merope: 4436-4454. 
Conspiracy of the Pazzi: 4454- 
4466. 
Philip: 4466-4486. 
Saul: 4486-4496. 
Alfonso the Wise: 4674; 4757- 
4763. . 
Siete Partidas, Las (The Sev- 
en Parts): 4759-4760. 
Tablas Alfonsinas (Alfonsine 
Tables): 4760. 
Gran Conquista de Uliramar 
(Great Conquest of Over- 
sea): 4761. 


INDEX 


Alfonso the Wise (Continued): 
Month of May: 4762. 
Alfonso XII (Spain): 4678. 
Alfonso XIIT (Spain): 4679. 
Alfred the Great: 8132-8136. 
Boéthius: 8135. 
Alhambra, The: 611; 613; 4680. 
Ali: 567; 605; 608. 
ALLEGORY: 
France: (See Roman de la 
Rose.) 
Germany: 6550. 
England: 8163-8171; 8340- 
8368; 8748. 
All Things Have Their Needful 
Order (Boéthius): 3557. 
Al Mamoun: 622. 
Al Mansur: 609; 718. 

Alonzo of Carthagena: 4771. 
Alphabets: (Phoenician) 826; 
(Greek) 1090; (Latin) 2558. 
Alpharts Tod (Alphart’s Death): 

6604 


Al Sehah: 634. 

Al Sirat: 595. 

Althea, from Prison, To (Love- 
lace): 8587. 

Amadis of Gaul (Lobeira): 4794- 
4837; 4850. 

Amadis of Greece: 4841-4843. 

Amatory Poems, Defense of His 
(Catullus): 2990. 

Amazons (Herodotus): 1865. 

Amber and Its Origin (Tacitus): 
3380. 

Ambition and Luxury (Lucre- 
tius): 2972. 

Ambra (Lorenzo de’ Medici): 
4009. 

Ambrogini, Angelo. (See Polizi- 
ano.) 

Ambrosius. (See St. Ambrose.) 

Amelia (Fielding): 8902-8908. 

Amenemhat, Instruction of: 754- 
757. 

America, Literature of: 8757- 
8760; 8949-8962; 8998-9034; 
9251-9293; 9628-9794. 
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Ameio (Boccaccio): 3950. 
Amina: 565. 
Aminta (Tasso): 4282-4284. 
Amores (Ovid): 3140-3142. 
Amoretti (Spenser): 8337. 
Amos, V, 16-24: 903. 
Amphipolis (Thucydides): 1882- 
1886. 
Amphitrite (Fénelon): 5989. 
Amphitruo (Plautus): 2606. 
Amron: 617. 
Amund the Blind: 7838-7839. 
Anabasis (Xenophon): 1911- 
1924. 
Anacreon: 1424-1437. 
Odes: 1427-1437. 
Analects, The: 186-189. 
Analogy of Religion, The (But- 
ler): 8940. 
Anatomy of Melancholy, 
(Burton): 8594-8598. 
Anaxagoras: 1999. 
Anaximander: 1996. 
Anaximenes: 1997. 
Ancients and Moderns (France): 
6008-6011. 
Ancus Martius: 2435. 
Andersen, Hans Christian: 7876- 
7894. 
Marketplace at Odense: 7881- 
7883. 
Miserere: 7885-7887. 
What the Moon Saw: 7888. 
The Emperor’s New Clothes: 
7889-7894, 
Andreev, L.: 7655. 
Andria (Terence): 2633-2636. 
Andromache (Ennius): 2578. 
Andromache (Racine): 5919- 
5930. 
ANECDOTES: 
Persia: 703. 
Hebrew: 958-971; 
976-980. 
Spain: .4670-4674. 
France: 5618-5621. 
Angel of Sleep, The (Herder): 
6804. 


The 


973-975; 
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Anger (India): 343. Antony's Oration in Julius 
Angiolieri, Cecco: 3904-3907. Caesar (Shakespeare): 8500- 


Concerning Becchina: 3905. 
Becchina in a Rage: 3905. 
Messer Angioliert, His Father: 
3906. 
His Four Tormentors: 3906. 
Attitude toward His Father: 
3907. 

Angioliert, His Father (Angio- 
lieri): 3906; 3907. 

Angles, The: 6493. 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicles: 8146- 
8149. 

Anglo-Saxon Literature (in Eng- 
land): 8109-8124. 

Anglo-Saxons, The: 8064. 

Animal Cage, In the (Kuprin): 
7662-7666. 

Animal Sick of the Plague, The 
(La Fontaine): 5777-5780. 

Annabel Lee (Poe): 9289. 

Anna Karenina (Tolstoy): 7611- 
7644. 

Annales, The (Ennius): 2576- 
2577. 

Annalists, The: 2701-2702. 

Annals of the Han Dynasty: 279. 

Annals (Tacitus): 3372; 3381- 
3404. 

Anne, Queen: 8101; 8761-8764. 

Annolied: 6552. 


Antaeus: 1180. 
Antigone (Sophocles): 1560- 
1603 


Antioch, Siege of: 3634. 

Antiquities, Divine and Human 
(Varro): 2952. 

Antisthenes: 2116. 

Anti-slavery Movement: 9672- 
9696 


Antonius (orator): 2714-2716. 

Antonius Pius: 2480; 3456. 

Antonio Foscarini (Pindemonti): 
4517. . 

Antony, Mark: 2470. 

Antony's Debaucheries (Cicero): 
2749. 


8508. 

Anyos, Paul: 7302. 
My Sweetheart’s Tomb: 7303. 

Appelles: 1100. 

Aphrodite: 1127. 

Apis: 731. 

Apocalypse: 898. 

Apocrypha: 863; 919-943. 

Apollo: 1124; 1142. 

Apollon: 1124. 

Apollonius Rhodius: 2147-2166. 
Argonautica: 2149-2166. 

Apologue (Swift): 8785. 

Apology, The (Plato) : 2092-2096. 

Apostrophe to Death, An (Ra- 
leigh): 8294. 

Apostrophe to the Ocean (Byron): 
9171. 

Apples of Hesperides, The: 1178. 

April (Veldeke): 6648. 

April (Ovid): 3156. 

Apsarases: 377. 

Apuleius, Lucius: 3470-3491. 
The Golden Ass: 3471; 3473- 

3493. 

Defense, The: 3472; 3473. 
Florida, The: 3473. 
Cupid and Psyche: 3478-3491. 

Aquarium, In the (Shenoa): 
7699-7701. 

Arabia: 555-564. 

Arabian Nights: 619; 628-631. 

Arabian Pleiades: 562. 

Arabic (language): 558. 

Arabs: 643. 

Arabs, The: 557. 

Arabs (in Spain): 4647-4673. 

Arabs in Spain, History of the 
Dominion of the (Condé) : 4650- 
4667. 

Arachne: 1150. 

Arany, John: 7342-7345. 
Buda’s Death: 7343. 
Dame Agnes: 7344. 

Arauco Domado (Lope de Vega): 
5078-5085. 


INDEX 


Arcadia (Sannazaro): 4184. 

Arcadia (Sidney): 8300-8303. 

Arcadian Academy, The: 4508- 
4512. 

Arcadians (Portugal): 5300. 

Arch-Flock, The. (See Arcadian 
Academy.) 

Architecture: (India) 295, 355; 
(Egypt) 732, 742; (Phoeni- 
cia) 824; (Greece) 1094-1096; 
(Rome) 2515-2524, 2526- 
2534; (Italy) 4046-4049; 
(Spain) 4679-4681. 

Arafat, Mount: 571. 

Arai Hakuseki: 114-116. 

Aramaic: 830; 860. 

Archias, For Aulus Licinius 
(Cicero): 2808-2819. 

Archilochus (Paros): 1408. 


Ardishir: 645. 

Areopagitica (Milton): 8691- 
8696. 

Ares: 1127. 

Ares Ridicules the Threat of Zeus, 


and the Chain Let Down from 
Heaven (Lucian): 2292-2293. 
Arezzo, Guittone di: 3771. 
To the Blessed Virgin Mary: 
3771. 
Argonautica (Apollonius) : 2149- 
2166. 


Argonautica (Flaccus) : 3311. 
Argonauts, The: 1159-1164. 
Aristodemus (Monti): 4497. 
Ariosto, Ludovico Giovanni: 
4133-4182. 
Orlando Furtoso: 4134; 4140- 
4182. 
Arion: 1438; 1470. 
Arion (Herodotus): 1808-1809. 
Aristarchus (Opitz): 6701. 
Aristides (Roman): 3248. 
Milesian Tales: 3248. 
Aristippus: 2115. 
Aristius Fuscus, To (Horace): 
3099. 
Aristophanes: 1484; 1685-1781. 
Frogs, The: 16838~-1726. 
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Aristophanes (Continued): 
Birds, The: 1726-1761. 
Knights, The: 1761-1779. 
Acharnians, The: 1779. 
Clouds, The: 1780. 

Wasps, The: 1780. 

Peace, The: 1780. 

Lycistrata, The: 1780. 

Thesmophoriazusae, The: 1781. 

Ecclesiazusae, The: 1781. 

Plutus: 1781. 
Aristotle: 2118-2131. 

Nicomachian Ethics: 

2128. 

Politics: 2128-2131. 
Arjun, The Advent of: 467. 
Arjun, The Disguised: 473. 
Armada, Ode to the (Gongora): 

5158. 

Arme Heinrich, Der (The Poor 
Henry) (Hartmann von Aue): 
6611. 

Arne (Bjérnson): 8006-8027. 

Arnim, Achim von: 7111-7116. 
The Boy’s Magic Horn: 7111- 

7116. 

Arnim, Bettina von: 6825. 

Arnobius: 3518. 

Adversus Nationes: 3518. 
Arnold, Matthew: 7722-7723; 

9357-9371. 

To Shakespeare: 9360. 

To Marguerite: 9360. 

The Church of Brou: 9361. 

The Spirit of the English Nation 

from The Literary Influence 
of Academies: 9362-9365. 
Sweetness and Light from 
Culture and Anarchy: 9365- 
9367. 
The Forsaken Merman: 9367- 
9371. 

Arnold, Sir Edwin: 303-311; 
315-319; 320-326; 9625. 
Light of Asia: 303-811; 315- 
319; 320-325; 326; 9625. 

Arraignment of Paris (Peele): 
8405-8406. 


2122- 
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Arrian: 2266-2286. 
Discourses of Epictetus: 2266- 
2286. 


Enchiridion: 2266. 

Ars Amatoria (Ovid): 3142. 

Ars Poetica (Horace) : 3096-3098. 

Art (Emerson): 9661- 9663. 

Art, Didactic Nature of (Ruskin): 
9355-9357. 

Artemis: 1124; 1143. 

Art of Poetry (Boileau): 5766. 

Arts: (Greece) 1093-1102; 
(Rome) 2514-2533; (Italy) 
4046-4116; (Spain) 4679-4683; 
(France) 6164-6168; (Ger- 
many) 6761-6765, 7256-7263; 
(England) 9338, 9346-0357; 
(America) 9661-9663. 
Arts and Sciences, Restoration of 
the (Rousseau): 6164-6168. 
Arval Brothers. (See Fratres 
Arvales.) 

As a Fond Mother (Longfellow): 
9715. 

Asceticism: 3601-3608. 

Acham, Sir Roger: 8271-8277. 
The Schoolmaster: 8272-8277. 

Asgard: 7718-7720; 7724-7729; 
77384-7737. 

Ashtoreth: 825. 

Ashwins: 378. 

Ask Me no More (Tennyson): 
9557. 

Asoka: 334-341. 

Ass and the Flute, The (Yriarte): 
5166. 

Assur-bani-pal: 818, 

Assur-nazir-pal IIT: 813. 

Assyria: 811-821. 

Assyrians, The: 812. 

Astrophel to Stella (Sidney): 
8304-8306. 

As You Like It (Shakespeare): 
8474; 8475; 8481. 

Atala (Chateaubriand): 6241- 
6243. 

Atalanta: 11665. 

Atellanae: 2588. 


INDEX 


Athaliah (Racine): 5942-5953. 
Atharva-Veda: 375; 429. 

Atta Troll (Heine): 7153-7156. 
At the Dawn I Seek Thee: 1012. 
Athena: 1130. 

Athens: 1068; 1085. 

Atlas: 1132. 

Atreya: 352. 

Atrium: 2497. 

Atsutane, Hirata: 140-141. 
Attar, Ferid Eddin: 683. 
Atticus, Titus Pomponius: 2953. 
Atticus, Titus Pompontus, Char- 

acter of (Nepos): 2944-2946. 
Attilio Regolo (Metastasio): 

4358-4361. 

Attis (Catullus): 2983. 

Attius (See Accius): 2586. 

Aucassin et Nicolette: 5476-5500. 

Audumla: 7716. 

Aue, Hartmann von: 6609-6611; 
6653- 6656. 

Erec: 6610. 

Iwein: 6610. 

Gregorius: 6610. 

Arme Heinrich, Der: 6611. 

Elegy on the Death of His 

Liege-lord: 6653. 

Divided Labor: 6654. 
Auerbach, Berthold: 7212. 
Augean Stables, The: 1177. 
Augustan Era (Latin Literature): 

3001-3004. 

Augustinus, Aurelius. (See St. 

Augustine.) 

Augustus: 2472-2478; 2998- 

3000. 

Auld Lang Syne (Burns): 9078. 

Aurelius, Marcus: 2480; 3456; 
3494-3511. 

Correspondence with Fronto: 
3497-3501. 

Meditations: 3501-3611. 
Aurora Leigh (EK. B. Browning): 

9565. 

Aurungzebe: 297. 
Ausonius, Decimus Magnus: 

3545. 


INDEX 


Austen, Jane: 9206-9211. 
Pride and Prejudice: 9207- 
9211. 
Autobiographical Notes, Two 
(Juvenal): 3424. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY: (See also 
MEMOIRS.) 
Italy: 4058-4106. 
Germany: 6672; 6966-6974; 
7071-7075. 
America: 9011-9023. 
rea (Franklin): 9011- 
9023 


Autobiography (Richter): 7071- 
7075. 

Autos. (See Sacred Comedies.) 

Avalokiteswhara: 333. 

Avatars: 389-400. 

Avellaneda: 4941-4944. 

Averrhoes: 633. 

Avicenna: 632. 

Axel and Valborg (Oehlen- 
schlager): 7867. 

Ayala, Pedro Lopez de: 4767. 

Ayasturi: 86. 

Ayeshah: 570. 

Azazil: 594. 

Azrael: 594. 

Azov, The Storming of: 7446. 


B 
Baal: 825. 
Babylon (Herodotus) : 1792-1799. 
Babylonia: 811-821. 
Babylonian Customs (Herodo- 
tus): 1863-1864. 
Babylonian Exile: 847. 
Babylonians, The: 812. 
Baby Song (Blake): 9053. 
Bacchanals, The (Euripides): 
1658-1683. 
Bacchus: 1128; 2540. 
Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy : 
8451-8452. 
Bacon, Sir Francis: 8315-8328. 
Of Nature in Men: 8320. 
On Friendship: 8821-8325. 
Of Beauty: 8325. 
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Bacon (Continued): 
On Revenge: 8326. 
Bagdad: 609; 620. 
Bialik, H. N.: 1048. 
Bajazet (Racine): 5889. 
Bakin: 38; 39. 
Balarama Avatar: 397. 
Balassa, Valentin: 7288. 
Bald Man and the Fly, The 
(Phaedrus) : 3291. 
Baldur: 7738-7745. 
Baggesen, Jens: 7862-7864. 
There Was a Time when I Was 
very Little: 7863-7864. 
Balkh: 624. 
Ballad of the Emperor’s Daugh- 
ter: 7285-7288. 
BALLADS: 
Spain: 4668; 4687-4710; 4734- 
4743. 
France: 5590-5596; 5600- 
5601; 5603-5608. 
Germany: 6808-6818; 6912- 
6913; 7023-7039; 7133-7139; 
7161-7171. 
Hungary: 7277-7282; 7285- 
7288 ; 7296-7297 ; 7343-7345. 
Russia: 7445-7452. 
England: 8230-8249; 8582~ 
8586. 
America: 9688-9692. 
Ballad upon a Wedding (Suck- 
ling): 8583-8586. 
BALLATA: 
Italy: 3779-3890; 3891; 3995; 
4020-4023; 4025. 
Ballata (Medici): 4020-4023. 
Balzac, Honoré de: 6471-6481. 
Doomed to Live: 6475-6481. 
Balzac (Sainte-Beuve): 6472; 
6482. 

Bamboo-Gatherer Narrative, The: 
28. 

Bana: 547. 

Bancroft, George: 9763. 

Bandello: 4264. 

Bank-Ban (The Paladin Bank) 
(Katona): 7318-7319. 
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Banks of Doon, The (Burns): 

9079. 

Bannockburn (Burns): 9080. 
Banquet (Plato): 2039-2047. 
Barber of Seville, The (Beau- 

marchais): 6020. 

Barclay of Ury (Whittier) : 9688- 

9692. 

Baring-Gould, S.: 3672. 

Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages: 3672. 

Noble Island: 3699. 
Barmecides: 620-621; 646. 
Barracks Emperors: 2481-2482. 
Barrett, Elizabeth. (See Brown- 

ing, E. B.) 

Barricade, On a (Hugo): 6266. 
Baruch, V: 940. 

Bassora: 624. 

Bastile, Taking of the (Michelet): 

6419-6430. 

Bastion of Saint-Gervais, The 

(Dumas): 6372-6383. 
Basvigliana (Monti): 4514-4575. 
Battle of Blenheim (Southey): 

9119. 

Battle of Kosovo: 7694-7695. 
Battle of the Books, The (Swift): 

8785. 

Battle of Utumba, The (Prescott): 

9774-9781. 

BatrLE SCENES: 

Greece: (Thermopylae) 1842- 
1854; (Salamis) 1854-1862; 
(Syracuse) 1891-1907; (Cu- 
naxa) 1914-1918; (Syene, 
Siege of) 2344—2353. 

Rome: (With Nervii) 2890- 
2897; (Salona, Siege of) 
2907; (With Pompey) 2908- 
2914; (Candium) 3199-3208; 
(Sea fight) 3299-3306. 

France: 6419-6430. 

Yugoslavia: 7694. 

England: 9146. 

America: 9766-9773; 9774- 
9781; 9783-9787. 

Battles of Kokusenya: 88. 
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Baucis and Philemon (Ovid): 
3183-3186. 
Bavieca: 4741. 
Baxter, Richard: 8634-8636. 
The Saints’ Everlasting Rest: 
8636. 
Bayle, Pierre: 6011. 
Bear and the Monkey, The (Yri- 
arte): 5167. 
Beast Epics: (Germany) 6550. 
Beast Fasies: (See FABLEs.) 
Beasis, of (Vergil): 3021-3028. 
Beatrice, On the Death of (Cino 
da Pistoia): 3892-3894. 
Beaumarchais (Pierre Augustin 
Caron): 6019-6030. 
The Barber of Seville: 6020. 
The Marriage of Figaro: 6021- 
6030. 
Beaumont, Francis: 8551-8561. 
Philaster: 8552-8554. 
The Maid’s Tragedy: 8554- 
8556. 
The Faithful 
8557-8561. 
Beauseant: 3636-3638. 
Beauty, Of (Bacon): 8325. 
Beauty and Wisdom: 968. 
Beauty Faded, To A (Horace): 
3107. 
Becchina, Concerning (Angio- 
lieri): 3905. 
Becchina in a Rage (Angiolieri): 
3905. 
Bedford, To the Duke of (Junius): 
8964 


Shepherdess: 


Bedouins (Joinville): 3656-3657. 
Bees, Of (Vergil) : 3026-3028. 
Beginning of Wisdom, The: 1000. 
Beginnings of Things, Differences 
in Form of (Lucretius): 2974. 
Bel and the Dragon: 923. 
Believers: 589. 
Bells, The (Poe): 9290-9293. 
Beloved Name, The (Hugo): 6256. 
Belshazzar (Heine): 7163. 
Bembo, Pietro: 4265. 
Benedict of Nursia: 3609. 
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Bene lorael: 840. 
Beowulf: 8109-8122. 
Berceo, Gonzalez de: 4753-4757. 
Biography of St. Dominick: 
4753-4756. 
Life of St. Millan: 4756. 
Bérénice (Racine): 5917-5919. 


Bernardo and Alfonso: 4699- 
4701. 

Bernardo del Carpio: 4695- 
4701. 


Bernard of Clairvaux: 3639. 

Besht, Israel: 998. 

Bessenyei: 7301. 

Betrothed, The. (See I Promessi 
Sposi.) 

Beyle, Marie Henri. (See Sten- 
dahl.) 

Bhakti: 414. 

Bianchi: 3724-3728. 

Bias (Priene): 1407. 

Bidpai: 671. 

Biglow Papers, The (Lowell): 
9743-9745. 

Bill of Rights: 8100. 

BioGRraPuy: 
Greece: 1933-1956; 2217-2259. 
Rome: 3222; 3369-3371 53458- 

3467. 
Italy: 4192-4204. 
Spain: 4753-4756. 
France: 6120-6124. 
Germany: 6974-6980. 
England: 8991-8998 9124- 
9128; 9497; 9512. 

Bion: 2202-2206. 
Epiiaph of Adonis: 2202~2205. 
Teacher Taught, The: 2205. 
Epigrams: 2206. 
Friendship: 2206. : 

Birds, The (Aristophanes) : 1726- 
1761. 

Birthday, On His Own (Ovid): 
3166. 

Birth of the War-God (Kalidasa): 
519; 521-523. 

Bishop Hatto: 3689-3691. 

Bismarck, Otto von: 6528 et seq. 
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Bismillahi ‘rrhmani_ ’rrahim: 
576. 
Biwa: 30. 


Bjornson, Bjérnstjerne: 8003- 
8054 


Arne: 8006-8027. 

The Newly-Married Couple: 
8029-8041. 

Leonarda: 8041-8042. 

A Gauntlet: 8041-8054. 

Black Art, The (Cellini): 4083- 
4087. 

Black Pig, The: 761. 

Blahoslav, John: 7684. 

Hymn: 7684. 

Blake, William: 9050. 

The Tiger from The Songs of 
Experience: 9051. 

Introduction to Songs of In- 
nocence: 9052. 

The Lamb: 9053. 

Baby Song: 9053. 

Blessed Are They that Mourn 
(Massillon): 5975. 

Blessed Damozel, The (Rossetti): 
9594-9598. 

Blessed Isles, The: 3697. 

Blessings: 957. 

Blicher, Steen Steensen: 7874— 
7875. 

Blind Men of Compitgne, The 
Three (Barbe): 5501. 

Blindness of Love (Lucretius): 
2968-2969. 

Blond Eckbert, The (Tieck): 
7098-7106. 

Blow, Blow Thou Winter Wind 
from As You Like It (Shake- 
speare): 8474. 

Blow on Knots: 583. 

Blue Closet, The (Morris): 9617- 
9619. 

Boabdil, Surrender of: 4668- 
4669 


Boar Avatar: 391. 

Boat Song (Scott): 9143. 

Boccaccio, Giovanni: 3947. 
Letter to Petrarch: 3927. 
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Boccaccio (Continued): 
Sonnets: 3952-3955. 
Inscription for Portrait of 
Dante: 3952. 
To Dante in Paradise, after 
Fiammetta’s Death: 3952. 
Of Fiammetta Singing: 3953. 
Of His Last Sight of Fiam- 
metia: 3954. 
Of Three Girls and Their 
Talk: 3955. 
Decameron: 3954-3991. 
Description of Great Plague: 
3957-3962. 
Description of the Villa Pal- 
mieri: 3962. 
Description of Ladies’ Valley: 
3963-3965. 

Boccaccio, Letter to (Petrarch): 
3916. 

Boccage, Manoel de Barbosadu: 
5300. 

Boéthius: 3548-3564; 8135. 
Consolation of Philosophy: 

3549-3565. 
Mind of Boéthius: 3551-3555. 
His Despondency: 3552. 
Mists Dispelled, The: 3553. 
Lyrical Prayer, A: 3555. 
All Things Have Their Need- 
ful Order: 3557. 
Everything Passes: 3557. 
Worst Sting of Adverse Fortune: 
3559-3562. 
The Golden Mean: 3562. 
Thorns of Error: 3563. 
Reminiscence: 3563. 
Chance: 3564. 

Bohemond, Prince of Tarentum: 
3632. 

Boiardo, Matteo Maria: 4129- 

4133. 
Orlando Innamorato: 4130- 
4133. 

Boileau, Nicolas: 5763-5768. 
The Art of Poesy: 5766. 
Satirés: 5767. 

Balsheviks: 7437. 
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Bonaparte and Byron (Mazzini): 
4629. 


Bonaparte, Napoleon. (See Na- 
poleon Bonaparte.) 
Boner, Ulrich: 6669. 
Book of Creation, The: 996. 
Book of Philip Sparrowe (Skel- 
ton): 8258. 
Book of the Arabs’ Faults: 622. 
Book of the Dead, The: 758-762. 
Book of the Horse, The: 622. 
Book of Thoth, The: 791-799. 
Books (Ruskin): 9341-9345. 
Book, The (Rabelais): 5630. 
Bor: 7717. 
Bormus: 1249. 
Borough, The (Crabbe): 9048- 
9050. 
Borrow, George: 9530. 
Boscan, (Juan Boscan Almo- 
gaver): 4775-4779. 
On the Death of Garcilaso: 4776. 
Epistle to Mendoza: 4777~4779. 
Bosco Parrasio: 4510. 
Bossuet, Jacques Benigne: 5955- 
5970. 
Sermons: 5959. 
Funeral Orations: 5960-5968. 
Discourse upon Universal His- 
tory: 5968-5970. 
Boston: 9628-9630. 
Boswell, James: 8991-8997. 
Life of Johnson: 8991-8997. 
Bo-tree: 302. 


Boult, Katharine F.: 7718; 
7724; 7734. 
Asgard: 7718-7720; 7724— 


7729; 7734-7737. 
Bourdaloue, Louis: 5970. 
Boyésen, Hjalmar Hjorth: 8054— 

8055. 
Boy Friar (St. Francis): 3757. 
Boyhood (Tolstoy): 7606. 

Boy’s Magic Horn, The (Armmim 
and Brentano): 7111-7116. 
Braddock’s Defeat (Franklin): 

9023-9034. 
Bradstreet, Anne: 8758. 
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Bragi: 7947. 

Brahmanas: 383-384. 

Brahmanism: 294; 374 et seq. 

Brahmans, The: 290; 371. 

Brahma Sampradayins: 414. 

Brahma-Sutra: 373. 

Bramante, Donato Lazzari:4047. 

Brantome: 3693. 
Melusina: 3693. 

Brant, Sebastian: 6670. 
Das Narrenschyff: 6670. 

Brasidas (Thucydides): 1886- 
1891, 

Break, Break, Break (Tennyson): 
9553. 

Bremer, Fredrika: 7928-7943. 
The Home: 7931-7943. 

Brennus: 2448. 

Brentano, Clemens: 7111-7116. 
The Boy’s Magic Horn: 7111- 

7116. 

Briareus: 1152. 

Bridegroom, Ballad Written for 
a (Villon): 5600. 

Bride of Messina, The (Schiller): 
7054-7058. 

Bright Shining Star (Medici): 
4008. 

Brion, Friederike: 6823. 

Britain, Invasion of (Caesar): 
2897-2905. 

British Empire: 8062. 

British Isles: 8062. 

Britannicus (Racine): 5888. 

Broken Jug, The (Kleist): 7172. 

Brook, The (Lope de Vega): 
5057. 

Brotherly Affection (Plutarch): 
2214. 

Brou, The Church of (Arnold): 
9361. 

Bronté, Anne: 9496-9500; 9510. 

Bronté, Charlotte: 9496-9511. 
Jane Eyre: 9501-9504. 
Shirley: 9504-9510. 

Bronté, Emily: 9496-9500; 9510. 

Brook, The (Tennyson): 9557- 
9559. 
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Browne, Sir Thomas: 8610- 
8620. 
Religio Medici: 8611-8614. 
Vulgar Errors: 8614. 
Glow-worm: 8614. 
Urn Burial: 8615. 
Oblivion and Immortality: 8616- 
8620. 
Browning, Elizabeth Barrett: 
9560-9570. 
Sonnets from the Portuguese: 
9566-9570. 
Lady Geraldine’s Courtship: 
9561; 9565. 

Aurora Leigh: 9560; 9565. 
Browning, Robert: 9570-9592. 
Pippa Passes: 9572-9574. 

The Ring and the Book: 9575. 
How They Brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aiz: 
9580. 
An Incident of the French 
Camp: 9582. 
The Lost Leader: 9583. 
Home Thoughts from Abroad: 
9584. 
My Last Duchess: 9585. 
Rabbi Ben Ezra: 9586-9592. 
Brunelleschi, Filippo: 4047. 
Bruno, Giordano: 4268. 
Brut (Layamon): 8144-8146. 
Brute War (Hugo): 6265. 
Bruyére, Jean de la: 5995. 
Bryant, William Cullen: 9274- 
9285. 
To a Waterfowl: 9280. 
The Wind and the Stream: 
9281. 
To the Fringed Gentian: 9282. 
Robert of Lincoln: 9283-9285. 
Buda’s Death (Arany): 7343. 
Buddha: 301. 
Buddha Avatar: 400. 
Buddhi: 357. 
Buddhism: 8; 121-122; 300-344. 
Buffon, George Louis le Clerc, 
Count: 6140. 
Bulgaria: 7702; 7703. 
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Bulwer, Edward (Lord Lytton): 

9531. 

Bulwer-Lytton, Edward (Owen 

Meredith) : 9626. 

Bull Fight, A (Caballero): 5180- 

5188. 

Bull Fight of Gazul: 4701-4704. 
Buthyan, John: 8636-8656. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress: 8642- 
8656. 

The Interpreter’s House: 8645- 
8650. 

The Land of Beulah—The 
Fords of the River—At Home: 
8651-8656. 

Birger, Gottfried August: 6808. 

Lenore (William and Helen): 
6809-6818. 

Burgundians: 6493; 6496. 
Buri: 7717. 
Burke, Edmund: 8950-8962. 

On Conciliation with America: 
8952-8960. 

On the Nabob of Arcot’s Debts: 
8960-8962. 

Burney, Frances (Fanny) : 9202- 
9204. 

Diary: 9202-9204. 

Burning of Rome (Tacitus): 

3381-3384. 

Burns, Robert: 9054-9082. 

The Cotter’s Saturday Night: 
9056-9062. 

Tam O’Shanter: 9062-9069. 

To a Mouse: 9069-9071. 

To a Mountain Daisy: 9071. 

Green Grow the Rashes: 9073. 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton: 
9074. 

Highland Mary: 9074. 

To Mary in Heaven: 9076. 

To One in Paradise: 9077. 

John Anderson, My Jo: 9077. 

Auld Lang Syne: 9078. 

The Banks of Doon: 9079. 

My Heart's in the Highlanas: 
9079. 

Bannockburn: 9080. 
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Burns (Continued): 

For A’ That and A’ That: 9081. 
Burnt Njal, Story of: 7821-7854. 
Burton, Robert: 8594-8598. 

The Anatomy of Melancholy: 

8594-8598. 
Burschenschaft: 6525. 
Bushido: 19. 

Bustan: 706. 
Butler, Joseph: 8940. 

The Analogy of Religion: 8940. 
Butler, Samuel: 8620-8626. 

Hudibras: 8620-8626. 
Butterflies, How Born (Hugo): 

6244. 

Butter, Nathaniel: 8795. 
Byron, Essay on (Macaulay): 

9168-9171. 

Byron (Mazzini): 4629. 
Byron, Lord (George Gordon): 

9161-9177. 

Childe Harold: 9171-9175. 

Apostrophe to the Ocean: 

9171. 

Waterloo: 9173-9175. 

My Life, I Love You: 9175. 

She Walks in Beauty: 9176. 

The Destruction of Sennacherib: 

9176. 

English Bards and Scotch Re- 

viewers: 9164-9166. 
Byzantine Literature (Greece): 

2331-2332. 


C 
Caaba: 560. 
Caballero, Fernan (Cecilia Bohl 
de Faber): 5178-5188. 
The Sea Gull (La Caviota): 
5179-5188. 
Caecilius, Statius: 2629. 
Caedmon: 8124-8130. 
Paraphrase: 8125-8126. 
Judith: 8127-8130. 
Caelius, For (Cicero): 2750. 
Caesar, Gaius Julius: 2469; 2877. 
Gallic War, Commentaries on: 
2885-2888; 2889-2905. 
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Caesar (Continued): 
Civil War, Commentaries on: 
2885; 2888-2889; 2905-2914. 


Nervii, Campaign Against: 
2889-2897. 

Britain, Invasion of: 2897- 
2905. 


Curio Pleading for Allegiance 
of His Soldiers: 2905-2907. 
Salona, Siege of: 2907-2908. 
Pompey, Defeat of: 2908-2914. 
Caesars, Lives of the Twelve (Suc- 
tonius): 3458-3464. 
Caesar to the Chamberlain (Phae- 
drus): 3288. 
Cairo: 624. 
Calcagninus: 1424. 
Epitaph on Anacreon: 1424. 
Calderon (Pedro Calderon de la 
Barca): 5086-5155. 
El Secreto a Vozes (The Secret 
in Words): 5093-5100. 
The Inflexible Prince: 5100- 
5108. 
The Painter of His Own Dis- 
honor: 5108-5114. 
The Mayor of Zalamea: 5114- 
5139. 
Purgatory of St. 
5140-5145. 
The Wonderful Magician (Ma- 
gico Prodigioso): 5145-5154. 
Calendar (Ovid). (See Fastz.) 
Calendas Graecas, Ad: 2553. 
Calends: 2552. 
Caligula: 2474; 3241. 
Caligula, Jealousies of (Suc- 
tonius): 3461. 
Caliph: 607. 
Caliph Stork (Hauff): 
7190. 
Callimachus of Cyrene: 
2139-2147. 
Hymn to Apollo: 2140-2142. 
Epigrams: 2143-2147. 
Callinus of Ephesus: 1455. 


Particius: 


7180- 


1455; 


Call to the Nation (Vorosmarty): 


7326. 
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Calm at Sea (Goethe): 6904. 
Calpurnia (Pliny the Younger): 

3442-3445, 

Camp of Wallenstein, The (Schil- 
ler): 7043. 
Calumny (Theognis): 1464. 
Calvin, John: 5668-5672. 

The Institutes of the Christian 

Religion: 5669-5672. 

Calydonian Hunt, The: 1165. 
Calypso: 1226. 
Cambitor. (See Cid Campcador.) 
Cambridge Thirty Years Ago 

(Lowell): 9758-9762. 
Cambuscan: 8191-8193. 
Cambyses: 644. 
Cambyses (Herodotus): 

1842. 

Camilla (Vergil): 3061-3064. 
Camoens, Luis de: 5227-5288. 
The Lusiads (Os Lusiados): 
5238-5280. 

Sonnets: 5280-5282. 

Canzoni: 5282-5284. 

Odes: 5284-5286. 

Eclogues: 5286-5288. 
Camonistas: 5289-5299. 
Campanella, Tommaso: 4269. 
Campbell, Thomas: 9200. 
Campeador. (See Cid Campea- 

dor.) 

Cancionero de Romances: 4710. 
Canctonero General: 4770. 
Cancioneros: 5207. 

Cancones. (See Canzones.) 
Candide (Voltaire): 6116-6120. 
Candium Disaster (Livy): 3199- 

3208. 

Canso, The: 5371. 
Canterbury Tales 

8172-8210. 
Cantica (Italy): 3762. 

Canticle of the Wild Cock (Leo- 

pardi): 4603-4606. 

Cantigas (Alfonso): 4762. 
Canto Carnascialesco (Medici): 
4016-4018. 
(Alamanni): 4018-4020. 


1832- 


(Chaucer): 
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Canzone d’Amore (Cavalcanti): 
3889. 

Canzones: (Italy, 3763; 3772- 
3774; 3774-3776; 3777; 3892- 
3894; 3941-3942: 3992-3995; 
(Portugal) 5282-5284. 

Canzoniere (Petrarch): 
3930. 

Capet, House of (France): 
5325-5329. 

Capet, Hugh: 5325. 

Capitaine Fracasse (Gautier): 
6365. 

Captivt (Plautus): 2619-2622. 

Capture of Quebec, The (Park- 
man): 9766-9773. 

Carew, Thomas: 8578-8581. 
Song: 8579. 

His Love in Spring: 8579. 

The Compliment: 8580. 

His Lady-Love: 8581. 
Carlovingians: 5322-5325. 
Carlyle, Jane Welsh: 9322. 
Carlyle, Thomas: 9320-9337. 

A Mighty Fortress Is Our God 

(Trans.): 6680. 
Sartor Resartus: 9325. 
Heroes and Hero-Worship: 
9326-9832. 
Happiness from Past 
Present: 9332-9335. 

Gospel of Work: 9335-9337. 
Carmagnola (Manzoni): 4526. 
Carmen Apologeticum (Commo- 

dianus): 3517. 

Carmen Arvale: 2567. 

Carmen Saeculare (Horace): 

3096-3098. 

Caro, Joseph: 948. 

Caskets, Story of the (Gower): 
8213-8216. 

Casile of Perseverance, The: 8378- 
8379. 

Carthage: 2456-2461. 

Cassandra: 1212. 

Caste: 289. 

Castiglione, 
4261. 


3928- 


and 


Baldesar: 4234— 
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Castiglione (Continued): 
Cortegiano (Book of the Cour- 
tier): 4237-4261. 
Castilho, Antonio Feliciano de: 
5305. 
Castle by the Sea, The (Uhland): 
7135. 
Castor and Pollux: 1184. 
Castruccio Castracanit (Machia- 
velli): 4192-4204. 
Cat and the Mouse, The: 7384. 
Cat and the Nightingale, The 
(Krylov): 7476. 
Catches (Italy): 3996-3998. 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, The 
(Hugo): 6299-6313. 
Catherine the Great: 7434; 7462. 
Catiline (Jonson): 8534-8536. 
Catiline, Character of (Cicero): 
2747. 
Catiline, Conspiracy of (Sallust): 
2926-2927. 
Catiline, Orations Against (Cic- 
ero): 2819-2847. 
Cato’s Address to the Roman Sol- 
diers (Lucan): 3295-8297. 
Cato, M. Portius: 2695-2701. 
Origines: 2697. 
Treatise on Agriculture (De 
Re Rustica): 2698. 
Catullus: 2956; 2977. 
The Locks of Bernice: 2980. 
The Epithalamia: 2981-2983. 
Attis: 2983. 
Dedication to Cornelius Nepos: 
2985. 
Death of Lesbia’s Sparrow, On 
the: 2985. 
To Lesbia: 2986; 2987. 
On Lesbia’s Inconstancy: 2987. 
Parting Message to Lesbia: 
2988. 
Invitation to Fabullus: 2989, 
Defense of His Amatory Poems: 
2990. 
To His Cup-bearer: 2991. 
To the Peninsula of Sirmio: 
2991-2992, 
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Catullus (Continued): 
The Complaint: 2993. 
Acme and Septimius: 2998. 
To M. T. Cicero: 2994, 
Sappho’s Ode: 2994. 
On the Inconstancy of Woman’s 
Love: 2995. 
The Lover’s Petition: 2995. 
On His Own Love: 2996. 
The Rites at His Brother's 
Grave: 2996. 
Frater Ave atque Vale (Tenny- 
son): 2997. 
Cavalcanti, Guido: 3777; 3889- 
3891. 
Dispute with Death: 3777. 
Of His Lady among Other 
Ladies: 3779. 
Lady Joan of Florence: 3889. 
Of a Continual Death in Love: 
3890. 
Dante’s Manner of Living after 
Beatrice’s Death: 3890. 
Concerning a Shepherd Maid: 
3890. 
Canzone d’ Amore: 3889. 
Cave Canem: 2498. 
Cave of Mammon (Spenser): 
8344. 
Cavour, Count Camillo: 3740. 
Caxton, William: 8211. 
Cecilia Bohl de Faber. (See 
Caballero Fernan.) 
Celebration of Spring (Heine): 
7160. 
Cellini, Benvenuto: 4058-4106. 
Memoirs: 4063-4106. 
Boyhood: 4063. 
Departure for Rome: 4063- 
4069. 
Characteristic Quarrel: 4069- 
4072. 
One of His Pranks: 4072- 
4076. 
Michelangelo’s Interest:4076. 
Setting a Diamond for the 
Pope: 4077. 
Death of His Brother: 4078. 
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Cellini (Continued): 
Experience with Black Art: 
4083-4087. 
Kills His Enemy Pempeo: 
4087. 
Amuses Himself with Hunt- 
ing: 4090. 
Models Cardinal Bembo’s 
Likeness: 4091-4093. 
The Ingratitude of Rosso: 
4093. 
His Escape from Prison: 
4094-4102. 
On his Distress: 4102. 
Design for Salt Cellar: 4103. 
Design for Gate of Fontaine- 
bleau and the Fountain: 
4104. 
Concerning His Helper As- 
canio: 4105. 
Celsus, Aulus Cornelius: 3242. 
Celtic Literature: 8108. 
Cenacle: 6245-6246. 
Cena Trimalchionis (Petronius): 
3264-3276. 
Centaurs, The: 1154. 
Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles: 5508~ 
5510. 
Cerberus: 1157 
Ceres: 1131. 
Certaldese, The. (See Boccaccio.) 
Cervantes, Rodrigo de: 4871- 
5051; 5052-5055. 
Numantia: 4877-4889. 
Life in Algiers: 4877; 4889- 
4893. 
Exemplary Novels: 4893-4938 
La Gitanilla (The Little 
Gipsy Girl): 4895-4905. 
Generous Lover: 4905. 
Rinconete and Cortadillo: 
4906-4930. 
Deceitful Marriage: 
4938. 
Don Quixote: 4940-5051. 
Cespedes, Life of the Valiant 
(Lope de Vega): 5072-5078. 
Ceyx: 1148. 


4931- 
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Chaldea: 812. 

Challenge of Thor: 7730. 

Chambered Nautilus, 
(Holmes): 9706. 

Chamisso, Adelbert von: 7178. 
Peter Schlemil: 7179. 

Chamshe: 681. 

Chance (Boéthius): 3564. 

Chandala: 292. 

Channing, William 
9253. 

Chanson d’Alizandre: 6554. 

Chansons de Geste: 5371-5373 
et seq; 6553. 

Chanson de Roland: 4118; 5372; 
5373-5419; 6554. 

Chant Fable. (See Aucassin and 
Nicolette.) 

CHANTS: 
Kigypt: 762; 768-777. 
Latin: 2567. 

Charaka: 352. 

Chares: 1099. 

Charlemagne: 5315-5322. 

Charlemagne, Legends of: 4117- 
4119. 

Charlemagne, Schools of (Gui- 
z0t): 6408-6418. 

Charles I (Spain): 4675. 

Charles II, Coronation of (Pepys): 
8726-8729. 

Charles V, the Wise (France): 
5330. 

Charles VI (France): 5330. 

Charles VII, the Victorious 
(France): 5331-5333. 

Charles VIII (France): 5334. 

Charles X (France): 5359. 

Charles the Simple (France): 
5324. 

Charles XII of Sweden (Voltaire): 
6120-6124. 

Charms: 6536. 

Charon: 1136. 

Charybdis: 1132. 

Chasidim: 998. 

Chastity, Trial of (Tatius) : 2410— 
2412; 2413-2414. 


The: 


Ellery: 
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Chateaubriand, Francois René 
Auguste, Vicomte de: 6239- 
6244. 

Atala: 6241-6243. 
Genius of Christianity, The: 
6241; 6243-6244. 

Chatelet, Madame: 6099. 

Chatterton, Thomas: 8838. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey: 8156-8210. 

The Parliament of Fowles: 
8163-8168. 
The House of Fame: 8168. 
The Legend of Good Women: 
8168-8171. 
Troylus and Cryseide: 8171- 
8172. 
The Canterbury Tales: 8172- 
8210. 
Prologue: 8172-8183. 
Knight’s Tale: 8183-8186. 
Man of Law’s Tale: 8186- 
8188. 
Wife of Bath’s Tale: 8188- 
8190. 
Clerk’s Tale: 8190-8191. 
Squire’s Tale: 8191-9193. 
Pardoner’s Tale: 8193. 
Prioress’ Tale: 8194. 
Nonne Preestes Tale: 8194~ 
8210. 
Chauntecleer and Pertelote (Chau- 
cer): 8194-8210. 
Chekhov, A. P.: 7572-7576. 
Criminal, The: 7572-7576. 
Ch‘en Hao-tse: 281. 
Chénier, André: 6014-6017; 6225. 
The Young Captive: 6015-6017. 

Cherry Blossoms: 16. 

Cherry Ripe (Herrick): 8577. 

Chesterfield, Earl of (Philip 

Dormer Stanhope) : 8967-8968. 
Good Breeding: 8968. 

Chery Chase: 8230. 

Chiabrera, Gabriello: 4502. 

Chickafusa, Kitabatake: 

114. 
Chickamatsu Monzayemon: 87- 
90. 
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Ch‘ien Lung: 275. 
Childe Harold (Byron): 9171- 
9175. 
A postrophe to the Ocean: 9171. 
Waterloo: 9173-9175. 

Childhood (Tolstoy): 7606. 

Child in the House, The (Pater): 

. 9372-9375. 

Children of Eve: How God the 
Lord Talks to Them (Hans 
Sachs) : 6692-6696. 

Children of the Lord’s Supper 
(Tegner): 7908-7914. 

Children’s Crusade: 3366-3668. 

Child’s Laughter, A (Swinburne): 
9621. 

Chilon (Sparta): 1407. 

Chimaera: 1153. 

China: 157-166. 

Chinese (Language): 163-165. 

Chinese, The: 158-159. 

Chinvat: 654. 

Chiron: 1154. 

Chiton: 1109. 

CHIVALRIC Romancgs: (See Ro- 
MANCES OF CHIVALRY.) 

Chivalry: 3587-3601; 3899-3903; 
6607-6643. 

Chi Yun: 273. 

Chlamys: 1110. 

Chloe (Horace): 3106. 

Choral Poetry (Greek): 1437. 
Chrétien de Troyes: 5435-5475. 
Erec and Enide: 5436-5475. 

Christ: 8131. 

Christ Crucified, To (Spanish): 
4788. 

Christianity (Parker) : 9675-9677. 

Christians and Marcus Aurelius: 
3509-3511. 

Christians, Concerning the (Pliny 
the Younger): 3436-3438. 
Christians, Nero’s Persecutions 

of (Tacitus): 3384-3386. 

Christ, The Lay of: 6552. 

Christian Writers and Writings 
(Rome):3511-3520;3526-3545. 

Christmas (Wither): 8568-8570. 
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Christmas Song from In Memori- 
am (Tennyson): 9543. 
Chronicle (St. Jerome): 3524. 
Chronicles (Froissart): 5533-5553. 
Chronicles of Edessa: 832. 
Chronicles of the Crusades (Join- 
ville): 3654-3666. 
Chuang-tse: 209-213. 
Chu-Hi: 124. 
Chung-Yung: 190-191. 
Church of Brou, The (Arnold): 
9361. 
Chu Yuan: 219-222. 
Cicero, Letter to (Matius): 2918- 
2921. 
Cicero, Marcus: 2871-2876. 
Cicero, Marcus Tullius: 2726- 
2877. 
Catiline, Character of: 2747. 
Gavius, Treatment of: 2748. 
Antony’s Debaucheries: 2749. 
For Caelius: 2750. 
For Sextus Roscius of Ameria: 
2754-2762. 
In Defense of L. Murena: 
2762-2773. 
In Defense of Aulus Cluentius 
Habitus: 2773-2787. 
In Support of the Proposed 
Manilian Law: 2787; 2797. 
Against Lucius Calpurnius 
Piso: 2797-2803. 
For Marcus Claudius Marcel- 
lus: 2804-2808. 
For Aulus Lncinius Archias: 
2808-2819. 
Orations Against 
2819-2847. 
First Oration: 2819-2827. 
Second Oration: 2827-2831. 
Third Oration: 2831-2836. 
Fourth Oration: 2836-2847. 
De Oratore: 2847-2853. 
De Officits: 2854-2856. 
De Amicitia: 2856-2857. 
De Senectute: 2857-2866. 
Letter to Terentia: 2868-2871. 
Letter to Matius: 2915-2918. 


Catiline: 
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Cicero, Quintus Tullius: 2871; 
2953. 
Cicero, To M. T. (Catullus): 
2994. 
Cid Campeador: 
4712-4752. 
Death of (Condé): 4657-4661. 
Poema del Cid: 4712-4734. 
Ballads of the Cid: 4734-4741. 
The Young Cid: 4734-4736. 
The Cid’s Courtship: 4736- 
4739. 
The Cid and the Leper:4739- 
4741, 
The Chronicle of the Cid: 
4743-4752. 
Cid, Chronicle of the: 4743-4752. 
Cid’s Courtship, The: 4736- 
4739. 
Cul, The (Corneille): 5719-5725. 
Cid, The Young: 4734-4741. 
Cimon and Iphigenia (Dryden): 
3975. 
Cimon of Cleonae: 1099. 
Cincinnatus: 2444, 
Cing Mars (De Vigny): 6352. 
Cinthio: 4342. 
Circe: 1132; 1223. 
Cithara: 1101. 
Citizen King (France): 5360. 
City of God, The (St. Augustine): 
3544. 
Civil Society Founded by Mutual 
Benevolence (Juvenal): 3418. 
Civil War, Commentaries on (Cae- 
sar): 2885; 2888-2889; 2905- 
2914. 

Clarissa Harlowe (Richardson): 
8886-8888. 

Classical Poetry of the Japanese: 
80, 

Claudian (Claudianus): 
Gigantomachia: 3547. 

Claudius: 2475; 3241. 

Clavigo (Goethe): 6880-6882. 

Clay Cart, The Little: 515. 

Clearchus and Menon (Xeno- 
phon): 1912-1914. 


4657-4661; 


3547. 
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Cleaving, The: 585. 
Cleobulus (Lindus): 1408. 
Cleomenes (Herodotus): 1821- 
1832. 
Cleopatra: 738. 
Clitopho and Leucippe, Loves 
of (Achilles Tatius): 2399— 
2414. 
Clive, Lord: 298. 
Cloak and Sword Plays: 5060; 
5093; 5108-5139. 
Cloudless Night (Luis de Leon): 
4787. 
Cloud Messenger, The (Kalidasa): 
519; 523-525. 
Clouds, The( Aristophanes) : 1780. 
Cloud, The (Shelley): 9185- 
9187. 
Clough, Arthur Hugh: 9625. 
Clytemnestra: 1213. 
Cocaigne: 3697. 
Codex Argenteus (Wulfila) : 6535. 
Codex Traguriensis: 3263. 
Coimbra School: 5204; 5305. 
Cok and Hen, The Tale of the 
(Chaucer): 8194-8210. 
Colada: 4718; 4724; 4730. 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor: 9107. 
The Rime of the Ancient Mari- 
ner: 9110. 
Kubla Khan: 9111. 
Hymn before Sunrise: 9112- 
9115. 
Youth and Age: 9115. 
Colin Clout (Skelton): 
8263. 
Collins, William: 8835. 
Ode to Evening: 8835-8837. 
Collins, William Wilkie: 9533. 
Colonial Union: 8998. 
Colonies, American: 8098 
Colonna, Vittorio: 4054. 
Letter to Michelangelo: 4054. 
Colonne, Guido delle: 3774- 
3776. 
To Love and to His Lady: 
3774-3776. 
Colosseum: 2520-2521. 
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INDEX 


Comenpiges: (See also DRaAmMas, 

SACRED CoMEDIES.) 

China: 244-245. 

India: 525-541. 

Greece: 1471; 1476-1478; 
1479; 1685; 1781. 

Latin: 2599-2692. 

Italy: 4873-4402. 

Spain: 4889-4893; 5059-5085; 
5093-5154. 

Portugal: 5225-5226. 

France: 5719-5725; 5798- 
5878; 5891-5912; 6020-6030. 

Germany: 6740-6761; 7058- 
7066; 7172. 

Russia: 7463; 7524-7538. 

Poland: 7674; 7677. 

England: 83892-8400; 8405; 
8416; 8525-8534; 8536- 
8542; 8973-8980. 

ComEDIES, SACRED: (See SACRED 

CoMEDIES. ) 

Comenius, John Amos: 7685. 

Testament of a Dying Mother 
to Unity: 7685. 

Come, Sweet Sleep: 7383. 
Come When I Sleep (Hugo): 

6264. 

Comfort in Tears (Goethe) : 6903. 

Comitia Centuriata: 2433. 

Comitia Curiata: 2432. 

Comitia Tributa: 2444. 

Commines, Philippe de: 5553- 
5576. 

Advantage of a Knowledge of 
History to Princes and Lords: 
5555. 

Interview Between the Kings of 
France and England: 5556- 
5565. 

Last Days of Louis XI: 5565- 
5576. 

Commodianus: 3517. 
Commodus: 2480. 
Commoners: 8089 et seq. 
Commonwealth, The: 

8097. 

Comnenus, Manuel: 3640. 
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Comparison of Addison, Voltaure 
and Swift (Macaulay): 9318- 
9320. 

Complaint, The (Catullus) : 2993. 

Compleat Angler, The (Walton): 
8599-8610. 

Compliment, 
8580. 

Composed upon the Beach near 
Calais (Wordsworth): 9104. 

Composed upon Westminster 
Bridge (Wordsworth): 9105. 

Comrade, To a (Musset): 6358. 

Comte, Auguste: 6392. 

Comus (Milton): 8688-8690. 

Concerning Lucy (Guinicelli): 
3772. 

Conciliation with America, On 
(Burke): 8952-8960. 

Concord Hymn (Emerson): 9668. 

Condé: 4650-4673. 

History of the Dominion of the 
Arabs in Spain: 4650-4673. 

Condillac: 6139. 

Condorcet: 6139. 

Conduct in War (Horace): 3067. 

Confessio Amantis (Gower) : 8213- 
8216. 

Confession (Vogelweide): 6660. 

Confessions of an English Opium- 
Eater (De Quincey): 9235- 
9238. 

Confessions (Rousseau): 6146- 
6164. 

Confessions 
3529-3544. 

Conflict (Schiller): 7014. 

Confucius: 160; 167-183; 186; 
192. 

Conquest of Arauco, The (Lope 
de Vega): 5078-5085. 

Conquest of Mexico, The (Pres- 
cott): 9774-9781. 

Battle of Otumba: 9774-9781. 

Conquest of the Magyar Land: 
7277-7282. 

Consolation in the Adversities of 
War (Opitz): 6701. 


The (Suckling ): 


(St. Augustine): 
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Consolation of Philosophy (Boé- 
thius): 3549-3565. 

Consolation (Plutarch): 2215. 

Conspiracy of Pontiac, The (Park- 
man): 9766-9773. 
Capture of Quebec, The: 9766- 

9773. 

Conspiracy of the Pazzi (Alfieri): 
4454-4466. 

Constantine the Great: 2331; 
2482. 

Constantinople, The Fall of (Gib- 
bon): 8942-8949. 

Consuls: 2443. 

Contemplative Life, The (Rumi): 
683. 


Content (Kollar): 7687. 

Content (Greene): 8413. 

Conversations (See also Bos- 
well): (Germany) 6974-6980. 

Conversations of Goethe (Ecker- 
mann): 6831-6832; 6974-6980. 

Conversion (St. Augustine) : 3540- 
3542. 

Cookery (Chinese): 280. 

Cooper, James Fenimore: 9270- 
9274. 

Coptic: 734; 735. 

Cora: 1122. 

Cordova: 624. 

Corellius, Concerning (Pliny the 
Younger): 3440. 

Corinne (Madame de Stael): 
6232-6239. 

Corinto (Lorenzo de’ Medici): 
4010. 

Corneille, Pierre: 5714. 
The Cid: 5719-5725. 
Polyeucte: 5726-5727. 

Corner of the Field: 953. 

Coronach: 9141. 

Correggio: 4115. 

Correggio (Oehlenschlager) : 7873 

Cortegiano (Castiglione): 4237- 
4261. 

Cortercal, Jeronymo: 5289-5298. 

Corvinus, Matthias: 7282. 

Cossacks, The: 7607. 


INDEX 


Cotter’s Saturday Night, The 
(Burns) : 9056-9062. 

Count Lucanor (Manuel): 4764— 
4766. 

Count Robert of Paris (Scott): 
3696. 

Country Bachelor’s Complaint, 
The (Gongora): 5159. 

Country House, A (Martial) :3330. 

Country Life, In Praise of 
(Horace) : 3093-3095. 

Country Squire, The (Yriarte): 
5168-5170. 

Court-Epics: (See NARRATIVE 
Poems.) 

Court Incident, A, (Madame de 
Sévigné): 5761. 

Courtier, Book of the. (See Cor- 
tegiano.) 

Courtship of Miles Standish, The 
(Longfellow): 9728-9733. 

Cousin, Victor: 6389. 

Coverley, Sir Roger de. 
Spectator.) 

Cowper, William: 9038-9047. 
Sonnet to Mrs. Unwin: 9040. 
Epitaph on a Hare: 9041. 
Rural Sounds from The Task: 

9042. 
My Mother’s Picture: 9044- 
9047. 

Crabbe, George: 9047-9050. 
The Borough: 9048-9050. 
Craik, Mrs. (Dinah Maria Mu- 

lock): 9533. 

Cranes of Ibycus, The (Schiller): 
7025-7031. 

Cranford (Gaskell): 9513-9523. 

Crassus: 2467; 2714-2716. 

Cratinus: 1480. 

Crawford, F. Marion: 650. 

Creation, Shinto idea of: 120. 

Crecy, The Battle of (Froissart): 
5533-5541. 

Crescas, Chasdai: 984. 

Crete (Fénelon): 5990. 

Crime and Punishment (Dosto- 
evski): 7540. 


(See 


INDEX 


Criminal, The (Chekhov): 7572- 
7576. 

Crispus, Gaius Sallustius. (See 
Sallust.) 

Critical Forests (Herder): 6798. 

Criticism, Analysis of His Own 
Method of (Sainte-Beuve): 
6437-6442. 

Criticism, LITERARY: 
Latin: 3360-3366. 
France: 6433-6442; 6482. 
Germany: 6761-6765; 6797- 

6807. 

Hungary: 7313. 
England: 9164-9166. 
America: 9701; 9756. 

Critique of Judgment (Kant): 
7240. 

Critique of Practical Reason 
(Kant): 7242. 

Critique of Pure Reason (Kant): 
7240. 

Croesus’s Gift to Alemaeon(Hero- 
dotus): 1812-1813. 

Cromwell, Oliver: 8091 et seq. 

Cronus: 1119. 

Crossing the Bar (Tennyson): 
9559. 

Crossing the Rubicon (Lucan): 
3297-3299. 

Crow and the Pitcher, The: 
1416. 

Crucifixion (Mohammed’s Idea): 
590. 

Cruelty and Clemency (Machia- 
velli): 4222-4225. 

Crumbs of Consolation (Walther 
von der Vogelweide): 6662. 
Crusade, Memoir of the Fourth 
(Villehardouin) : 3644-3653. 
Crusades: 616; 3625-3670; 6553- 

6556. 
First Crusade: 3630-3636. 
Second Crusade: 3639-3640. 
Third Crusade: 3640-3642. 
Fourth Crusade: 3642-3653. 
Eighth and Ninth Crusades: 
3653. 
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Crusades (Continued): 
Children’s Crusade: 3666- 
3668. 


Crusaders, Defeat of (Villehar- 
douin): 3650-3653. 

Crusader’s Song (Walther von 
der Vogelweide): 6659. 

Crusca, della: 4266. 

Cserhalom (Vorosmarty): 7322- 
7326. 

Csokonai, Michael: 7306. 

Ctesiphon: 1967 et seq. 

Cubes of Truth, The (Holmes): 
9703. 

Culture and Anarchy (Arnold): 
9365. 

Cumaean Sibyl, The (Ovid) : 3182. 

Cunazxa, Battle of (Xenophon): 
1914-1918. 

Cuneiform Inscriptions: 814. 

Cunha, Da: 5302. 

Cup-Bearer, To His (Catullus): 
2991. 

Cup-Bearer, To His (Horace): 
3102. 

Cupid and Psyche 
Myth): 3478-3491. 

Cupid’s Curse (Peele): 8406. 

Curate and the Corpse, The (La 
Fontaine): 5783-5785. 

Curto Pleading for Allegiance of 
His Soldiers (Caesar): 2905- 
2907. 
Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages (Baring-Gould): 3672. 
Currado and the Crane (Boccac- 
cio): 3977. 

Curse of Kehama, The (Southey): 
9123. 

Curse on Garlic, A (Horace) : 3095. 

Cynthia’s Absence, On (Proper- 
tius): 3136. 

Cyprianus, Thascius Caecilius. 
(See St. Cyprian.) 

Cuzari, The (Halevi): 983; 984; 
1033. 

Cyaxares: 813. 

Cybele: 1119. 


(Roman 
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Cyclic Poets, The: 1376. 
Cyclops, The (Euripides): 1625- 
1645. 


Cygnus: 1146. 

Cymbeline (Shakespeare): 8475; 
8477. 

Cynewulf: 8130-8131. 
Elene: 8131. 
Christ: 8131. 

Cynic School of Philosophy: 
2116-2118. 

Cyrenian School of Philosophy. 
(See Epicureans.) 

Cyropoedia (Xenophon): 1933- 
1955. 

Cyrus: 644. 

Cyrus, Boyhood of (Xenophon): 
1933-1945. 

Cyrus, Death of (Xenophon): 
1950-1955. 

Cyrus the Great: 814. 

Czechoslovakia: 7682-7691 

Czuczor: 7327. 
The Reveille: 7327. 


D 


Daedalus: 1151. 

Daffodils, The (Wordsworth): 
9102. 

Da Gama, Vasco. (See Vasco Da 
Gama.) 

Dairywoman and the Pot of Milk, 
The (La Fontaine): 5782. 

Dalcamo, Cielo; 3765-3771. 
Lover and Lady: 3765-3771. 

D’Alembert, Jean le Rond: 6139. 

Dame Agnes (Arany): 7344. 

Dandin: 547 

Dandins: 415. 

Dangers of Love (Faludi): 7299. 

Daniel Deronda (George Eliot): 
1043. 

Daniel, VIT: 899. 

Dante Alighieri: 3781-3888. 
Vita Nuova (New Life): 3790- 

3812. 
Divina Commedia (Divine Com- 
edy): 3791; 3813-3888. 
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Dante (Continued): 

Inferno: 3820-3843. 
Purgatorio: 3844-3865. 
Paradiso: 3865-3887. 

Dante in Paradise, after Fiam- 
metta’s Death, To (Boccaccio) : 
3952. 

Dante, Inscription for Portrait 
of (Boccaccio): 3952. 

Dante, Life of (Hunt): 3782- 
3790. 

Dante’s Manner of Living after 
Beatrice’s Death (Cavaleanti): 
3890. 

Dante, Vindictiveness of (Fos- 
colo): 3816. 

Danton, George Jacques: 5353; 
6205-6208. 

Daphne: 1142. 

Daphnis and Chloe, Loves of 
(Longus): 2364-2398. 

Daphnis (Theocritus): 2168. 

Dardanus: 1189. 

Darius Hystaspes: 644. 

Dark Night of the Soul (Juan ce 
la Cruz): 4790. 

Darwin, Charles Robert: 9302- 
9305. 

Dasa-Kumara-Charita (Dandin): 
547. 

Daud, Abraham ibn: 983; 1031. 

David: 845. 

David Copperfield (Dickens): 
9460-9464. 

David’s Lament (II Samuel, I, 
19-27): 881. 

Dawning, The (Herbert): 8574. 

Daybreak, The: 582. 

Day of Doom, The (Wiggles- 
worth): 8758. 

Day of Judment, The (Taylor): 
8631-8634. 

Daysong (Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach): 6655. 

Deacon’s Masterpiece, 
(Holmes): 9707-9712. 
Dead House (Dostoevski): 7540; 

7541-7559. 


The 


INDEX 


Dead Ladies, Ballad of (Villon): 
5590. 

Dead Souls (Gogol): 7538. 

De Amicitia (Cicero): 2856- 
2857. 

Death and the Dying (La Fon- 
taine): 5785-5787. 

Death, Fear of (Lucretius) : 2975- 
2977. 

Death in Love, Of a Continual 
(Cavaleanti): 3890. 

Death of Hector (Iliad): 1289- 
1306. 

Death of His Brother (Cellini): 
4078-4083. 

Death of His Friend, Concerning 
the (St. Augustine) : 3536-3538. 

Death of Lesbia’s Sparrow, On the 
(Catullus): 2985. 

Death of John Clere, On the: 8271. 

Death-Slayers, The Tale of the 
(Chaucer): 8193. 

Death, The (Marini): 4501-4502. 

De Bello Gallico (Caesar). (See 
Gallic War.) 

Debit and Credit (Freytag) : 7216. 

Deborah, Song of (Judges, V): 
879. 

Decameron, The 
3951; 3954-3991. 

Deceiiful Marriage, The (Cer- 
vantes): 4931-4938. 

Decembrists: 7435. 

Decemvirs, The: 2445. 

Decius: 2451. 

Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire (Gibbon): 8941-8949. 
The Fall of Constantinople: 

8942-8949. 

Dedication to Idylls of the King 
(Tennyson): 9545. 

Dedication to Cornelius Nepos 
(Catullus): 2985. 

Dedicatory Verses (Latin) :2596- 
2597. 

Deianira: 1181. 

Deity, Ode to the (Derzhavin): 
7465-7468. 


(Boccaccio) : 
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Defoe, Daniel: 8764. 

Journal of the Plague Year: 
8765-8770. 

Robinson Crusoe: 8770-8775. 

Delivery, On (Quintilian): 3358- 
3360. 

Delphic Ceremonies (Heliodorus): 
2339-2344. 

Delphi (Heliodorus) : 2338-2339. 

Del Primato Morale Civile Deglv 
Italiani (Gioberti) : 4632-4635. 

Deluge (Babylonian Account): 
819. 

Deluge, ‘The: 817. 

Demeter: 1131. 

Demigods and Heroes: (Greecc) 
1158-1235; 1396-1404. 

Democritus: 1998. 

Demon, The (Lermontov): 7514— 
7518. 

Demosthenes: 1962-1991. 
On the Crown: 1967-1983. 
Third Philippic: 1983-1991. 
Demosthenes and Cero (Plu- 
tarch) : 2219-2223. 

Demotics: 735. 

Denis (Portugal). (See Diniz.) 

Denmark: 7855-7895. 

De Offictis (Cicero): 2854-2856. 

De Oratore (Cicero): 2847-2853. 

De Quincy, Thomas: 9232-9250. 
Confessions of an English 

Opium-Eater: 9235-9238. 
Joan of Arc: 9239-9243. 
Levana and Our Ladies of Sor- 
row: 9243-9250. 

De Rerum Naturae. (See Nature 
of Things, On the.) 

De Re Rustica (Cato): 2698. 

Dervishes: 683. 

Derzhavin, G. R.: 7464-7468. 
Ode to the Deity: 7465-7468. 

Descartes, René: 5708. 

Descent of Istar into Hades: 817. 

Descent of Odin: 7738-7741. 

Description (PoEtry): 
Greece: 1382-1384; 2194-2200. 
Rome: 3149-3160; 3330-3332. 
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Description (Poetry) (Con- 
tinued): 

Portugal: 5291. 

England: 8781-8782; 8843- 
8855; 9173-9175. 

America: 9746-9749. 

DESCRIPTION (PROSE): 

Greece: 1787-1789; 1792- 
1803; 1809-1812; 2339- 
2344; 2379-2384; 2404. 

Rome: 3130-3135. 

Italy: 3957-3965. 

France: 6242-6243. 

Germany: 7197-7199.° 

England: 8301-8303; 8726— 
8731; 8731-8736; 9346-9355. 

De Senectute (Cicero): 2857- 

2866. 

Deserted Village, The (Gold- 

smith): 8843-8855. 

Desmoulins, Benoit Camille: 
6201-6205. 
Despondency, 

3552. 

Destruction of Sennacherib, The: 

9176. 

Destruction of the Spanish Ar- 

mada, The (Motley): 9783. 

Deucalion: 1141. 

Deuteronomy, IV, 25:40: 895. 

Deutschland wiber Alles (Hoff- 
mann von Fallersleben): 7205. 

Devas: 663. 

Devata: 376. 

Devil’s Pool, The (George Sand): 

6448-6471. 

De Viris Illustribus (Nepos): 

2938-2946. 

Dharmapadam: 341-344. 
Dharmashastra: 348-351. 
D’Holbach: 6138. 
DIALoGuE: 

Italy: 3765-3771. 

Dialogue on Orators (Tacitus): 

3369. 

Dialogue on the Ptolemaic and 

Copernican Systems (Galileo): 

4268. 


His (Boéthius): 
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Dialogues of the Dead (Lucian): 

2297. 

Dialogues of the Gods (Lucian): 

2288-2295. 

Dialogues (Plato): 2013-2021; 

2039-2073; 2074 et seq. 

Dialogues of the Sea Gods (Lu- 
clan): 2295-2297. 
Dial, The: 9632. 
Diana: 1124; 2543. 
Diana Enamorada 

mayor): 4862-4869. 
Diary (Burney): 9202-9204. 
Diary (Pepys): 8725-8731. 
DIARIES: 

England: 8725-8736; 8764- 
8770; 9203. 

America: 9655. 

Diaz, Bartholomew: 5201. 

Diaz, Ruy. (See Cid Campea- 
dor.) 

Dichterbund: 6807. 

Dickens, Charles: 9403-9464. 

Pickwick Papers: 9405-9440. 
Mrs. Bardell and Sam: 

9405-9412. 
Sam’s Valentine: 
9418. 
The Trial: 9418-9440. 

A Party at Mrs. Kenwig’s from 
Nicholas Nickleby: 9440- 
9450. 

Dombey and Son: 9452-9460. 

David Copperfield: 9460-9464. 

Dictionary (Johnson): 8984- 


(Monte- 


9412- 


Didactic Nature of Art (Ruskin): 
9355-9357. 
Diderot, Denis: 6131. 
The Encyclopedia: 6134-6140. 
Dido’s Anguish (Vergil): 3041. 
Dietrich of Bern: 6602. 


Dietrichs  Flucht  (Dietrich’s 
Flight): 6604. 

Din: 597. 

Diniz (Portugal): 5207. 

Diocletian: 2482. 


Diogenes: 2116. 
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Diogenes, Antonius: 2335. 
Incredible Things in Thule, 
The: 2335. 
Dionysia, The: 1105. 


Dionysiusof Halicarnassus: 2212. 


Dionysus: 1128. 

Dioscuri, The: 1184. 

Disappointment: 17. 

Discourse Pertaining to Matters 
of Religion (Parker): 9675- 
9677. 

Discourse upon Universal His- 
tory (Bossuet): 5968-5970. 
Discourses of Epictetus (Arrian): 

2266-2286. 

Discourses of the World (Uberti): 
3992. 

Discrete Revenge, The (Lope de 
Vega): 5061-5068. 

Dispute Between Day and Night: 
681. 

Dispute of the Heart and Body 
(Villon): 5603. 

Dispute with Death (Cavalcanti): 
3777. 


Disraeli, Benjamin: 9531. 

Divided Labor (Hartmann von 
Aue): 6654. 

Divina Commedia (Dante): 3791; 
3813-3888. 

Divine Comedy (Dante): 3791; 
3813-3888. 

Divine Love (St. Francis): 3762. 

Doctor Faust: 6697. 

Doctrine of the Fair Helm-Maker 
to the Light o’ Loves (Villon): 
5592. 

Dog and the Shadow, The: 1413. 

Dog and the Wolf, The: 1417. 

Doge and Envoys of Crusaders 
(Villehardouin): 3644-3646. 

Doge Andrea Dandolo, Letter to 
(Petrarch): 3916-3921. 

Doge and Venetians Take the 
Cross (Villehardouin): 3646- 
3647, 

Dokhma: 657. 

Dojikun: 127. 
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Doll’s House, A (Ibsen): 7950- 
7958. 

Dolphin, Account of the Tame 
(Pliny the Younger): 3450- 
3452. 

Dombey and Son (Dickens): 
9452-9460. 

Domestic Difficulties (Pepys): 
8730-8731. 

Domitian: 3309. 

Domostroy: 7455; 7456. 

Donatello (Donato di 
Bardi): 4050. 

Don Carlos (Schiller) : 7003-7008. 

Don Juan (Moliére): 58380-5846 

Donne, John: 8565-8566. 

Don Quixote (Cervantes): 4940- 
5051. 

Don Sylvio von Rosalva (Wieland): 
6726. 

Doomed to Live (Balzac): 6475- 
6481. 

Dorians: 1061. 

D’Orléans, Medlle. 
5750—5753. 

Dorus: 1061. 

Dostoevski, F. M.: 7539~7559. 
Crime and Punishment: 7540. 
Dead House: 7540; 7541-7559. 

Drake, Sir Francis: 4677. 

Dramas: (See also CoMEDIES, 
Masques, Morarities, Mys- 
TERIES and ‘TRAGEDIES.) 
Japan: 21-22; 78-91. 

China: 239-245. 

India: 513-519; 525-541. 

Greece: 1467-1781. 

Latin: 2578; 2580-2588; 2599- 
2691; 3225-3227. 

Italy: 4030-4045; 4339-4402; 
4403-4498. 

Spain: 4877-4893; 5052-5085, 
5178. 

Portugal: 5217-5226. 

France: 5710-5725; 5798- 
5878; 5879-5953; 6017- 
6030; 6033; 6269-6298; 
6357. 


Betto 


(Sévigné): 
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Dramas (Continued): 

Germany: 6556; 6688-6690; 
6691-6696; 6734-6761; 6765- 
6767; 6767-6794; 6834-6862; 
6880-6884; 6921-6965; 6987- 
7008 ; 7039-7066 ; 7097 ; 7172- 
7174; 7190-7185; 7219-7235. 

Hungary: 7318-7319; 7357- 
7359. 

Russia: 7462; 7477-7488; 
7524-7539; 7576-7582. 

Denmark: 7864-7874. 

Norway: 7948-8003; 8027- 
8054. 

England: 83869-8416; 8421-- 
8444; 8462-8468: 8477-8518; 
8519-8542; 8551-8562; 8696- 
8706; 87438; 8855-8856; 
8973-8980; 9550; 9572-9574. 

Dramatic Notes (Lessing): 6765- 

6767. 

Dravidians: 288. 
Dream Children: A _ Revery 

(Lamb): 9220-9224. 

Dream of a Life, The (Grillpar- 

zer): 7195. 

Dream, The: 27. 
Drifting: 233. 

Drona, The Fall of: 498. 
Drunken Man, A (St. Augustine): 
3538-3540. 
Dryden, John: 

8757. 

Absalom and Achitophel: 8744- 
8746. 

MacFlecknoe: 8746. 

Religio Laict: 8747. 

The Hind and the Panther: 
8748. 

Alexander’s Feast: 8749-8755. 

The Indian Emperor: 8755. 

Upon His Translation of Ver- 
gu: 8756. 

Dualism: 653. 
Duessa’s Descent into Hell (Spen- 

ser): 8359-8362. 

Dulcinea del Tobosa: 4949 et 
seq. 


2218; 8740- 
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Dumas, Alexandre: 6367-6387. 

The Three Musketeers: 6373- 
6386. 

Dunciad (Pope): 8820. 

Dupon, Armadine Lucile-Aurore. 
(See Sand, George.) 

Duties of Man (Mazzini): 4621- 
4629. 

Duties of the Heart: 983. 

Dutt, Romesh: 433; 462-466. 

Dwarf Avatar: 393. 

Dying Christian to His Soul, The 
(Pope): 8823. 

Dynasty of Raghu: 519-521. 
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Each and All (Emerson): 9667. 

Early Life, On His (Ovid): 3167. 

Earthquake at Lisbon (Goethe): 
6971-6973. 

Earthquake, The (Porthan) : 7402. 

East India Company: 297. 

Ecbasis Captivi: 6550. 

Ecclesiastes, XII, 1-8: 917. 

Ecclesiastical Polity (Hooker): 
8309-8315. 

Ecclesiazusae, The (Aristopha- 
nes): 1781. 

Echo, Story of (Longus): 2384. 

Eckenlied, Das (The Lay of Ecke): 
6604. 

Eckermann, John Peter: 6831- 
6832; 6974-6980. 
Conversations of Goethe: 6831- 

6832; 6974-6980. 

Eclogue, Fifth (Vergil): 
3015. 

Eclogue, Fourth (Vergil): 
3012. 


Eclogues, The (Vergil): 
3015. 

Eclogues. (See Pastor aL PoE- 
TRY. 

Eddas: 7716; 7755-7773. 

Edda (Snorri’s): 7763-7773. 

Edelstein, Der (Boner): 6669. 

Edgeworth, Maria: 9205. 

Edictum Perpetuum: 3467. 


3012- 
3009- 
3007- 
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Educational Mazims (Quintil- 
ian): 3354-3358. 

Education: (Japan) 127-136; 
(China) 166, 1938-197; (Egypt) 
731, 745-758; (Greece) (So- 
cratic Method) 2012-2021, 
2128-2131; (Rome) 2511-2514, 
2872-2875, 3354-3358, 3468- 
3469; (France) 5977, 5985- 
5993, 6175-6194, 6408-6418; 
(Germany) 7076-7081; (Eng- 
land) 8272-8277. 

Education (Aristotle): 
2131. 

Education in a Republican Gov- 
ernment (Montesquieu): 6091. 

Education of Girls (Richter): 
7079-7081. 

Education of Girls, Treatise on 
(Fénelon): 5977. 

Education, Of 
5663-5668. 

Education, On (Theognis): 1462. 

Edward I (Shakespeare): 8407. 

Edward II (Shakespeare): 8425- 
8428. 

Edwards, Jonathan: 8760. 

Egmont (Goethe): 6882. 

Ego: 357. 

Egypt: 727-739. 

Egypt (Fénelon): 5987. 

Egyptian Animals (Herodotus): 
1799-1803. 

Egyptian (language): 733-736. 

Egyptians, The: 728-729. 

Eighty-first Sonnet  (Shake- 
speare): 8466. 

Einhard: 5321. 

Charlemagne: 5321. 

Ekkehard: 6543. 

Waltharilied: 6543-6550. 

Eleatic School of Philosophy: 
Greece: 2000-2002. 

Elective Affinities (Goethe) : 6878- 
6880. 

Electra (Sophocles): 1608. 

Execies: (See also LAMENTS.) 
Greece: 1454;2139; 2140-2142. 


2128- 


(Montaigne): 
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Evecies (Continued): 

Latin: 2995-2997; 3115-3128. 

Spain: 5173-5174. 

France: 5766. 

Germany: 6653. 

Hungary: 7303. 

Finland: 7399. 

England: 8295; 8680-8688; 
8831; 8858; 9187-9190, 
9538-9554. 

Elegies (Tibullus): 3120-3128. 

Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog 
(Goldsmith): 8858. 

Elegy on the Death of His Liege- 
Lord (Hartmann von Aue): 
6653. 

Elegy Written in a Country 
Churchyard (Gray): 88381. 

Elene: 8131. 

Eleusinia: 1107. 

Eliduc, The Lay of (Marie of 
France): 5422. 

Elizabeth, Queen: 8082; 8280. 

El Kamus: 634. 

Eloa (De Vigny): 6353. 

Eloquent Peasant, The: 804. 

El Verdugo (Balzac): 6475-6481. 

Elves and the Envious Neighbor, 
The: 42. 

Elysium: 1135. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo: 2083; 

9654-9671. 

Self-Reliance: 9658-9661. 

Art: 9661-9663. 

Threnody: 9664-9667. 

Each and All: 9667. 

Concord Hymn: 9668. 

The Humble-bee: 9669-9671. 
Emile (Rousseau): 6177-6194. 
Emilia Galottt (Lessing): 6767- 

6775. 

Empedocles: 1998. 

Emperor and the Patriarch, The: 
964. 

Emperor’s New Clothes, The 
(Andersen): 7889-7894. 

Empty Barrels Make the Most 
Noise: 974, 
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Enceladus: 1152. 

Encyclopedia, The 
6133-6140. 

Endymion (Keats): 9196-9198. 

Enemy of the People, An (Ibsen): 
7981. 

England: 8063. 

England, Preparations for the 
Invasion of (Froissart): 5541- 
5553. 

English Bards and Scotch Review- 
ers (Byron): 9164-9166. 

English (anguage): 8105; 8133; 
8137-8141; 8144-8145. 

English Nation, The Spirit of the 
(Arnold): 9362-9365. 

English Valor (Raleigh): 8291. 

Enit (Heinrich von Veldeke): 
6609. 

Enlightenment Movement :1041. 

Ennius, Quintus: 2575-2578. 
Annales, The: 2576-2577. 
Andromache: 2578. 

Enoch Arden (Tennyson): 9550- 
9553. 

Envy and Avarice (Langland): 
8151. 

Enwrapped: 582. 

Eotvos, Baron Joseph: 7329- 

7334. 
The Carthusians: 7330. 
The Village Notary: 7330-7334. 

Ephesian Widow, Tale of (Phae- 
drus): 3249-3253. 
(Petronius): 3250-3253. 

Epicharmus: 1479. 

Epics of Courtesy: 5420. 

Hpictetus: 2264-2286. (See Ar- 
rian.) 

Epicureans: 2115-2116. 

Epicurus: 2116. 

Epicurus (Lucretius): 
2971. 

Epics (GREATER): 
India: Ramayana: 431-460. 
Mahabharata: 461-512. 
Persia: Shah-Nahmeh: 673- 

676. 


(France): 


2970- 


INDEX 


Epics (Continued): 

Greece: Iliad: 1248-1318. 
Odyssey: 1319-1378. 

Rome: Aeneid: 3028-3065. 

Italy: Divina Commedia: 3813- 
3887. 

Germany : 
6558-6599. 

Scandinavia: Eddas: 

1755-7773. 
Sagas: 7773-7777; 7796- 
7854; 7914-7928. 

England: Paradise Lost: 8706- 
8722. 

Paradise Regained: 8722. 
Eprrcs (Lesser): (See NArra- 

TIVE POEMS.) 

Epriarams: (See also Maxims.) 

China: 261. 

Persia (Rubaiyat): 687-699; 
703; 710-715. 

Hebrew: 950-953. 

Greece: 1406-1408; 1420; 1440- 
1442; 2142-2147; 2201; 
2205-2206. 

Latin: 2589; 3320; 3322-3337; 
3373; 3433. 

France: 5677; 5766. 

Germany: 6702. 

Epinicia: 1444-1454. 
EpistLtes: (See LETTERS.) 
Epistles (Horace): 3098-3099. 
Epitaph in Form of a Ballad 

(Villon): 5604. 

Epitaph of Adonis, The (Bion): 

2202-2205. 

Epitaph on a Hare (Cowper): 

9041. 

Epitaph on the Countess of Pem- 

broke (Jonson): 8544. 

EPITAPHS: 

Greece: 1423; 
2205. 

Latin: 2589-2596; 3333; 3335. 

France: 5601-5604. 

England: 8098; 8331; 8450; 
8543; 8578; 9041; 9118. 

Epitaph (Herrick): 8578. 


Nibelungenlied: 
7716; 


1424; 2202- 


INDEX 


Epitaph upon the Monument to 
Southey (Wordsworth): 9118. 

Epithalamia (Catullus): 2981- 
2983. 

Epithalamion (Spenser): 8338- 
8340 


Epochs, The (Goethe): 6905. 
Epodes (Horace): 3092-3096. 
Eratosthenes: 2138. 

Erec and Enide (Chrétien de 
Troyes): 5436-5475. 

Erec (Hartmann von Aue): 6610. 

Erga (Hesiod): 1381-1386. 

Ergo Bibamus (Then, Let Us 
Drink) (Goethe): 6906. 

Erinyes: 1133. 

Erl-King, The (Goethe): 6912. 

Ernest Maltravers (Bulwer): 39. 

Erotic Experiences (Parthenius): 
3248. 

Esarhaddon: 813. 

Escape of Count Fernan Gon- 
salez: 4688-4691. 

Escape of Gayferos: 4704-4707. 

Escape of the Captive: 6550. 

Eschenbach, Wolfram von: 6611- 

6626; 6655-6656. 
Titurel: 6612; 6613. 
Willehalm: 6612; 6613. 
Parzival: 6612; 6614-6626. 
Daysong: 6655. 

Escurial, The: 4680. 

Lsplandian, Exploits of: 4837- 
4839. 

Espronceda, José de: 5170. 
Elegy to Spain: 5173-5175. 
The Song of the Pirate: 5175. 

Essay Concerning Human Under- 
standing (Locke): 8737-8739. 

Essay on Criticism (Pope): 8816. 

Essay on Man (Pope): 8821- 
8823. 

Essay on Westminster Abbey 
(Irving): 9258-9270. 

Essays: 

Japan: 92—103. 
China: 258-264. 
Greece: 2214-2215. 
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Essays (Continued): 

Italy: 4621-4628. 

France: 5656-5668; 5700- 
5708; 6164. 

England: 8320-8327; 8794- 
8812; 8816-8817; 8821- 
8823; 9089-9091; 9211- 
9250; 9314-9320; 9362- 
9367; 9371-9375; 9377; 
9380-9394. 

America: 9000-9011; 9251; 
9258-9270; 9650-9654; 9656- 
9663 ; 9702-9704; 9757-0762. 

Essays of Achad Ha’am (Gins- 

burg): 1045. 

Essidi of Tus: 680. 

Este, Leonora d’: 4278-4282. 

Esther (Apocryphal addition): 
922. 

Esther (Racine): 5890. 

Ethics of the Fathers, The: 950. 

Etruseans: 2426. 

Euclides (Euclid of Megara): 

2114-2115. 

Eumenides: 1133. 

Eumenides, The 
1502-1509. 

Eunuchus (Terence): 2637. 

Euphues, The Anatomy of Wit 
(Lyly): 8284-8286. 

Euphuism: 8283-8286. 

Evald, Johannes: 7860-7862. 

King Christian Stood by the 
Lofty Mast: 7860. 

Evangeline (Longfellow): 9717- 

9725. 

Evans, Mary Ann. (See George 

Eliot.) 

Evelyn, John: 8731-8736. 

Great Fire in London: 8731- 
8736. . 

Evening in Paradise (Milton): 

8715-8719. 

Evening Meditations (Lomono- 

sov): 7460-7462. 

Evgeni Onyegin (Pushkin) : 7490- 

7497. 

Everyman: 8380-8389. 


(Aeschylus): 
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Every Man in Hie Humor (Jon- 
son): 8521; 8525-8534. 

Eupolis: 1480. 

Euripides: 1618-1684. 
Cyclops, The: 1625-1645. 
Alcestis: 1645-1658. 
Bacchanals, The: 1658-1683. 

Eurydice: 1185. 

Eurytion: 1154. 

Eutropius: 3522-3524. 
Abridgement of Roman His- 

tory: 3523. 

Evanescence: 17. 

Evangelienbuch (Otfried): 6538; 
6539-6541. 

Everything Passes (Boéthius): 
3557. 

Exemplary Novels (Cervantes): 
4893-4938. 

Exhortation: (Hebrew) 895-896. 

Exile (Theognis): 1465. 

Expectation (Hugo): 6258. 

Ex Ponto (Ovid): 3172-3175. 

Expulsion from Paradise (Mil- 
ton): 8719. 

Ezra, Abraham ibn: 1027; 1029. 

Ez-gakkoum: 597. 

Ezzolied: 6552. 


¥ 
Fable for Critics (Lowell): 9701. 
FABLES: 

Japan: 41-45. 

India: 542-545. 

Persia: 670-762. 

Hebrew: 973. 

Greece: 1409-1418. 

Rome: 3245; 3286-3292. 

Spain: 5166-5170. 

France: (See Roman de Re- 
mard.) 5768-5797; 6268- 
6269. 

Germany: 6669. 

Russia: 7474-7477. 

Fables (Phaedrus): 3286-3292. 
Fabliaux: 5500-5508. 

The Three Blind Men of Com- 

piegne: 5501. 


INDEX 


Fabliaux (Continued): 
The Three Thieves: 5502-5504. 
The Three Humpbacks: 5504- 
5508. 
Fabula palliata: 2605. 
Fabula togata: 2605. 
Faerie Queene (Spenser): 8340- 
8368 


The Adventure of the Red Cross 
Knight with the Dragon: 
8347-8356. 

Una and the Lion: 8356-8359. 

Duessa’s Descent into Hell: 
8359-8362. 

Florimel and the Witch’s Son: 
8362-8367. 

Farry-TA.gEs: 

India: 545. 

Hebrew: 960-964. 

Roman: 3245. 

German: 7121-7132. 

Faithful House-Dog, The (Phae- 

drus): 3288. 

Faithful Servant, A (Grillpar- 

zer): 7194. 

Faithful Shepherdess, The (Beau- 
mont and Fletcher): 8557. 
Faith Unfaithful (Friedrich von 

Hausen): 6650. 

Fakir: 683. 
Faleao, Christovam: 5209. 
Falcon of Sir Federigo, 
(Longfellow): 3975. 
Fallersleben, Hoffmann von: 
7204, 
Deutschland wiber Alles: 7205. 
Fall of the Nibelungs, The: 6560- 
6599. ; 
Falling into Trouble (Chu Yuan): 

219-222. 

Falstaff, Character of (Hazlitt): 

9212-9215. 

Faludi, Francis: 7299. 
Family Bereavements (Quintil- 

ian): 3346-3350. 

Family of Latus, The: 1558-1559. 
Fancy's Show-Box (Hawthorne): 
9643-9650. 


The 
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Fan Exercise (Addison): 8809— 
8812. 


F'aRCEsS: 
Japan: 83. 
France: 5891-5912. 

Farewell (Donne): 8566. 

Farewell, Proud World, I’m 
Going Home (Vogelweide): 
6664. 

Far from the World (Lamartine): 
6351. 

Farsi: 676. 

Fasti (Calendar) (Ovid): 3149- 
3160. 

Fated Prince, The: 803. 

Fates, The: 1133 

Fathers and Sons (Turgenev): 
7598. 

Fathers of the Church: 2261. 

Fatima: 605. 

Fatimide Dynasty: 610. 

Fatrah: 581. 

Faults of Our Friends (Horace): 
3082-3084. 

Faust (Goethe) : 6921-6965. 

Faustus (Marlowe): 8428-8444. 

Fear no More the Heat of the Sun 
from C'ymbeline (Shakespeare) : 
8475. 

Fear of Death, On the, from 
Measure for Measure (Shake- 
speare): 8482. 

Feast of Peter the First, The 
(Pushkin): 7504. 

February (Ovid): 3152-3154. 

Federigo and His Falcon (Boc- 
caccio): 3975. 

Fee: 3577. 

Fellahin: 729. 

Fellowship of Sienese Nobles, To 
a (Folgore): 3895-3904. 

Fellowship, Song of (Goethe): 
6907. 

Fénelon (Francois de Salignac 
dela Mothe-Fénelon) : 5976— 
5993. 

Telemachus: 5985-5993. 

Feralia: 2551. 
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Ferdinand V (The Catholic): 
4675. 

Ferdusi: 672-676. 

Ferreira, Antonio: 5215-5221. 
Ines de Castro: 5217-5221. 
Ferrex and Porrex (Gorboduc): 

8402-8404. 

Ferry-Boat, The (Lucian): 2314— 
2327. 

Feud: 3577. 

Feudalism: 3576-3587. 

Fez: 624. 

Fiammetta, Of His Last Sight of 
(Boccaccio): 3954. 

Fiammetta Singing, Of (Boccac- 
cio): 3953. 

Fichte, Johann Gottlieb: 7242- 
7244, 

Fiction: (See Farry - Tass, 
Fasies, Nove.s, Sort 
SroriEs, etc.) 

Fief: 3577. 

Fielding, Henry: 8888-8908; 

8996; 9384-9387. 

Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon: 
8890. 

Joseph Andrews: 8891-8897. 

The History of Tom Jones: 
8897-8902. 

Amelia: 8902-8908. 

Fiesco (Schiller): 7001. 

Fifth of May (Manzoni): 4523. 

Figure-of-Eight House: 34. 

Filial Duty, Book of: 193-197. 

Filial Duty of a Son, On the: 194. 

Filial Duty, On the Meaning of: 
193. 

Filicaja, Vincenzo: 4507. 

Italia, O Italia: 4507. 
Filippo, Rustico di: 3776. 

On the Making of Master Mes- 

serin: 3776. 

Of Messer Ugolino: 3777. 
Filocopo (Boccaccio): 3950. 
Fine Day, On a (Sacchetti) : 3996. 
Fingal: 8837. 

Finland: 7365. 

Finnish (language): 7367-7368. 
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Firdus. (See Ferdusi). 
Fire in London, Great (Evelyn): 
8731-8736. 
Firefly, Toa: 231. 
Fireside Travels (Lowell): 9758- 
9762. 
First Eclogue (Garcilaso): 4781. 
First Fruits: 954. 
Fish and.Fishing: 8598-8610. 
Fish Avatar: 390. 
Fitzgerald, Edward: 688-699; 
9624. 
The Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam: 687-699; 9624. 
Five Books: 671. 
Five-Bottle Sage: 226. 
Five Classics, The (Confucius): 
169-183. 
Flaccus, Gaius Valerius: 3310. 
Argonautica: 3811. 
Flamen: 2545. 
Flaming Heart, The Saint of the: 
4788. 
Fletcher, John: 8551-8561. (See 
Beaumont, Francis.) 
Flood, The (Chinese account): 
169. 
Florence: 3732-3736. 
Florence, History of (Machia- 
velli): 4204-4220. 
Florimel and the Witch’s Son 
(Spenser): 8362-8367. 
Florisel De Niquea: 4843-4846. 
Flower Ball, The: 243. 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton (Burns): 
9074. 
Fly and the Mule, The (Phae- 
drus): 3290. 
Folgore da San Gemignano: 
3895-3904. 
To a Fellowship of Svenese 
Nobles: 3895. 
January: 3896. 
May: 3897. 
September: 3897. 
November: 3897. 
Thursday (Day of Jousts): 
3898. 
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Folgore (Continued): 
Saturday (Day of Hawking): 
3899. 


Sonnets on Knighthood: 3899- 
3903. 
To the Pisans: 3903. 
Fo.k-LorE: (See Foik-Sones, 
Fasies, Farry-TA.es.) 
Hebrew: 958-964. 
Germany: 7121-7129, 
Finland: 7369-7379. 
Russia: 7438-7443. 
Fo.K-Soncs: 
Germany: 6668-6669; 6799; 
6801; 7111-7116, 
Russia: 7443-7445. 
Fontainebleau, Gate of (Cellini): 
4104. 
Fontenelle, Bernard le Borier 
de: 6009. 
Footsteps of Truth: 341-344. 
For A’ That and A’ That 
(Burns): 9081. 
Fording a River, Crusaders (Join- 
ville): 3654-3656. 
For His Mother's Sake He Would 
Bury His Child: 1965. 
Forsaken Merman, The (Arnold): 
9367-9371. 
Forster, Johann Georg: 7254. 
Fortuna: 2542. 
Fortunate Isles: 3696-3700. 
Fortunio: 4265. 
Forum (Rome): 
2530-2532. 
For What Shall Men Pray? 
(Juvenal): 3423. 
Foscolo, Ugo: 3816; 3929; 4513; 
4515. 
Petrarch’s Style: 3929. 
Fossil Given to Joinville (Join- 
ville): 3661. 
Fougue: 3686. 
Sir Elidoc: 3686. 
Fountain of Life, The (Gabirol): 
983. 
Fountain of Vaucluse (Petrarch): 
3941-3942. 


2435; 2516; 
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Fouqué, Baron de la Motte: 
7129-7132. 
Undine: 7130. 

Fouquet, Trial of (Madame de 
Sévigné): 5747-5750. 

Four Books, The: 185-197. 

Fourier, Francois Marie Charles: 
6390. 

Fox and the Grapes, The: 1414. 

Fox and the Stork, The: 1414. 

Foxes’ Wedding, The: 41. 

Fox Who Lost His Courage, The: 
974. 

Fra Angelico: 4108. 

France: 5311-5367. 

France and England, Interview 
Between the Kings of (Com- 
mines): 5556-5565. 

France, Ballad Against Those 
Who Missay of (Villon): 5606. 

Francis I (France): 5335. 

Francisco Nelli, Letter to (Pe- 
trarch ); 3921-3922. 

Franco-Prussian War: 5361. 

Franklin, Benjamin: 8999-9034. 
Poor Richard’s Almanac: 9000- 

9011. 
Autobiography: 9011-9023. 
Braddock’s Defeat: 9023-9034. 

Franks: 3709; 6493; 6497. 

Frater Ave atque Vale (Tenny- 
son): 2997. 

Fratres Arvales: 2567. 

Frauenlob. (See Meissen, Hein- 
rich von.) 

Frederick I Barbarossa: 3641; 
6506. 

Frederick II (Holy Roman Em- 

pire): 3762-3765. 
Of His Lady in Bondage: 3763- 
3765. 

Frederick II (The Great) (Prus- 
sia): 6519-6522. 

Freedom of the Press (Milton): 
8691-8696. 

Freeman, Edward A.: 9308. 

Freiligrath, Hermann Ferdinand: 
7206. 
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French Influence (in England): 
8137; 8723-8725. 

French (language): 5368-5370. 

Freyia: 7731-7732. 

Freyr: 7731-7732. 

Freytag, Gustav: 7215-7217. 
Debit and Credit: 7216. 
The Lost Manuscript: 7217. 

Fridolin, or the Walk to the Forge 
(Schiller): 7033-7038. 

Friendship (Aristotle): 
2128. 

Friendship (Bacon): 83821-8325. 

Friendship (Bion): ‘2206. 

Friendship (Boccaccio): 3983. 

Friendship (Hesiod): 13885. 

Friendship, Of (Montaigne): 

. 5661-5663. 

Friends (Theognis): 1464. 

Frigg: 7731-7732. 

Fright of Two Inquisitive Monks 
(Margaret of Navarre): 5621. 

Frithiof Saga: 7914-7928. 

Frogs, The (Aristophanes): 1688- 
1726. 

Frogs Croaking: 17. 

Frogs Desiring a King: 1412. 

Froissart, Jean: 5531-5553. 
Chronicles: 5533-5553. 
The Battle of Crecy: 5538-5541. 
Preparations for the Invasion 
of England: 5541-5553. 
From You Have I Been Absent 
(Shakespeare): 8472. 

Fronto, Marcus Cornelius: 3468; 
3497-3501. 

Froude, James A.: 9308. 

Frozen Words (Rabelais). 5652- 
5655. 

Fujiwara Seikwa: 124, 

Fulk, the Page (Grossi): 3618- 
3623. 

Fuller, Margaret: 9634. 

Fundanus, Tribute to Daughter 
of (Pliny the Younger): 3445. 

Funeral Elegy, The: 7399. 

Funeral Games (Vergil): 3042- 
3048. 
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Funeral of Caesar, The, from 
Julius Caesar (Shakespeare): 
8500-8508. 

Funeral of Count Sancho: 4697. 

FUNERAL ORATIONS: 

Greece: 1872-1882. 
France: 5960-5968. 

Funeral Rites: 507. 

Funeral Rites of the Scythian 
Kings (Herodotus): 1809- 
1812. 

Funeral Sermon (Hungarian): 
7276. 

Furies, The: 1133. 


Gaberlunzie-man, The: 8239- 
8242. 

Gabirol, Solomon ibn: 983; 988; 
1007; 1012. 

Gabres: 658. 

Gabriel: 594. 

Gaea: 1119. 

Galatea (Cervantes): 4870; 4877. 

Galba (orator): 2707-2710. 

Galen: 2260. 

Galeotto Manfredi (Monti): 4497. 

Galileo Galilei: 4267. 

Gallic War, Commentaries on 
(Caesar): 2885-2888; 2889-— 
2905. 

Gallus, Gaius Cornelius: 3128- 
3135. 

Gama. (See Vasco da Gama.) 

Game and Playe of Chesse, The: 
8212. 

Gammer Gurton’s Needle: 8398- 
8400. 

Gandharvas: 377. 

Ganelon, The Treason of 5379- 
5381. 

Ganesha: 410. 

Gans, David: 1032; 1035. 

Gaonim: 868; 1026. 

Garcilaso: 4776-4783. 

First Eclogue: 4781-4783. 

Garcilaso, On the Death of 
(Boscan): 4776. 
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Garden of Earthly Love (Redi): 
4505. 

Garden of Eden, The (Milton): 
8713. 

Garden of Pleasure: 214. 

Garden Scene from Romeo and 
Juliet (Shakespeare): 8486- 
8489 

Gardens of the Hesperides, The 
(Metastasio) : 4350. 

Gargantua (Rabelais): 
5652. 

Garibaldi, Giuseppe: 3739. 

Garrison, William Lloyd: 9674. 

Gaskell, Mrs (Elizabeth Steven- 

son) : 9511-9523; 9479-9499. 
Cranford: 9513-9523. 
Charlotte Bronié: 9497-9499. 

Gathas: 663. 

Gather Ye Rose Buds While Ye 
May (Politian): 4025. 

Gaul: 5313. 

Gauntlet, A (Bjérnson): 8041- 
8054. 

Gautama, Prince: 301. 

Gautier, Théophile: 6359-6367. 
Romance of a Mummy: 6368. 
Pot of Flowers, The: 6366. 
Old Guard, The: 6366. 

Gavius, Treatment of (Cicero): 
2748. 

Gazelle: 677. 

Geibel, Emmanuel: 7207. 

Geiger, Abraham: 1040. 

Geijer, Erik Gustaf: 7907. 

Gellius, Aulus: 3469. 

Gemara: 868. 

Gempei Seisuiki: 108-111. 

Genealogies, The Book of: 1032. 

Genealogy of the Gods (Boccac- 
clo): 3948. 

Generous Lover, The (Cervantes): 
4905. 

Geniezeit: 6808; 6819-6820. 

Genii: 594. 

Genius of Christianity, The (Cha- 
teaubriand): 6241; 6243-6244. 

Genoa: 3723. 
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Gentle Heart, Of the (Guinicelli): 
3772-3774. 

Genile Soul, The (Redi): 4504. 

Geography of the Chinese Empire: 
272. 


George Eliot (Mary Ann Evans): 
1043; 9465-9495. 
Adam Bede: 9469-9482. 
The Mill on the Floss: 9482- 
9492. 
Romola: 9492. 
Silas Marner: 9493. 
Middlemarch: 9493-9495. 
Unfulfilled Aspirations: 
9494. 
George The Third (Thackeray): 
9380-9384. 
Georgics, The(Vergil) : 3015-3028. 
Geraldine Fitzgerald, Lyrics on 
(Howard): 8267~8269. 
Gerhardt, Paul: 6704. 
Germania (Tacitus) : 3371; 3377- 
3381. 
German (language): 6532-6534. 
German Literature, Fragments on 
Recent (Herder): 6797. 
German Marriage Customs (Ta- 
citus): 3379. 
German Opera: 7256-7263. 
German Poetry, Book of (Opitz): 
6701. 
Germans Enter Milan (Grossi): 
3582-3584. 
German Women (Vogelweide): 
6662. 
Germany: 6491-6534. 
Germany: A Winter Tale 
(Heine): 7156-7158. 
Gershom, Levi ben: 984. 
Gervaise of Tilbury: 3685. 
Gesta Romanorum: 3685. 
Gharores: 658. 
Ghettos: 856. 
Ghibellines: 3716-3720. 
Ghiberti, Lorenzo: 4049. 
Ghismonda (Boccaccio): 3972. 
Ghost Story, A Roman: 3246- 
3249, 
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Ghosts (Ibsen): 7958. 
Ghost Scene from Hamlet (Shake- 
speare) : 8489-8491. 
GuHost STORIES: 
Hebrew: 959-960. 
Rome: 3246. 
Finland: 7409-7417. 
Gibbon, Edward: 8941-8949. 
Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire: 8941-8949. 
Fall of Constantinople: 
8942-8949, 
Gift, A: 16. 
Gifts of God, The: 973. 
Gil Blas (Lesage): 6031-6061. 
Ginevra (Boccaccio): 3969-3971. 
Ginsburg, Asher: 1045. 
Gioberti, Vincenzo: 4630-4635. 
Giostra (Politian): 4023. 
Giotto: 4108. 
Giovanni, Ser: 3987-3991. 
Il Pecorone: 3987-3991. 
Gipsy Girl, The Little (Cervan- 
tes): 4895-4905. 
Giraldi: 4265. 
Girls and Their Talk, Of Three 
(Boccaccio): 3954. 
Girondisis (Lamartine): 6349. 
Gitanella, La (Cervantes): 4895- 
4905. 
Giusti, Giuseppi: 4532-4538. 
St. Ambrose: 4536. 
A Prayer: 4537. 
Gleaners, The: 1041. 
Gleemen at Crusaders Camp 
(Joinville): 3660. 
Glove, The (Schiller): 7038. 
Glow-worm, The (Browne): 8614. 
Gluck, Christopher ‘ Willibald: 
7256. 
Gnostics: 995. 
Goblin Market (Christina G. Ros- 
setti): 9600-9615. 
Gobryas (Xenophon) : 1945-1948. 
Godfrey of Bouillon: 3632. 
Godlike, The (Goethe): 6908. | 
God (Mazzini): 4622-4624. 
God’s Love: 974. 
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Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von: 

6821-6980; 7152. 

Goetz von Berlichingen: 6834- 
6862. 

The Sorrows of Werther: 6862- 
6869. 

Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
ticeship: 6869-6877. 

Elective Affinities: 6878-6880. 

Clavigo: 6880-6882. 

Egmont: 6882. 

Torquato Tasso: 6883. 

Iphigenia in Tauris: 6883. 

Hermann and Dorothea: 6885- 


Welcome and Farewell: 6700. 
New Love, New Life: 6901. 
On the Lake: 6902. 
Restless Love: 6902. 
Comfort in Tears: 6903. 
Calm at Sea: 6904. 
Solitude: 6904. 
The Maiden Speaks: 6905. 
The Epochs: 6905. 
Ergo Bibamus (Then, Let Us 
Drink): 6906. 
Song of Fellowship: 6907. 
The Godlike: 6908. 
May Song: 6910. 
Prometheus: 6911. 
The Erl-King: 6912. 
Alexis and Dora: 6913-6921. 
Faust: 6921-6965. 
Part First: 6923-6946. 
Part Second: 6946-6965. 
Poetry and Truth: 6966-6974. 
Goetz von Berlichingen (Goethe): 
6834-6862. 
Gogol, N.'V.: 7522-7539. 
Inspector General, The: 7524— 
7538. 
Dead Souls: 7538. 
Golden Ass, The (Apuleius): 
3473-3493. 
Golden Bull of Charles IV: 
-_ 6509. 
Golden Fleece, The: 1159-1164. 
Golden Fleece (Grillparzer): 7193. 
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Golden House of Nero (Sue- 
tonius): 3461. 
Golden Legend (Voraigne) : 3679- 
3683. 
Golden Mean, The (Boéthius): 
3562. 
Golden Pot, The (Hoffmann): 
7197-7199. 
Golden Mirror (Wieland): 6727. 
Goldoni, Carlo: 4373-4387. 
From Masks to Comedy: 4373- 
4378. 
Goldsmith, Oliver: 8839-8874; 
8997. 
The Traveler: 8843. 
The Deserted Village: 8843- 
8855. 
She Stoops to Conquer: 8855. 
The Vicar of Wakefield: 8856- 
8874. 
Go, Lovely Rose (Waller): 8589. 
Gompachi and Komurasaki: 67. 
Gongora, Luis de Argote y: 
5156-5164. 
Ode to the Armada: 5158. 
The Country Bacheler’s Com- 
plaint: 5159. 
Infe in Madrid: 5160. 
Love in Reason: 5160. 
Soledades (Solitary Musings): 
5161. 
Gonsalez, Fernan: 4687-4691. 
Good and Evil Companionship: 
974, 
Gorboduc (Ferrex and Forrex): 
8402-8404. 
Gorgons, The: 1155. 
Gorki, Maxim: 7651. 
Homebound: 7652. 
Gospel Book, The (Otfried): 
6538; 6539-6541. 
Gospel of Work (Carlyle): 93365. 
Gothic Movement (Sweden): 
7906. 
Gottinger Hain: 6807. 
Géttinger Musenalmanach: 6807. 
Government from Utopia (More): 
8250-8255. 
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Gower, John: 8212-8216. 
Confessio Amantis: 8213-8216. 

Gozzi, Carlo: 43887-4402. 
L’ Augellino Bel Verde: 4391- 

4396. 

Guilty Bracelet, The: 4397-4402. 

Gracchus, Caius (Paterculus): 
3238-3239. 

Gracchus, Gaius (or Caius): 
2461-2464; 2711-2714. 

Gracchus, Tiberius: 2461-2464; 
2710. 

Gracchus, Tiberius (Paterculus): 
3236-3238. 

Graces, The: 1133. 

Graeae, The: 1156. 

Graeci: 1060. 

Graelent, The Lay of (Marie of 
France): 5422-5435. 

Graetz, Heinrich: 1044. 

Graf: 5317. 

Grafton, To the Duke of (Junius): 
8963. 

Grail, The Holy: 3700-3702. 

Granada: 611. 

Granada, History of the War of 
(Mendoza): 4855. 

Granada, Stege of (Condé): 4661- 
4667. 


Gran Conquista de Ultramar 
(Alfonso): 4761. 
Grand Monarch. (See Louis 


XIV.) 
Grandmother, The (Hugo): 6257. 
Grand Mufti: 604. 

Grand Siécle: 5344. 
Grave-Diggers, The, from Hamlet 
(Shakespeare): 8492-8496. 

Graves, The (Foscolo): 4516. 

Gray, Thomas: 8831-8835. 
Elegy Written in a Country 

Churchyard: 8831. 

Progress of Poesy: 8832-8835. 
Descent of Odin: 7738-7741. 

Grazzini: 4262. 

Greater Testament (Villon): 5583; 
5585-5603. 

Great Learning, The: 190. 
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Great Mirror: 108. 
Greece: 1057-1089. 
Greek Heroes and Demigods: 

1158-1235; 1396-1404. 

Greek Influence on English Lit- 

erature: 1058. 

Greek Influence on Latin Liter- 

ature: 2571. 

Greek (language): 1090. 
Greek Literature, History of: 

1236-1248. 

Greek Religion, Origin of (Her- 

der): 6800. 

Greeks (in Italy): 2425. 
Greeks, The: 1060-1063; 1091- 

1093; 1109-1113. 

Green Grow the Rashes (Burns): 

9073. 

Greene, Robert: 8410-8414. 

A Groat’s Worth of Wit Bought 
with a Million of Repent- 
ance: 8412. 

Content: 8413. 

Sephestia’s Song to Her Child, 
after Escaping from Ship- 
wreck: 8413. 

The Honorable History of 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bun- 
gay: 8414. 

Green, John Richard: 9309. 
Gregorius (Hartmann von Aue;,: 

6610. 

Grenadiers, The (Heine): 7161. 
Gretchen, Love Affair with 

(Goethe): 6967-6971. 

Grettir the Strong, Saga of: 7802- 

7821. 

Griboyedov, A. S.: 7477-7488. 

Intelligence Comes to Grief: 
7477-7488. 

Griffins, The: 1155. 
Grillparzer, Franz: 7190-7195. 

Sappho: 7191-7193. 

Golden Fleece: 7193. 

A Faithful Servant: 7194. 

Waves of the Sea and of Love: 
7194, 

The D.eam of a Life: 7195. 
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Grimmelshausen, Hans Jakob 
Christoffel von: 6704. 
Simplicissimus: 6705-6707. 
Grimm, Jacob and Wilhelm: 

7121-7129. 

Our Lady’s Child: 7125-7129. 
Grimm, Melchior: 6140. 
Griselda, The Patient (Chaucer): 

8190-8191. 

Groat’s Worth of Wit Boughi 
with a Million of Repentance, 
A (Greene): 8412. 

Grossi, Tommaso: 3582-3584; 
3615-3623; 4588-4591. 
Marco Visconti: 3582-3584; 
3593-3600; 3615-3623; 4588- 

4590. 

Iidegonda: 4590. 
Gryphon, The: 1155. 
Guarini, Giovanni 

4343-4345. 

It Pastor Fido: 4843-4345. 
Gudrun: 6599-6602. 

Guebres: 658. 

Guelphs: 3716-3720. 

Guenther, Johann Christian: 
6708. 

Guicciardini, Francesco: 4231- 

4233. 

Sioria d’Italia: 4231. 

Guide My Bark (Petrarch) : 3939. 

Guide of the Perplexed, The: 983; 
991-994. 

Guide of the Perplexed of To-day, 
The: 1040. 

Guiliy Bracelet, 
4397-4402. 

Guinicelli, Guido: 3772~3774. 
Concerning Lucy: 3772. 

Of the Gentle Heart: 3772-3774. 
Guiscard, Robert: 3632. 
Guizot, Francois Pierre Guil- 

laume: 6404-6418. 
Alcuin and the Schools of 
Charlemagne: 6408-6418. 

Gulistan: 702-706. 

Gulliver’s Travels (Swift): 8788- 
8794, 


Battista: 


The (Gozzi): 
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Gundulic, John: 7692. 
Osman: 7693. 

Guru: 413. 

Gutenberg: 6675. 

Gutzkow, Karl: 7202; 7219. 

Guzman de Alfarache (Aleman): 
4859-4861. 

Gyges and Candaules (Herodo- 
tus): 1789-1792. 

Gyges and His Ring (Hebbel): 
7228-7235. 

Gyongyossi, Stephen: 7294. 

Gyulai, Paul: 7348-7349. 
The Visit at Night: 7349. 
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Habitus Auus Cluentius, In De- 
fense of (Cicero): 2773-2787. 
Hachimonjiya: 34. 
Haddington - Ratcliff Masque 
(Jonson): 8547-8551. 
Hades: 1122-1136. 
Hadj: 571; 600. 
Hadrian: 2479. 
Haeckel, Ernst Heinrich: 7255. 
Natural History of Creation: 
7255. 
Hafiz, Mohammed: 708-715. 
Hafsa: 570. 
Hagar: 560. 
Hagiographa: 863. 
Haikai: 22. 
Hakkenden (Bakin): 39. 
Hakohen, Joseph: 1032. 
Hakon Jarl (Oehlenschlager): 
7869-7893. 
Hakuseki, Arai: 114-116; 136. 
Halacha: 948; 957. 
Halcyone: 1148. 
Halevi, Jehuda: 983; 984; 1007- 
1013; 1017. 
Hallam: 3587; 3589-3590; 3732- 
3736. 
Florence and the Medici from 
Middle Ages: 3732-3736. 
Hamlet (Shakespeare): 8485; 
8489-8496. 
Hamlet’s Soliloquy: 8485. 
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Hammurabi: 818. Hawking, Day of (Folgore): 
Hamza: 569. 3899. 

Hanka: 18. Hawthorne, Nathaniel: 9635- 
9650 


Hankampu (Hakuseki): 114. 

Hannibal: 2459. 

Hannibal, Life of (Nepos): 2939- 
2944. 

Hannibal (Livy): 3195. 

Hannibal’s Passage Through the 
Alps (Livy): 3208-8214. 

Hanno, Speech of (Livy): 3196. 

Hanseatic League: 6510. 

Han Weng-kung (Han Yu): 233. 

Happiness from Past and Pres- 
ent (Carlyle): 9332-9335. 

Happiness, Past (Howard) : 8269. 

Happiness (Theognis): 1464. 

Happy Life, The Character of a 
(Wotton): 8567. 

Hapsburgs: 6508. 

Hara-kiri: 60. 

Hardenberg, Friedrich von. (See 
Novalis.) 

Hark, Hark! the Lark at Heav- 
en’s Gate Sings from Cym- 
beline (Shakespeare): 8477. 

Hiring, W. H.: 7211. 

Haroun Al Raschid: 609; 619- 
646. 

Harpies: 1132. 

Harp of the North (Scott): 9145. 

Hartmann, Karl RobertEdouard 
von: 7248. 

Harrowing of Hell, The: 8370- 
8375. 

Harvard College: 8759. 

Haskalah: 1041. 

Hastings, The Battlefield of 
(Heine): 7167-7171. 

Hastings, Batile of (Thierry): 
6399-6404. 

Hauff, Wilhelm: 7179-7190. 
Caliph Stork: 7180-7190. 

Hausen, Friedrich von: 6649- 

6650. 
Home Thoughts: 6649. 
The Vision: 6650. 
Faith Unfaithful: 6650. 


The Scarlet Letter: 9640. 
Fancy’s Show-Bor:  9643- 
9650. 
Hazlitt, William: 9211-9215. 
Character of Falstaff: 9212. 
The Shyness of Scholars: 9213- 
9215. 

On Shakespeare and Milton: 
8456-8458. 

Shakespeare’s Humor: 8459- 
8461. 

On Smollett: 8922-8924. 

Heart of the Midlothian, The 
(Scott): 9155-9161. 

Heart of the Night, The (D. G. 
Rossetti): 9598. 

Heautontinorumenos (Terence): 
2580-2581; 2636. 

Hebbel, Friedrich: 7219-7235. 
Mary Magdalen: 7222. 
Herod and Mariamne: 7222. 
Gyges and His Ring: 7228. 

Hebrew Influence on English 
Literature: 1058. 

Hebrew (language): 859. 

Hebrew Melodies¢(Byron): 9176. 

Hebrew Poetry, Spirit of (Her- 
der): 6804. 

Hebrews: 840; 844-858. 

Hebrew Tradition, Leaves of the 
Poetry of (Herder): 6804- 

6806. 

Hector: 1193. 

Hector and Andromache (Iliad): 
1280-1289. 

Hecyra (Terence): 2636. 

Hedda Gabler (Ibsen): 7982. 

Hedonist School of Philosophy. 
(See Epicureans.) 

Heimskringla (Snorri): 7773. 

Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich: 
7245. 

Hegira, The: 569. 

Heine, Heinrich: 7140-7171. 
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Heine (Continued): 
Romantic School: 7111-7116; 
7129-7132. 
Travel Pictures: 7145-7152. 
Atta Troll: 7153-7156. 
Germany: A Winter Tale: 
7156-7158. 
Lorelei: 7158. 
My Sweetheart’s Face: 7159. 
My Songs with Poison Are 
Tainted: 7159. 
In Vision: 7160. 
Celebration of Spring: 7160. 
Helena: 7160. 
The Grenadiers: 7161. 
Belshazzar: 7163. 
The Pilgrimage to Kevlaar: 
7164-7167. 
The Battlefield of Hastings: 
7167-7171. 
Heinrich von Melk: 6553. 
Meditation of Death: 6553. 
Heinrich von Ofterdingen (No- 
valis): 7096. 
Heki-ja-sho-ron: 124. 
Helena (Heine): 7160. 
Helen of Troy: 1190 et seq; 1212. 
Heliand (Otfried): 6538; 6540. 
Helidorus: 2335-2364. 
Aethiopica on Theagenes and 
Chariclea: 2335-2364. 
Heliodorus: 2335. 
Helios Obtains a Conditional 
Pardon for Lending His Chariot 
to His Son (Lucian): 2293- 
2295. 
Hellas: i060. 
Hellenes: 1060. 
Helvetius: 6137. 
Henrietta, Queen of England 
(Bossuet): 5963-5968. 
Henry I (France): 5325. 
Henry IT (France): 5337. 
Henry ITI (Germany): 6502. 
Henry IV (of Navarre) (France): 
5340. 
Henry IV (Germany): 
6505. 


6503- 
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Henry V (Germany): 6505. 

Henry VIII (England): 8078- 
8082; 8482-8484. 

Henry Esmond (Thackeray): 
9395-9403. 

Henry the Navigator, Prince: 
5198-5201. 

Hephaestus: 1128. 

Hephaestus Recounts to Apollo 
the Actions of the Infant 
Prodigy, Hermes (Lucian); 
2289-2291. 

Heptameron (Margaret of Na- 
varre): 5613; 5615-5629. 

Hera: 1118; 1120. 

Heracles. (See Hercules.) 

Hera Denounces and Zeus De- 
fends the Character of Bacchus 
(Lucian): 2291-2292. 

Heralds, College of: 2545. 

Herbert, George: 8571-8573. 
The Dawning: 8574. 

My Master: 8572. 
The Temple: 8573. 
Sweet Day, So Cool: 8573. 

Hercules: 1173~1184. 

Hercules and the Carter: 1415. 

Herder, Johann Gottfried von: 

6795-6806; 6823. 
Fragments on Recent German 
Interature: 6797. 
Critical Forests: 6798. 
Letters on Ossian and the Songs 
of Ancient Peoples: 6798. 
Volkslied (Voices of the Na- 
tions): 6799. 
Spirit of the Middle Ages: 6800. 
Origin of Greek Religion: 6800. 
Source of Inspiration for Songs 
of Primitive Peoples: 6801. 
Progress of the Human Race: 
6802. 
Spirit of Hebrew Poetry: 6804. 
Leaves of the Poetry of Hebrew 
Tradition: 6804-6806. 
The Angel of Sleep: 6804. 
The Songs of the Night: 
6805. 
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Herdsmen, The (Theocritus): Herrick (Continued): 
2181-2182. Ode to Primroses Filled with 


Hermann and Dorothea (Goethe): 
6885-6898. 
Hermann’s Battle (Kleist) : 7173. 
Hermes: 1127. 
Hermit’s Son, Tale of the: 435. 
Hernani (Hugo): 6271-6283. 
Herod and Mariamne (Hebbel): 
7222-7228. 
Herodotus: 1782-1867. 
History (Persian Wars): 1787- 
1867. 
Pyramid of Cheops: 
1789. 
Gyges and Candaules: 1789- 
1792. 
Babylon: 1792-1799. 
Egyptian Animals: 
1803. 
Adrastus and Atys: 1803-1807. 
Arion: 1808-1809. 
Funeral Rites of Scythian 
Kings: 1809-1812. 
Croesus’s Gift: 1812-1813. 
Psammenitus: 1813-1817. 
Lycophron: 1817-1821. 
Cleomenes: 1821-1832. 
Cambyses: 18382-1842. 
Thermopylae: 1842-1854. 
Salamis: 1854-1861. 
Persian Customs: 1862-1863. 
Babylonian Customs: 1863- 
1864. 
Massagetaean Customs: 1864— 
1865. 

Amazons, The: 1865-1867. 
Thracian Custom, A.: 1867. 
Heroes and Demigods: (Greece) 

1158-1235; 1396-1404. 
Heroes and Hero-Worship (Car- 
lyle): 9326-9332. 
Heroides (Ovid): 3142-3149. 
Herrera, Fernande de: 4783~ 
4786. 
Ode to Sleep: 4784-4786. 
To Don John of Austria: 4786. 
Herrick, Robert: 8574-8578. 


1787- 


1799-— 


Morning Dew: 8575. 
To Daffodils: 8576. 
Cherry Ripe: 8577. 
To Blossoms: 8577. 
Epitaphs: 8578. 
Hesiod: 1379-1404. 
Erga: 1381-1385. 
Theogony: 1385-1396. 
Shield of Hercules: 1396-1404. 
Hesione: 1180. 
Hestia: 1131. 
Heyse, Johann Ludwig Paul: 
7218. 
Heywood, John: 8389-8392. 
Hiawatha (Longfellow): 9725- 
9728. 
Hickscorner: 8379. 
Hiddigeigei, The Tom-cat, Song 
of (Scheffel): 7209-7211. 
Hieratic: 735. 
Hieroglyphics: 734. 
Hieronymus, Sophronius Euse- 
bius. (See St. Jerome.) 
Highland Mary (Burns): 9074. 
Hijrah: 569. 
Hildebrandslied: 6536; 6537. 
Hillel: 944. 
Hillel and the Proselyte: 966. 
Hillel, Mildness of: 966. 
Himation: 1110. 
Hind and the Panther, The (Dry- 
den): 8748. 
Hinduism: 294; 374 et seq. 
Hindus, The: 288-292. 
Hipparchus: 2138. 
Hippomenes: 1167. 
Hiragana: 10. 
Hirata Atsutane: 140-141. 
His Book, To (Horace): 3099. 
His Mistress, To (Tibullus): 
3126. 

Historian, The Perfect 
caulay): 9310-9324. 
Historical Record (Chinese): 265. 
Histories (Tacitus): 3371; 3404- 

3413. 


(Ma- 
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History: 

Japan: 5-8; 104-116. 

China: 160-162; 265-272. 

India: 296-299; 346. 

Arabia (Islam): 607-614; 632. 

Persia: 643-646; 673-677. 

Egypt: 736-738. 

Babylon and Assyria: 811- 
814. 

Syria: 828. 

Hebrew: 840; 844-858; 1031- 
1037; 1042-1044. 

Greece: 1063-1089; (Hero- 
dotus) 1782-1867; (Thuci- 


dides) 1868-1907; (Xeno- 
phon) 1908-1955, 2211- 
2259, 

Rome: 2423-2487, 2694; 


(Caesar) 2877-2914; (Sal- 


lust) 2922-2937; (Nepos) 
2937-2946; (Livy) 3189- 
3214; (Paterculus) 3235- 
3240; (Tacitus) 3367- 
3413, 3467; (Eutropius) 
3522-3525. 

Italy: 3707-3749;  4204- 


4220; 4231-4233. 

Spain: 4643-4679; 4761; 4772- 
4774; 4855-4856, 

Portugal: 5196-5205. 

France: 5311-5368; (Ville- 
hardouin) 5529-5530; (Join- 
ville) 5530; (Froissart ) 
5531 — 5553;  (Commines) 
5553-5576; (Bossuet) 5968- 
5970; (Lamartine) 6197-6199 
et seq; (De Stael) 6229- 
6231; (Thierry) 6397-6404; 
(Guizot) 6404-6418; (Mich- 
helet) 6418-6430, 6430- 
6433, 

Germany: 6491-6532; (Schil- 
ler) 7008-7013, 7251-7258. 

Hungary: 7273 et seq. 

England: 8146; 8939; 8941- 
8949; 9308. 

America: 9023-9034; 
9763-9787. 


9251; 
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History, Advantage of a Knowl- 
edge of (Commines): 5555. 
History, Book of: 169-172. 
History of the Jews (Graetz): 
1044. 
History of the Popes (Ranke): 
7252, 
History of Tom Jones, 
(Fielding): 8897-8902. 
History (Persian Wars) (Herodo- 
tus): 1787-1867. 
History (Thucydides): 
1907. 
Hitopadesa: 544-671. 
Hoffmann, Ernst Theodor Wil- 
helm: 7196~7199. 
The Golden Pot: 7197-7199. 
Hogarth, Smoilett, and Fielding 
(Thackeray): 9384-9387. 
Hogg, James: 9201. 
Hohenstauffens: 6505-6508. 
Hohenzollerns: 6520. 
Hojoki: 97-102. 
Holberg, Ludvig, Baron: 7857- 
7860. 
Peder Paars: 7858-7860. 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell: 9700- 
9712. 
The Cubes of Truth: 9703. 
Old Ironsides: 9705. 
The Chambered Nautilus: 9706. 
The Deacon’s Masterpiece: 
9707-9712. 
The Last Leaf: 9712. 
Holy Dying: 8628. 
Holy Grael, The: 3700-3702. 
Holy Living: 8628. 
Holy Roman Empire: 6499. 
Homa: 668. 
Homebound (Gorki): 7652. 
Homer: 1251-1378. 
Home, The (Bremer): 7931-7943. 
Home They Brought Her War- 
rior Dead (‘Tennyson): 9556. 
Home Thoughts (Friedrich von 
Hausen): 6649. 
Home Thoughts from Abroad 
(Browning): 9584. 


The 


1869- 


INDEX 


Honorable History of Friar Ba- 
con and Friar Bungay, The 
(Greene): 8414. 

Hooker, Richard: 8307-8315. 


Ecclesiastical Polity: 8309- 
8315. 

Horace A Convert (Horace): 
3107. 


Horace, Life of (Suetonius): 
3464-3467. 
Horace (Quintus Horatius Flac- 

cus): 3066. 

Conduct in War: 3067. 

To Maecenas Sick: 3073. 

Leuconoe: 3079. 

Philosophy of Life: 3079. 

Satires: 3082-3092. 

Faulis of Our Friends: 3082~ 
3084. 

Temperate Diet: 3084. 

Who then Is Free?: 3085. 

Journey to Brundusium: 3086- 
3089. 

Sufferings of an Impertinent 
Fellow: 3089-3091. 

Ability of Roman Poets: 3091. 

Epodes: 3092-3096. 

In Praise of Country Life: 
3093-3095. 

A Curse on Garlic: 3095. 

To Neaera: 3095. 

Ars Poetica: 3096-3098. 

Carmen Saeculare: 3096-3098. 

Epistles: 3098-3099. 

To Aristius Fuscus: 3099. 

To His Book: 3099. 

Odes: 3100-3112. 

To His Cup-Bearer: 3102. 

To Thaliarchus: 3102. 

To Maecenas: 3103. 

To a Ship Bearing Vergil over 
Seas: 3104. 

To Lydia: 3105. 

To the Ship of State: 3106. 

Chloe: 3106. 

To a Beauty Faded: 3107. 

Horace a Convert: 3107. 

In Praise of Simplicity: 3108. 
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Horace (Continued): 
To Xanthias: 3108. 
To Licinius: 3109. 
Of Roman Virtue: 3110. 
Of Rome’s Degeneracy: 3111. 
For Maecenas’ Birthday: 3112. 

Horatii and Curiatii: 2434. 

Horatius (Macaulay): 2437- 
2442. 

Hormazd: 652. 

Hortalus, Q. Hortensius. (See 
Hortensius. ) 

Hortensius: 2727-2730. 

Horus: 730; 784-791. 

Hosea, V, 15; VI, 6: 904. 

Hostage, The (Schiller): 7031. 

Houris: 595. 

House of Fame (Chaucer): 8168. 

House of Pride (Spenser): 8345. 

House, The Roman: 2496. 

Howard, Henry. (See Surrey, 
Earl of.) 

How They Brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix 
(Browning): 9580. 

Hrotsuith: 6550. 

Hsu Hsieh: 259. 

Hsu Shen: 273. 

Hudibras (Butler): 8620-8626. 

Hugh Capet: 5325. 

Hugh, Count of Vermandois: 
3633. 

Hugo, Victor Marie: 6246-6346. 
The Beloved Name: 6256. 

The Grandmother: 6257. 
Expectation: 6258. 

Infantile Influence: 6259. 
Prayer: 6161-6163. 

Come when I Sleep: 6264. 
How Butterflies Are Born:6244. 
The Poet’s Simple Faith: 6265. 
Brute War: 6265. 

Mourning: 6265. 

On a Barricade: 6266. 

The Epic of the Lion: 6268. 
Marion Delorme: 6270. 
Hernani: 6271-6283. 

Le Roi s’ Amuse: 6283-6286. 
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Hugo (Continued): 
Ruy Blas: 6286-6298. 
Notre Dame de Paris: 6299- 
6313. 
Les Misérables: 6313-6338. 
Les Travailleurs de la Mer 
(The Toilers of the Sea): 
6339-6344. 
L’Homme Qui Rit (The Man 
Who Laughs): 6345. 
Quatre-Vingt-Treize (Ninety- 
three): 6345. 
Humble-bee, The 
9669-9671. 
Humboldt, Friedrich Heinrich 
Alexander, Baron von: 7255. 
Hume, David: 8939. 
Humor: (See Wit aND Humor.) 
Humpbacks, The Three: 5504- 
5508. 
Humphrey Clinker (Richardson): 
8924-8936. 
Hundred Years’ War: 5329- 
5333. 
Hungarian (language): 7274- 
7275. 
Hungary: 7273. 
Hung Lou Meng, The: 253. 
Hunt, Leigh: 9199. 
Translations from Catullus: 
2992-2993. 
Dante: 3782-3790. 
To the Fountain of Vaucluse: 
3941. 
Husbandry (Vergil): 3017-3020. 
Hutten, Ulrich von: 6686. 
Huxley, Thomas: 9305. 
Hyacinthus: 1147. 
Hydra, The: 1176. 
Hyksos: 737. 
Hymn (Blahoslav): 7684. 
Hymn Before Sunrise (Cole- 
ridge): 9112-9115. 
Hyman to the Night (Longfellow): 
9736. 
Hymn to the Virgin (Scott): 9142. 
Hymns: 
Egypt: 762. 


(Emerson): 
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Hymns (Continued): 
Babylon and Assyria: 817. 
Hebrew: 1012-1024. 
Greece: 1377; 2140-2142. 
Rome: 3097. 
Germany: 6680; 6703; 7093. 
Poland: 7684. 
England: 8573; 9112; 9142. 
America: 9668; 9736. 

Hymns (Homeric): 1377. 

Hymn to Apollo (Calimachus): 
2140-1242. 

Hypatia: 2329. 


Iamblicus: 2335. 
Babylonica, The: 2335. 

I Am the Suppliant: 1020. 

Ibara Saikaku: 31. 

Iberians: 4646. 

Iblis: 594. 

Ibsen, Henrik: 7948-8003. 
The Pillars of Society: 7949. 
A Doil’s House: 7950-7958. 
Ghosts: 7958. 
The Wild Duck: '7959-7981. 
An Enemy of the Poeple: 7981. 
Rosmersholm: 7982. 
The Lady from the Sea: 7982. 
Hedda Gabler: 7982. 
Peer Gynt: 7983. 
The Warriors at Helgeland: 

7983-8003. 

Ibycus: 1438. 

Icarus: 1151. 

Icelanders, The: 7753. 

Ichabod: The Glory Has De- 
parted (Uhland): 7140. 

Iconoclasts (Schiller): 7009-7013. 

Ideal and Life, The (Schiller): 
7015. 

Ides: 2552. 

IDYLLs: 
Greece: 2167-2194. 
Sweden: 7908-7914. 
England: 9545-9550. 

Idylls of the King (Tennyson): 
9544-9550. 


INDEX 


Idylls (Theocritus): 2168-2200. 
If I Had Wings: 7381. 
I Found Myself One Day Alone 
(Politian): 4026. 
Igor’s Expedition, The Story of: 
7454; 7456. 
Ildegonda (Grossi): 4590. 
Iliad: 1195; 1248-1318; 1319. 
Quarrel Between Achilles and 
Agamemnon: 1267-1280. 
Hector and Andromache: 1280— 
1289. 
Death of Hector: 1289-1306. 
Redeeming the Body of Hector: 
1306-1318. 
Illusion: 27. 
Illustrious Men, On (Suetonius): 
3458-3467. 
It Pecorone (Ser Giovanni): 
3987-3991. 
Il Penseroso (Milton) : 8675-8680. 
Ilya Muromets: 7448. 
Iman: 593. 
I Married a Wife of Late (Wal- 
ton): 8610. 
Immortality of the Soul (Plato). 
(See Phaedo.) 
Improvement of the Moral Qual- 
ities, The (Gabirol): 983; 988. 
Improvisations: 7399-7402. 
INCANTATIONS: 
Germany: 6536. 
Finland: 7368. 
Incident of the French Camp 
(Browning): 9582. 
Inconstancy of Woman’s Love 
(Catullus): 2995. 
Independent Cities (Italy) (Sis- 
mondi): 3711-3715. 
India: 287-299. 
Indian Emperor, The (Dryden): 
8755. 
Indra: 332; 377-378. 
Induction (Sackville): 8401. 
Inequality, Origin of (Rousseau): 
6168-6171. 
Ines de Castro (Ferreira): 5217- 
5221. 
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Infantile Influence (Hugo): 6259. 
Infernal Regions, The (Odyssey): 
1337-1339. 
Inferno (Dante): 3820-3833. 
Inflexible Prince, The (Calderon): 
5100—5108. 
Ingemann, Bernhard Severin: 
7875-7876. 
Inkstand, On an Old: 259. 
In Memoriam (Tennyson): 9538- 
9544. 
Invocation: 9542. 
Christmas Song: 9543. 
In Myrtle Wreaths: 1421. 
Innocent III, Pope: 3642. 
Inquisitiveness (Plutarch): 2215. 
Inscriptions (Latina): 2569; 3337. 
Inspector-General, The (Gogol): 
7524-7538. 
Institutes of Oratory (Quintilian) : 
3351-3360. 

Institutes of the Christian Re- 
ligion (Calvin): 5669-5672. 
Instruction of Amenemhat, The: 

754-757. 
Intelligence Comes to Grief (Gri- 
boyedov): 7477-7488. 


Interludes (Heywood): 8389- 
8392. 

Intermezzo (Kotyubinsky): 
7708-7710. 


Interpreter’s House, The (Bun- 
yan): 8645-8650. 

Intimations of Immortality 
(Wordsworth): 9091-9093. 

Investiture, War of: 3715-3716. 

Invincible Armada: 4676. 

In Vision (Heine): 7160. 

Invitation to Fabullus (Catullus): 
2989. 

Invocation from In Memoriam 
(Tennyson): 9542. 

Invocations. (See Prayers.) 

Invocation to Venus (Lucretius): 
2965-2967. 

Ton: 1061. 

Ion (Plato): 2013-2021. 

Tonians: 1061. 
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Ionic School of Philosophy: 
1996-1999. 

Iphigenia: 1192. 

Iphigenia in Aulis (Racine): 
5890. 

Iphigenia in Tauris (Goethe): 
6883. 

Iphigenia, Sacrifice of (Lucre- 
tius): 2969-2970. 

I Promesst Spost (Manzoni): 
4539-4588. 

Irving, Washington: 9254-9270. 
Essay on Westminster Abbey: 

9258-9270. 

Isaac Kerekes: 7296-7297. 

Isaac, Sacrifice of (Genesis, 
XXII): 888. 

Isaac, Solomon ben 
1027. 

Isabella (Consort of Ferdinand V 
of Spain): 4675. 

Isaiah, I, 10-20: 905; LV: 907; 
LVIITI, 1-7: 908. 

Isaiah. Vision of (Isaiah, VI, 
1-12): 902. 

Ishmael: 560. 

Ishmael, Rabbi: 945. 

Ishtar: 820. 

Isis: 730; 779-784. 

Isis and Nephthys, Lament of: 
763-768. 

Tslam: 593-606. 

Isles of the Blessed: 1135. 

Isocrates: 1961. 

Ispahan: 624. 

Israelites: 841. 

Israfil: 594. 

Isthmian Games: 1104. 

Italian (language): 3750. 

Italian Opera: 4345-4373. 

Italians (early): 2426. 

Italia, O, Italia (Filicaja): 4507. 

Italic School of Philosophy: 
2002-2005. 

Italy: 3707-3749. 

Italy, To (Leopardi): 4530. 

Italy (Mazzini): 4624-4626. 

I Wait (Balmont): 7650. 


(Rashi): 
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Iwein (Hartmann von Aue): 
6610. 

Ixion: 1137. 

Iyeyasu: 7; 122. 


Jaimini: 370. 

Jainas: 295. 

Jami (Nuraddin Abd Arahman): 
715-722. 

Jane Eyre (Bronté): 9501-9504. 

January (Folgore): 3896. 

January (Ovid): 3150-3152. 

Janus: 2535. 

Japan: 3-10. 

Japanese (language): 9-10. 

Japanese, The: 5. 

Jew of Malta, The (Marlowe): 
8423-8425. 

Jarfar: 620. 

Jason: 1159-1164. 

Jason and Medea (Apollonius): 
2149-1266. 

Jatakas: 543. 

Jayadeva: 347. 

Jeanne d’Arc: 5331. 

Jeannot and Colin (Voltaire): 
6105-6116. 

Jeremiah, XXXI, 27-34: 897. 

Jerivat-al-Arab: 555. 

Jerusalem Delivered 
42844338. 

Jerusalem, To the Glory of (Ha- 
levi): 1017. 

Jewel, The. (See Edelstein, Der.) 

Jewish Poetry of the Middle 
Ages (Zunz): 1043. 

Jews: 841. 

Jinkoshotoki: 113. 

Jinn: 594. 

Jisho: 35. 

Jitsuroku-mono: 37. 

Joan of Arc: 5331. 

Joan of Arc (De Quincey) : 9239- 
9243. 

Joan of Arc (Schiller) : 7052-7054. 

Joan of Florence, To (Caval- 
canti): 3889. 


(Tasso) : 
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John I (Portugal): 5198. 

John II (France): 5330. 

John Anderson, My Jo (Burns): 
9077. 

John of Austria, To Don (Her- 
rera): 4786. 

Johnson, Samuel: 8981-8997. 
Letier to Chesterfield: 8985. 
Dictionary: 8984-8988. 
Rasselas: 8988-8990. 

Joinville, Jean, Sire de: 3654- 

3666; 5530. 
Memoirs: 3654-3666. 
Fording a River: 3654-3656. 
Bedouins (Description): 
3656-3657. 

Capture of the King: 3657- 
3659. 

Suffering of Queen at Dami- 
etta: 3659-3660. 

Gleemen Visit Camp: 3660. 


Joinville Given a Fossil: 
3661. 

St. Louis’ Love for Poor: 
3661. 

Sickness and Death of King: 
3662-3666. 

Jokai, Maurice: 7350-7356. 
The Unlucky Weathercock: 
7351-7356. 


Jongleur: 3615. 
Jonson, Ben: 8519-8546. 
Every Man in His Humor: 
8521; 8525-8534. 
Catiline: 8534-8536. 
Volpone: 8536. 
The Silent Woman: 8536. 
The Alchemist: 8537-8540. 
The Sad Shepherd: 8540-8542. 
To Celia: 8542. 
On the Triumph of Charis: 
8542. 
On Elizabeth L. H.: 8543. 
Epitaph on the Countess of 
Pembroke: 8544. 
To My Beloved Master, Wil- 
liam Shakespeare: 8544- 
8546. 
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Joruri: 84. 

Joseph of Arimathea: 3700. 

Joseph Andrews (Fielding): 
8891-8897. 

Josephus: 865; 1031; 2213. 

Josika, Nicholas: 7329. 
Abafi: 7329. 

Jotuns: 7715. 

Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon 
(Fielding): 8890. 

Journal of the Plague Year (De- 
foe): 8765-8770. 

Journal. (See Diaries.) 

Journal to Stella (Swift): 8787. 

Journey to Brundusium (Hor- 
ace): 3086-3089. 

Jousts and Tournaments, Day of 
(Folgore): 3898. 

Juana (Musset): 6358. 

Juan de la Cruz: 4790. 
Dark Night of the Soul: 

4790. 

Judaism, Science of: 1040. 

Judith: 8127-8130. 

Judith: 926-933. 

Judith (Hebbel): 7220. 

Juglares: 4687. 

Jugurtha: 2464. 

Jugurthine War (Sallust): 2927- 
2937. 

Julian the Apostate: 2484. 

Julie. (See Nouvelle Héloise.) 

Julius Caesar (Shakespcare): 
8500-8507. 

June (Ovid): 3160. 

Junius: 8962-8967. 
To the Duke of Grafton: 8963. 
To the Duke of Bedford: 8964. 
To the King: 8964-8967. 

Juno: 1118; 2537. 

Junzo, Ohaski: 124. 

Jupiter: 1118; 2536. 

Just Measure, The (Kaidanover): 
1001. 

Jutes: 6493. 

Juvenal (Decimus Junius Ju- 

venalis): 3414-3433. 

Satires: 3416-3433. 
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Juvenal (Continued): 
Civil Society Founded by Mu- 
tual Benevolence: 3418. 
Luxury: 3419. 
Toilet of a Fashionable Wo- 
man: 3420. 
Writers of History: 3421. 
Tutors: 3421. 
Old Age: 3422. 
For What Shall Men Pray?: 
3423. 
Autobiographical Notes, Two: 
3424. 
Remorse of Evil Men: 3425. 
The Vanity of Military Re- 
noun: 3427. 
Parental Influence: 3428-3433. 
Kaaba: 560. 
Kaab ibn Zuhair: 563. 
Kabbala: 871; 995-1004. 
. Kabir Panthis: 412. 
Kabuki Shibai: 85. 
Kada: 188. 
Kadambari: 547. 
Kagura: 78. 
Kaibara Yekken: 127-136. 
Kaidanover, Hirsch: 1001. 
Katserchronik: 6555. 
Kalevala: 7385-7397. 
‘Kalidasa: 515-541. 
Kalir, Eleazar: 1006. 
Kalki Avatar: 400. 
Kamo Chomei: 97-102. 
Kana: 125. 
Kanada: 369. 
Kandikas: 429. 
Kandy: 329. 
Kangakusha, The: 123-137. 
K‘ang Hsi: 275. 
K‘ang Hsi Tze Tien: 274. 
Kant, Immanuel: 7239-7242. 
The Critique of Pure Reason: 
7240. 
The Critique of Practical Rea- 
son: 7240. 
The Critique of Judgment: 
7240 


Kapila: 361. 
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Karaites: 1026. 

Karamzin, N. M.: 7469-7472. 
President Martha: 7471-7472. 

Karma: 313. 

Karna, The Advent of: 469. 

Karna, The Hall of: 504. 

Katakana: 10. 

Kathasaritsagara: 545. 

Katie of Heilbronn (Kleist): 
7173. 

Katona, Joseph: 7318-7319. 
Bank-Ban (The Paladin 

Bank): 7318-7319. 

Katyayana: 354. 

Kazinezy, Francis: 7308. 

Keats, John: 9190-9198. 
Ode on a Grecian Urn: 9193- 

9195. 

To Autumn: 9195. 
Last Sonnet: 9196. 
Endymion: 9196-9198. 

Kegemni, Precepts of: 744-747. 

Keichiu: 138. 

Keller, Gottfried: 7212. 

Kemeny, Sigismund: 7334. 

Kenilworth (Scott): 9150-9155. 

Kenko-Boshi: 95. 

Ketubim: 863. 

Khadija: 566; 567; 569. 

Khosru and Shireen, History of: 
678; 681. 

Kimchi, David: 1027. 

Kindness Greater than Charity: 
967. 

King Amuses Himself, The (Hu- 
go): 6283-6286. 

King Christian Stood by the Lofty 
Mast (Evald): 7860. 

King Francis, Anecdote of (Mar- 
garet of Navarre): 5618-5621. 

King John (Shakespeare): 8480. 

Kingsley, Charles: 9532. 

King Solomon and the Magic 
Worm: 960. 

King, To the (Junius): 8964— 
8967. 

Kin-o Do-wa: 142. 

Kino Tsurayuki: 26. 
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Kioden, Santo: 38. 

Kiogen: 83. 

Kioka: 24. 

Kiseki: 35. 

Kisfaludy, 
7316. 

Kisfaludy, Charles: 7317. 
The Rakos Farmer: 7317. 

Kitabatake Chickafusa. (See 
Chickafusa.) 

Kite and the Nightingale, The 
(La Fontaine): 5794. 

Kiuso, Muro: 137. 

Kivi, Alexis: 7407. 

Kleist, Heinrich von: 7171-7178. 
Schroffenstein Family: 7172. 
The Broken Jug: 7172. 
Penthesilia: 7172. 

Katie of Heilbronn: 7173. 
Hermann’s Battle: 7173. 
The Prince of Homburg: 7173. 
Michael Kohlhaas: 7174-7178. 
Klettenberg, Fraulein von: 6822. 
Klopstock, Friedrich Gottlieb: 
6711-6724. 
Messias (Messiah): 
6721. 
Ode to Young: 6722. 
The Rose-Wreath: 6722. 
My Recovery: 6723. 
The Summer Night: 6723. 

Knighthood: 3587-3592; 3899- 
3903; 4234-4261. 

Knighthood, Sonnets on (Fol- 
gore): 3899-3903. 

Knightly Virtues (Malory) : 3588. 
(Hallam): 3589-3590. 

Knights Hospitallers: 3638. 

Knights Templars: 3636. 

Knights, The (Aristophanes): 
1761-1779. 

Knight Toggenburg, The (Schil- 
ler): 7031-7033. 

Kochanowski, Jan: 7672. 
Threnody: 7672. 

Koenig Rother: 6554. 

Kojiki: 105-107. 

Kojiki-den: 139, 


Alexander: 7312- 


6716- 
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Kokinshiu: 25. 
Kokusenya Kassen: 88. 
Kollar, John: 7686. 
Sonnet: 7686. 
Content: 7687. 
Konrad: 6555. 
Koran, The: 574-592. 
Koreish: 565; 569. 
Korner, Karl Theodor: 
7120. 
My Native Land: 7117. 
The Three Stars: 7118. 
The Sword Song: 7119. 
Kotyubinsky, Mykhaylo: 7707. 
Intermezzo: 7708-7710. 
Kreutzer Sonata (Tolstoy): 7644. 
Kreuzlied (Crusader’s Song) 
(Vogelweide): 6659. 
Krishna-Avatar: 397. 
Krochmal: 1040. 
Krohn, Julius: 7406. 
Krylov, J. A.: 7474-7477. 
The Quartette: 7474. 
The Cat and the Nightingale: 
7476. 
Kshatriya: 291. 
Kublai Khan: 160. 
Kubla Khan (Coleridge): 9111. 
Kufa: 624. 
Kuprin, A: 7661-7666. 
In the Animal Cage: 7662- 
7666. 
Kurds: 643. 
Kurucz Poetry: 7295. 
Kushagrass: 381. 


7116- 


Laborers in the Vineyard, The: 
976. 

Labors of Hercules, The Twelve: 
1175-1179. 

Lactantius, Lucius Caelius: 3518. 

Ladies’ Valley, Description of 
(Boccaccio): 3963-3965. 

Lady Alda’s Dream: 4707- 
4709. 

Lady Constance (Chaucer) : 8186- 
8188. 
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Lady from the Sea, The (Ibsen): 
7982. 

Lady Geraldine’s Courtship (E. 
B. Browning): 9561; 9565. 
Lady-love, His (Carew): 8581. 
Lady of the Lake, The (Scott): 

9141-9145. 
Lady of the Tree: 4709. 
Lady Pam: 223. 
Lady Selvaggia Vergiolesi, To 
His (Cino da Pistoia): 3894. 
Lady’s Tomb, His (Ronsard): 
5682. 
Laelius: 2707; 2709. 
Laestrygonians, The: 1223. 
La Fayette, Madame de: 5731- 
5739. 
The Princess of Cleves: 5732- 
5739. 
La Fontaine, Jean de: 5769-5797. 
Fables: 5773. 
The Man and His Image: 
5775. 
The Oak and the Reed: 5776. 
The Animal Sick of the 
Plague: 5777-5780. 
The Lion in Love: 5780- 
5782. 
The Dairywoman and the 
Pot of Milk: 5782. 
The Curate and the Corpse: 
5783-5785. 
Death and the Dying: 5785- 
5787. 
The Wolf and the Hunter: 
5787-5789. 
The Two Doves: 5789-5792. 
The Schoolboy, the Pedant, 
and the Owner of a Gar- 
den: 5792. 
The Monkey and the Cat: 
5793. 
The Kite and the Nightin- 
gale: 5794. 
The Mogul’s Dream: 5795- 
5797. 
La Gaviota (Fernan Caballero): 
5179-5188. 
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Lakman: 670. 

Lakshman’s Departure: 446. 

L’ Allegro (Milton): 8668-8674. 

Lamaism: 331. 

Lamartine: 6347-6351. 
Fénelon: 5979; 5984. 
Girondisis: 6349. 

Robespierre: 6197 - 6199; 
6200. 
Desmoulins: 6201. 
Danton: 6206-6208. 
Madame _ Roland: 
6215. 
Mirabeau: 6127-6219. 
Madame de Stael: 6226. 
Far from the World: 6351. 

Lamb, Charles: 9215-9232. 

Translations from Catullus: 
2985-2987 ; 2988-2991; 2994; 
2995. 

Dream Children: 
9220-9224. 
Mrs. Batile’s Opinions on 

Whist: 9225-9232. 

Lamb, The (Blake): 9053. 

Lamennais, Hughes Félicité 
Robert de: 6388. 

Lamentation of Constance from 
King John (Shakespeare): 


6209- 


A Revery: 


Lament for Bion (Moschus): 
2207-2210. 
Lament of Count Sancho: 4696. 
Lament of Gudrun over Sigurd 
Dead: 7757-7768. 
Laments: (See ELEGrmms.) 
Egypt: 763-768. 
Hebrew: 881-882. 
Greece: 2202-2205; 2207 - 
2210. 
Rome: 3160-3172; 3811-3812. 
Sweden: 7919. 
England: 8258; 8480; 9141. 
America: 9664-9667; 9753 - 
9756. 
Land of Beulah, etc.: 8651-8656. 
Land of Drunkenness (Wang 
Chi): 226. 
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Landor, Walter Savage: 9200. 
The Gentle Soul: 4504. 

Lang, Andrew: 9626. 
Francois Villon, Sonnet to: 5582. 


His Lady’s Tomb (Ronsard): 


5682. 
Roses (Ronsard): 5683. 
Langland, William: 8149-8154. 
Piers Plowman, The Vision 
Concerning: 8149-8154. 
Languages: 
Japanese: 9-10. 
Chinese: 163-165. 
Sanskrit: 292-294. 
Arabic: 558. 
Persian: 646-648. 
Egyptian: 733-736. 
Phoenician: 823. 
Syriac: 830. 
Hebrew: 859-860. 
Greek: 1090-1091. 
Latin: 2553-2559. 
Italian: 3750-3751. 
Spanish: 4684-4686. 
Portuguese: 5205-5206. 
French: 5368-5370. 
German: 6532-6535 
Hungarian: 7274-7275. 
Finnish: 7367-7368. 
Russian: 7426-7430; 7470. 
Yugoslavian: 7696; 7698. 
Scandinavian: 7749. 
Norwegian: 7947. 
English: 8105, 8133; 8138- 
8141; 8144-8145. 
Langue de si: 5369. 
Langue de ya: 5369. 
Langue d’oc: 5369. 
Langue d’oil: 5369. 
Liocoén: 1210. 
Laocoén from Afneid (Vergil): 
3040. 
Laodamia: 1194, 
Laokoén (Lessing): 6761-6765. 
Lao-Tse: 198-201. 
Lares: 2544. 
_Lark and Her Young Ones, The: 
1416. 
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La Rochefoucauld: 5739-5743. 
Maxims: 5740-5743. 

Larra, To (Zorrilla): 5177. 

Lasca, Il. (See Grazzini.) 

Las Casas, Bartolomeo de: 4772- 

4775. 
Relation of the First Voyage: 
4772-4775. 

Last Knight, The: 6672. 

Last Leaf, The (Holmes): 9711. 

Last Sonnet (Keats): 9196. 

Latin (language): 2553-2559. 

Latin Language, On The (Varro): 
2952. 

Latin Literature (Outline of): 
2560-2566. 

Latin Literature (in England): 
8109. 

Latium: 2426. 

La Trappe, Abbé de (Saint Si- 
mon): 5998. 

Laube, Heinrich: 7203. 

L’Augellino Bel Verde (Gozzi): 
4391-4396. 

Laura in Death, To (Petrarch): 
3937-3939. 

Laura in Life, To (Petrarch): 
3931-3937. 

Laura’s Death (Petrarch) : 3937. 

Laura, Vengeance on (Petrarch): 
3942. 

Laurel, A Slip of (Menzini) : 4507. 

Laurin, oder Der Kleine Rosen- 
garten (Lauren, or The Little 
Rosegarden): 6605. 

Lausus, Death of (Vergil): 3060. 

Law of Life (Arrian) : 2271-2273. 

Law, Oral and Written: 944. 

Lawyer and Philosopher Con- 
tnasted (Plato): 2087-2089. 

Layamon: 8144-8146. 
Brut: 8144-8146. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel, The 
(Scott): 9136-9138. 

Lazarillo de Tormes (Mendoza): 
4856—-4858. 

Lazy Valet, The (Madame de 
Sévigné): 5755-5757. 
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Learned Women, The (Moliére): 
5813-5830. 

Lear of the Steppes, A (Turgenev): 
7585. 

Leaves of Grass (Whitman): 
9789-9791. 

Leaves, The: 27. 

Lecky, W. E. H.: 9309. 

L’Ecole des Femmes (Moliére): 
5803. 

L’Ecole des Maris (Moliére): 
5802. 

Legend of Good Women, 
(Chaucer): 8168-8171. 

Legend of Rabbi Ben Levi, The 
(Longfellow): 9733-9735. 

LEGENDS: 
Japan: 18. 
India: 334-341. 
Egypt: 761; 778-799. 
Greece: 2412-2413. 
Rome: 2427-2433. 
Medieval: 3671-3706; 4117- 

4119, 

Spain: 4743-4752. 

L’ Homme Qui Rit (Hugo): 6345. 

Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm: 
7237-7239. 

Le Misanthrope (Moliére) : 5858- 
5878. 

Lenore (Birger): 6809-6818. 

Lenten Sermons (Massillon): 
5972-5973. 

Leon, Moses de: 997; 999. 


The 


Leonarda (Bjérnson): 8041- 
8042. 

Leonora d’Este. (See Este, 
Leonora.) 


Leonora de Sa (Cortereal) : 5290- 
5298. 
Leopardi, Giacomo: 4528-4531; 
4591. 
To Italy: 4530. 
Tu Sylvia: 4531. 
Wayer of Prometheus: 4591- 
4598. 
Dialogue Between Nature and a 
Soul: 4698-4603. 
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Leopardi (Continued).- 

Canticle of the Wild Cock: 
4603-4606. 

Dialogue Between a Vendor of 
Almanacs and a Passer-by: 
4606-4608. 

Thoughts: 4608-4610. 

Lepidus: 2470. 
Lepidus, Disgrace of (Pater- 

culus): 3239. 

Lermontov: 7512-7522. 

The Demon: 7514-7518. 

Mtsyri: 7518-7522. 

Lesage, Alain René: 6032-6061. 

Gil Blas: 6035-6061. 

Lesbia’s Inconstancy (Catullus): 

2987. 

Lesbia, To (Catullus): 

2987. 

Les Femmes Savanies (Moliére): 

5813-5830. 

Les Misérables (Hugo): 6313- 

6338. 

Les Précieuses Ridicules (Mo- 

liére): 5804-5813. 

Lesser Epics: (Ste NARRATIVE 

POEMS.) 

Lesser Testament (Villon): 5583- 

5585. 

Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim: 
6731-6794. 

Names: 6735. 

Thunder: 6736. 

Miss Sara Sampson: 6736- 
6740. 

Minna von Barnhelm: 6740- 
6761. 

Laokoén: 6761-6765. 

Dramatic Notes: 6765-6767. 

Emilia Galotti: 6767-6775. 

Nathan the Wise: 6776-6794. 

L’état, c’est moi: 5344. 

Let Me not to the Marriage of True 
Minds (Shakespeare): 8472. 
Letter to Chesterfield (Johnson): 

8985. 

LETTERS: 
Greece: 2215-2217. 


2986; 
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Letters (Continued): 

Latin: 2866-2871; 2915-2921; 
3098-3100; 3142-3149; 3172- 
3175; 3312; 3340 - 3344; 
3434-3454; 3497-3501. 

Italy: 4533-4534; 4614. 

Spain: 4655; 4777-4779; 4854. 

Portugal: 5214-5215. 

France: 5674; 5743 — 5762; 
6084; 6201. 

Germany: 6711-6716; 6977- 
6980. 

England: 8256; 8962-8968; 
8969-8973; 8986; 9525. 
Letters of Pliny the Younger: 

3434-3454. 

Letters (Petrarch): 3915-3925. 
Leuconoe (Horace): 3079. 
Levana (Richter): 7076-7081. 
Levana and Our Ladies of Sorrow 

(De Quincey): 9243-9250. 

Lever, Charles James: 9531. 
Leviticus, XIX, 2-18: 898. 
Lhassa: 332. 

Liao Chai Chih I: 250. 

Libation - Bearers (Aeschylus): 

1501. 

Liberator, The: 9674. 
Library, The (Voltaire): 6129. 
Libri ab Urbe Condita (Livy): 

3191-3214. 

Licinian Rogations: 2450. 
Licinius, To (Horace): 3109. 
Liege: 3578. 

Liegeman: 3578. 

Lieh-Tse: 204-209. 

Li Fang: 274. 

Life, His Own (Pliny the Young- 

er): 3452. 

Life in Algiers (Cervantes): 

4877-4889. 

Life in Ancient India (Spier): 

328. 

Life Is Like a Boat: 15. 
Life of Marianne, The (Mari- 

vaux): 6062-6065. 

Lifting of Mine Hands: 1018. 
Lightning, The: 16. 
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Light of Asia (Arnold): 303-311; 
315-319; 320-325; 326; 9626. 
Light of the Lord (Crescas): 984. 
Lines on the Monument of 
Giuseppe Mazzini (Swin- 
burne): 9622. 
Lines Written in Early Spring 
(Wordsworth): 9097. 
Linnaeus, Carl: 7899. 
Linus: 1249, 
Lion, The Epic of the (Hugo): 
6268. 
Lion Gate, The: 1096. 
Lion in Love, The (La Fontaine): 
5780-5782. 
Li Po: 231-233. 
Lipsius, Justus: 3222-3225. 
Life of Seneca: 3222-3225. 
Th Sao (Chu Yuan): 219. 
Li Shih-Chen: 278. 
Insuarte of Greece: 4839-4841. 
Literary Influence of Academies 
(Arnold): 98362-9365. 
Litiganis, The (Racine): 5892- 
5912. 
Thttle Flowers (St. Francis): 
3755-3758. 
Little Geste of Robin Hood: 8248. 
Liu Heng: 222. 
Livius Andronicus: 
Odyssey: 2573. 
Livy (Titus Livius): 3189-3214. 
Inbri ab Urbe Condiia: 3191- 
3214. 
Hannibal: 3195. 
Hanno, Speech of: 3196. 
Titus Manlius, Exploit of: 
3197-3199. 
Disaster at Caudium: 3199. 
Hannibal's Passage Through 
the Alps: 3208-3214. 
Inza (Turgenev): 7589-7597. 
Lo! as the Potter: 1012. 
Lobeira, Vasco: 4792-4837. 
Amadis of Gaul: 4794-4837. 
Locke, John: 8736-8739. 
Essay Concerning Human Un- 
derstanding: 8737-8739. 


2573. 
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Locks of Berenice, The (Catul- 
lus): 2980. 
Logau, Friedrich von: 6703. 
Lohengrin: 6638-6641. 
Loki: 7733-7738. 
Lomaharshana: 408. 
Lombards: 3708; 6493-6497. 
Lomonosov, M. V.: 7460-7462. 
Evening Meditations: 7460- 
7462. 
London, Great Fire in (Evelyn): 
8731-8736. 
Longfellow, H. W.: 9712-9739. 
The Luck of Edenhall (Uh- 
land): 7183-7135. 
The Casile by the Sea (Uh- 
land): 7135. 
As a Fond Mother: 9715. 
Evangeline: 9717-9725. 
Hiawatha: 9725-9728. 
The Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish: 9728. 
The Legend of Rabbi ben Levi: 
9733-9735. 
Hymn to the Night: 9736. 
My Lost Youth: 9736-9738. 
Victor and Vanquished: 9738. 
Challenge of Thor: 7730. 
Saga of King Olaf: 7730; 
7775-7777. 
Tegner’s Drapa: 7742-7744. 
Thangbrand the Priest: 7775- 
7777. 
Children of the Lord’s Supper: 
7908-7914. 
Longing for Death (Novalis): 
7093-7095. 
Longinus: 2329. 
Longus: 2364-2398. 
Loves of Daphne and Chloe: 
2364-2398. 
Lonnrot, Elias: 7385-7397; 7403. 
Lope de Vega (Lope Felix de 
Vega Carpio): 5055-5085; 
5162-5164. 
The Brook: 5057. 
On the Death of His Wife and 
Son: 5058. 
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Lope de Vega (Continued): 

New Mode of Play Writing. 
5059. 

The Discrete Revenge: 5061- 
5068. 

The Certain for the Doubtful: 
5068-5070. 

The Steel of Madrid: 5070—- 
5072. 

The Life of the Valiant Ces- 
pedes: 5072-5078. 

Arauca Domado (The Con- 


quest of Arauco): 5078- 
5085. 
Autos (Sacred Comedies): 


5085. 

Lord and the Lady’s Glove, The 
(Margaret of Navarre): 5625~ 
5627. 

Lord of All, The: 1017. 

Lord of the Isles, The (Scott): 
9146-9149. 

Lorelei (Heine): 7158. 

Lorenzo the Magnificent. (See 
Medici, Lorenzo de’.) 

Lorris, Guillaume de: 5525-5527. 
Roman de la Rose: 5525-5527. 

Lost Hopes: 17. 

Lo Stivale (Giusti): 4535. 

Lost Leader, The (R. Browning): 
9583. 

Lost Manuscript, The (Freytag): 
7217. 

Lost Tribes, Ten: 846. 

Lotus-Eaters: 1219. 

Louis VI (The Fat): 5326. 

Louis VII: 3640; 5327. 

Louis VIII: 5327. 

Louis IX. (See St. Louis.) 

Louis X: 5329. 

Louis XI: 53383. 

Louis XI, Last Days of (Com- 
mines): 5565-5576. 

Louis XII: 5335. 

Louis XIV: 5342-5347; 5685. 
Age of: 5728 et seq. 

Louis XIV, Anecdote of (Mme. 
de Sévigné): 5753. 
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Louis XV: 5347. 

Louis XVI: 5350. 

Louis XVIII: 5358. 

Louis Napoleon: 5361. 

Louis Philippe I: 5359. 

Louis the Pious (Le Débon- 
naire): 5322. 

Love and Intrigue (Schiller): 
7002. 

Love and to His Lady, To (Co- 
lonne): 3774-3776. 

Love for God’s Creatures (St. 
Francis): 3759. 

Love in Reason (Gongora): 5160. 

Love in Spring, His (Carew): 
8579. 

Lovelace, Richard: 8586-8589. 
Lucasta, To: 8587. 
To Althea from Prison: 8587. 
Song: 8588. 

Love of King David and Fair 
Bethsabe (Peele): 8407-8410. 

Love, On His Own (Catullus): 
2996. 

Love, On (Plato): 2089-2092. 

Lover and Lady (Dalcamo): 
3765-3771. 

Lover, Samuel: 9530. 

Lover’s Petition, The (Catullus): 
2995. 

Lover, The (Theocritus): 2192- 


2194, 

Love’s Labor’s Lost (Shake- 
speare): 8476. 

Love’s Tyranny (Morungen): 


6651. 
Love, the Minstrel (Redi): 4505. 
Love Verses (Latin): 2597-2598. 
Lowell, James Russell: 9739- 
9762. 
Fable for Critics: 9701. 
Biglow Papers: 9743-9745 
The Vision of Sir Launfal: 
9745-9749, 
Summer: 9746-9748. 
Winter: 9748. 
To the Dandelion: 9750-9753. 
Threnodia: 9753-9756. 
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Lowell (Continued): 

Reading: 9756. 

Cambridge Thirty Years Ago 
from Fireside Travels: 9758- 
9762. 

Lucan, Death of (Tacitus): 3293. 
Lucan (Marcus Annaeus Lu- 

canus): 3292-3306. 

Pharsalia: 3293-3306. 
Cato’s Address to the Ro- 

man Soldiers: 3295-3297. 

Crossing the Rubicon: 3297- 

3299. 

Sea-fight, A: 3299-3306. 
Lucasta, To (Lovelace): 8587. 
Lucian: 2286-2327. 

Dialogues of the Gods: 2288- 
2295. 

Dialogues of the Sea Gods: 
2295-2297. 

Dialogues of the Dead: 2297. 

Zeus the Tragedian: 2303. 

Zeus Convicted: 2303-2314. 

Ferry-Boat, The: 2314-2327. 

Lucilius, Gaius: 2718-2720. 

Definition of Virtue: 2720. 

Luck Flower, The: 3687. 
Luck of Edenhall, The (Uhland): 

7133-7135. 

Lucretius: 2956; 2957-2977. 

On the Nature of Things: 2960- 
2977. 

Invocation to Venus: 2965- 
2967. 

Blindness of Love: 2968-2969. 

Sacrifice of Iphigenia: 2969- 
2970. 

Epicurus: 2970-2971. 

Wanderer in the Fields of the 
Muses: 2971-2972. 

Ambition and Luxury: 2972. 

Differences in Form of Begin- 
nings of Things: 2974. 

Those Who Fear to Die: 2975- 
2977. 

Lucretius (Tennyson): 2957- 


2960. 
Ludwigslied: 6541. 
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Leon, Luis Ponce de: 4786. 
Cloudless Night: 4787. 

Luria, Isaac: 997. 

Lustads, The (Camoens) + 5238- 
5280. 

Lusitanians. (See Lusiads.) 

Iutheran Fool, Of the Great 
(Murner): 6688. 

Luther, Martin: 6675; 6685. 

A Mighty Fortress Is Our God: 
6680. 
Table-Talk: 6682. 

Luzury (Juvenal): 3419. 

Luzzato, Moses Chayyim: 1039. 

Lycidas (Milton): 8680-8688. 

Lycistrata, The (Aristophanes): 

1780. 
Lycophron (Herodotus): 1817- 
1821. 
Lydia, To (Horace): 3105. 
Lyly, John: 8283-8287, 
Euphues, The Anatomy of Wit: 
8284-8826. 
Alexander and Campaspe: 
8286-8287. 

Lyrics: (See also BALLaps; 
Batuata; ELEcrES; Hymns; 
IpyLus; OpEs; Sones; Son- 
NETS; etc.) 

Japan: 15-18; 19-21; 22-27. 
China: 220; 233. 

India: 523-525. 

Hebrew: 909-914; 941. 
Greece: 1405-1466. 


Rome: 2984-2997; 3066- 
3128; 3319-8337; 3555- 
3557; 3562-3566. 

Italy: 3762-3780; 3791- 
3812; 3888-3907; 3927- 
3946; 3952-3954; 3992- 
3998; 4006-4023; 4024— 
4030; 4278-4282; 4504- 
4516. 

Spain: 4762; 4768; 4776- 
4791; 5057-5059; 5158- 
5164; 5173-5178. 

Portugal: 5212-5214; 5280- 


5288; 5302-5304. 
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Lyrics (Continued): 
France: 5476 et seq; 5577- 
5608; 5613-5615; 5678; 
5682; 5683; 6013-6017; 
6253-6268; 6351; 6353; 
6358; 6366-6367. 
Germany: 6643; 6649-6668; 
6680; 6690; 6703; 6721- 
6724; 6735; 6898-6912; 
7013-7023; 7139-7161; 7203- 
7207; 7209-7211. 
Hungary: 7299; 7303; 7304; 
7311; 7317; 7326; 7340; 
7349, 
Finland: 7380-7385; 7405. 
Russia: 7460; 7473; 7497- 
7505; 7518; 7567-7571; 
7649-7650. 
Poland: 7672. 
Czechoslovakia: 7682. 
Yugoslavia: 7697-7698. 
Ukrania: 7707-7710. 
Denmark: 7863. 
England: 8263-8266; 
8271; 8295-8297; 
8340; 8474-8477; 
8546; 8563-8591; 
8688; 8749-8756; 
9082; 9139-9141; 
9146; 9175; 
9193-9198; 9860; 9542- 
9544; 9553-9560; 9584; 
9594-9600; 9617; 9621; 
9622. 
America: 9280-92938; 9664— 
9671; 9687; 9705-9707; 
9711; 9715; 9735-9739; 
9750-9756. 
Lysander (Plutarch) : 2223-2242. 
Lysias: 1960. 


8267- 
8337— 
8542- 
8663— 
9051-— 
9142- 
9181-9190; 


M 
Mabuchi: 138. 
Macaronic Words (Poland): 
7673. 


Macaulay, T. B.: 93809-9320. 
Essay on Lord Byron: 9168- 
9171. 
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Macaulay (Continued): 

The Perfect Historian from 
History of England: 9310- 
9314. 

Comparison of Addison, Vol- 
taire, and Swift from Essay 
on Addison: 9318~9320. 

Horatius: 2437-2442. 

Virginia: 2446. 

Macbeth (Shakespeare): 8484. 
Macbeth’s Irresolution: 8484. 
Maccabees: 1031. 

Maccabees, Second, VI: 934. 
MacFlecknoe (Dryden): 8746- 

8747. 

Machar, J. S.: 7688-7690. 

Magdalen: 7689-7690. 


Machiavelli, Niccolo: + 4185- 
4231. 

Castruccio Castracani: 4192- 
4204. 


History of Florence: 4204-4220. 
Prince, The: 4220-4231. 

MacPherson, James: 8837. 
Fingal: 8837. 

Madach: 7357-7359. 

The Tragedy of Man: 7357- 
7359. 

Madame de Longueville’s De- 
spair (Madame de Sévigné): 
5757. 

Madrid, Life in (Gongora) : 5160. 

Madrigal: 3894; 3942. 

Maecenas’ Birthday, For (Hor- 
ace): 3112. 

Maecenas, Gaius: 3001; 3070- 
3074. 

Maecenas Sick, To (Horace): 
3073. 

Maecenas, To (Horace): 3103. 

Maffei, Scipione: 4405. 

Merope: 4405. 

Magdalen (Machar): 7689-7690. 

Maggio (Politian): 4028-4030. 

Magico Prodigioso (Calderon): 
5145-5154. 

Magi, The: 658. 

Magna Carta: 8069. 
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Magnificat: 8229. 
Magyar (language): 7274-7275; 
7308 


Magyar Nobleman, The (Petéfi): 
7340. 

Magyars, The: 7274. 

Mahabharata: 347; 461-512. 

Maharajah: 413. 

Mahat: 357. 

Mahdis: 606. 

Mahmud: 297. 

Mahomet: 565-573. 

Maiden from the Sea, The: 7369- 
7377, 

Maiden Speaks, The (Goethe): 
6905. 

Maiden’s Lament, The (Schil- 
ler): 7017. 

Maid’s Tragedy, The (Beau- 
mont and Fletcher): 8554- 
8556. 

Maimonides, Moses: 948; 983; 
992. 

Maintenon, Madame de (Saint- 
Simon): 6000-6002. 

Maistre, Joseph Marie, Comte 
de: 6387. 

Making of Master Messerin, Of 
the (Filippo): 3776. 

Makura-Kotoba: 11. 

Makura Zoshi: 93. 

Malavika and Agnimitra: 519; 
525. 

Malory, Sir Thomas: 

8216-8228. 
Morte @’ Arthur: 8217-8228. 

Man and His Image, The (La 
Fontaine): 5775. 

Manasara: 355. 

Manes: 2544. 

Manilian Law, In Support of the 
Proposed (Cicero): 2787-2797. 

Manlawiyah: 683. 

Man-Lion Avatar: 392. 

Manlius, M.: 2451. 

Manners and Customs: 

Japan: 60. 
Greece: 1109-1113. 


3588 ; 
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Manners (Continued): 
Persia: 1862-1863. 
Babylonia: 1863-1864. 
Massagetae: 1864-1865. 
Amazons: 1865-1867. 
Thrace: 1867. 
Rome: 2495-2510. 
Italy: 3575-3601. 
France: 6455-6471. 
Iceland: 7809-7810. 
Man of the Town, The (Addison): 
8806-8809. 
Manon Lescaut (Abbé Prévost): 
6066. 
Mansur, Abdul Kasim. (See 
Ferdusi.) 
Mantra: 375; 380. 
Manu, Code of: 349-351. 
Manuel, Juan: 4764-4767. 
Count Lucanor: 4764-4766. 
Manuel, Nikolus: 6689. 
Man Who Laughs, The (Hugo): 
6345. 
Manzoni, Alessandro: 
4527; 4539-4588. 
Fifth of May: 4523. 
Adelchi: 4524-4526; 4527. 
Carmagnola: 4526. 
I Promessi Sposit (The Be- 
trothed): 4539-4588. 
Marathon: 644. 
Marathonian Bull, The: 1177. 
Marcelinus, Ammianus: 3524. 
Marcellus, For Marcus Claudius 
(Cicero): 2804-2808. 
March (Ovid): 3154-3155. 
Marco Visconti (Grossi): 3582- 
3584; 3593-3600; 3615-3623; 
4588-4590. 
Margaret of Navarre: 
5629. 
Heptameron: 5613; 5615-5629. 
Anecdote of King Francis, 
An: 5618-5621. 
Fright of Two Inquisitive 
Monks, The: 5621. 
Thrifty Widow, The: 5622- 
5625. 


4519- 


5611- 


INDEX 


Margaret of Navarre (Contin- 
ued): 
Lord and the Lady’s Glove, 
The: 5625-5627. 
Wife’s Recovery, The: 5627. 

Margaret of Navarre, Letter t 
(Marot): 5676. 

Margites: 1378. 

Maria Theresa: 5348. 

Marie Antoinette: 5351. 

Marie of France: 5420-5435; 

5768. 
The Lay of Graelent: 5422- 
5435. 
Marino, Gian Battista: 4500- 
4502. 
Adonis: 4500-4502. 
The Death—Canto XVIII: 
4501-4502. 
Marion Delorme (Hugo): 6270. 
Marivaux, Pierre Carlet de 
Chamblain de: 6061-6065. 
Vie de Marianne (Life of 
Marianne): 6062-6065. 

Marketplace at Odense (Ander- 
sen): 7881-7883. 

Mark-grafen (Margraves) : 5317. 

Marlowe, Christopher: 8420- 

8444, 
Tamburlaine the Great: 8421. 
The Jew of Malta: 8423-8425. 
Edward IT: 8425-8428. 
Faustus: 8428-8444. 

Marmion (Scott): 9138-9141. 

Marmontel: 6138. 

Marot, Clement: 5673-5678. 
Letter to the King: 5674- 
_ 5676. 

Letter to Margaret of Navarre: 
5676. 
The Laugh of Madame d’Al- 
bret: 5677. 
To a Lady Who Wished to See 
the Poet: 5677. 
Epigram on Love: 5677. 
Old-time Love: 5678. 
Marriage (Taylor): 8628-8630. 
Marriage (Hesiod): 1385. 


INDEX 


Marriage in Heaven (Sweden- 
borg): 7902-7906. 
Marriage of Figaro, The (Beau- 
marchais): 6021-6030. 
Marriage (Rome): 25038-2505. 
Marriages Made in Heaven: 975. 
Marryat, Frederick: 9530. 
Mars: 1127; 2538. 
Martel, Charles: 608; 5316. 
Martelli, Pietro Jacopo: 4404. 
Martial, Death of (Pliny): 3321. 
Martial (Marcus Valerius Mar- 
tialis): 3319-3337. 
Epigrams: 3325-3337. 
Country House, A: 3330. 
Xenia: 3337. 
Martins (White): 8969-8973. 
Maruts: 377. 
Mary Magdalen (Hebbel): 7222. 
Mary Stuart (Schiller): 7050. 
Masks to Comedy, From (Gol- 
doni) : 4373-4376. 
Masques: 8546-8551; 
8690. 
Massagetaean Customs (Hero- 
dotus) : 1864-1865. 
Massillon, Jean Baptiste: 5971- 
5975. 
The Small Number of the 
Saved: 5973. 
Blessed Are They That Mourn: 
5975. 
Petit Caréme: 5972. 
Grand Caréme: 5973. 
Master Thaddeus (Mickiewicz): 
7675-7676. 
Masuccio of Salerno: 4262. 
Materia Medica (China): 278. 
Mather, Cotton: 8759. 
Mather, Increase: 8759. 
Matthieu de Long, Letter to 
(Petrarch): 3924. 

Matius Gaius: 2915-2921. 
Cicero, Letier to: 2918-2921. 
Matius, Letter to (Cicero): 2915- 

2918. 
Maiti’s Mill (Aho): 7419-7423. 
Maximian: 2482. 
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Maximilian I (Holy Roman Em- 
pire): 6672. 
Teuerdank: 6672-6673. 
Maxms: (See also Eprarams.) 
China: 261. — 
Hebrew: 971-973. 
France: 5740-57438; 6130- 
6131. 
America: 9000-9011. 
Maxims (Talmudic): 971. 
Maximus, Valerius: 3242. 
Memorable Doings and Say- 
ings: 3242. 
Maya: 412. 
May (Alfonso): 4762. 
May (Folgore): 3897. 
May (Ovid): 3157-3160. 
May (Politian): 4028-4030. 
May Festival (Vogelweide) : 6661. 
Mayor of Zalamea, The (Cal- 
deron): 5114-5139. 
May Song (Goethe): 6910. 
Mazarin, Cardinal (France): 
5342. 
Mazzini, Giuseppi: 3738; 4610. 
Duties of Man: 4621-4629. 
God: 4622-4624. 
Italy: 46244626. 
Womankind: 4626-4629. 
Bonaparte and Byron: 4629. 
Mazzini, Lines on the Monu- 
ment of (Swinburne): 9622. 
Meassefim: 1041. 
Measure for Measure (Shake- 
speare): 8482. 
Medea: 1162-1164. 
Medea (Seneca, L. A.): 3226- 
3228. 
Medical Jurisprudence (China): 
276. 
Medici, Catherine de’: 5337 et 
seq. 
Medici Family, Story of the 
(Hallam): 3732-3736. 
Medici, Lorenzo de’: 4003. 
Sonnets: 4006-4008. 
Selve d’Amere: 4008. 
Ambra: 4009. 
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Medici, Lorenzo de’ (Continued) : 
Corinto: 4010. 
Nencia di Barderino: 4011- 
4016. 
Canto Carnascialesco: 4016- 
4020. 
Ballata: 4020-4023. 
Medina: 570. 
Medinat Annabi: 570. 
Meditations, The (M. Aurelius): 
3501-3511. 
Medusa: 1155. 
Mehrab: 598. 
Meijnoun and Laila, Misfor- 
tunes of: 678, 681. 
Meissen, Heinrich von: 6667. 
Meistersingers: 6665-6668. 
Meisiersinger von Niirnderg, Die 
(Wagner): 7262. 
Melanchthon, Philipp: 6686. 
Meleager: 1165. 
Melic Poetry (Greece): 1418. 
Metoprama: (See alsy Tra- 
GEDY.) 
Italy: 4845-4372. 
Melusina: 3691-3695. 
Memnon: 1205. 
Mewmorrs: (See also AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY.) 
Italy (Cellini): 4055-4106. 
France (St. Simon): 5996- 
6008; (Rousseau): 6146. 
Memoirs (Alfieri): 4407 et seq. 
Memoirs (Cellini): 4063-4106. 
Memoirs (Joinville): 3654-3666. 
Memoirs (Saint-Simon): 5998- 
6008. 
Memorabilia (Xenophon): 2022- 
2039. 
Memorable Doings and Sayings 
(Maximus): 3242. 
Memories (Steele): 8798-8802. 
Memphite Period: 737. 
Men: 583. 
Menaechmi 
2628. 
Mena, Juan de: 4769. 
‘ancius: 184-185. 


(Plautus): 2622- 
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Mencius or Mong-tse: 189-190. 
Mendelssohn, Moses: 1039. 
Mendoza, Don Diego Hurtado 
de: 4852-4858. 
History of the War of Granada: 
4855. 
Lazarillo de Tormes: 4853; 
4856-4858. 
Mendoza, Epistle to (Boscan): 
4777-4779. 
Menelaus: 1190; 1212. 
Menelik: 559. 
Meneptha: 738. 
Menippean  Satires 
2948-2952. 
Menippus Interrogates Cerberus 
Concerning the Demeanor of 
Socrates (Lucian): 2299-2303. 
Mennes, Sir John: 8582. 
Sir John Suckling’s Cam- 
paign: 8582. 
Mensheviks: 7437. 
Menzini, Benedetto: 4503 ; 4506- 
4507. 
Laurel, A Slip of: 4507. 
Merchant of Venice (Shake- 
speare): 8508-8518. 
Mercury: 1127. 
Merezhkovski, K. D.: 7647. 
Merope (Alfieri): 4436-4454. 
Merope (Maffei): 4405. 
Merovingians: 5314. 
Merseburg Incantations: 6536. 
Messala (Tibullus): 3120. 
Messalla, Marcus Valerius: 3001. 
Messer Ugolino, Of (Filippo): 
3777. 
Messias (Messiah) (Klopstock): 
6716-6721. 
Metamorphoses (Ovid): 3175- 
3188. 

Meta. (See Moller, Margaret.) 
Metastasio (Pietro Bonaventura 
Trapassi): 4348-4372. 
Olimpiade: 4353; 4856-4358. 
Attilio Regolo: 4358-4361. 

Achille in Sciro: 4361-4872. 
Metempsychosis: 311-313. 


(Varro): 


INDEX 


MerricaL, Romance: (See also 
Eprcs [LEsseR].) 

Germany: 6729. 

Meung, Jean de: 5525; 5528. 
Roman de la Rose: 5525. 

Micah III, 1-8: 906. 

Michael Kohlhaas (Kleist) : 7174- 
7178. 

Michelangelo, Interest of (Cel- 
lini): 4076. 

Michelangelo (Michael Angelo 
Buonarroti): 4051-4058. 

Michelet, Jules: 6418-6430. 
The Taking of the Bastile: 

6419-6430. 

Mickiewicz, Adam: 7675-7676. 
Master Thaddeus: 7675-7676. 

Midas: 1146. 

Middle Ages: 3575. 

Middle Ages, Spirit of the 
(Herder): 6800. 

Middlemarch (Eliot) : 9493-9495. 
Unfulfilled Aspirations: 9494, 

Midrash: 946; 973-980. 

Midsummer Night's Dream, A 
(Shakespeare): 8474-8479. 

Mighty Fortress Is Our God, A 
(Martin Luther): 6680. 

Mignet, Francois: 64381. 

Miles Gloriosus (Plautus) : 2611- 
2614. 

Milesian Tales: 3248-3253. 
Ephesian Widow, The: 3249. 
Milk-maid’s Mother’s Answer, 

The (Walton): 8609. 
Milk-maid’s Song, The (Wal- 
ton): 8607. 
Millan, Life of St. (Berceo) : 4756. 
Mill, John Stuart: 9306. 
Miller, Hugh: 9306. 
Mill on the Floss, The (George 
Eliot): 9482-9492. 
Milton, John: 8657-8722. 
Ode on the Nativity: 8665- 


L’ Allegro: 8668-8674. 
Il Penseroso: 8675-8680. 
Lycidas: 8680-8688. 
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Milton (Continued): 
Comus: 8688-8690. 
Areopagitica: 8691-8696. 
Samson Agonistes: 8696-8706. 
Paradise Lost: 8706-8722. 
Satan’s Address to the Sun: 
8711-8713. 
Garden of Eden: 8713. 
Morning Hymn in Paradise: 
8714. 
Evening in Paradise: 8715- 
8719. 
Expulsion from Paradise: 
8719. 
Paradise Regained: 8722. 
Sonnets: 8660; 8664. 
Mimansa: 356; 370. 
Mimes (Greece): 2080; 2182- 
2189. 
Minamoto no Jun: 16. 
Mind of Boéthius, The (Boé- 
thius): 3551-3555. 
Minerva: 1130. 
Minna von Barnhelm (Lessing): 
6740-6761. 
Minnesang: 6644-6668. 
Minnesingers: 3623-3624; 6644; 
6647-6668. 
Minotaur, The: 1156. 
Minstrels: 3623-3624. 
Minstrel’s Curse, The (Uhland): 
7136-7139. 
Minstrel, The (Grossi): 3616. 
Minucius Felix, Marcus: 3512- 
3514. 
Octavius: 3512-3514. 
Mirabeau, Honoré-Gabriel Ri- 
quetti, Comte de: 5352; 
6215-6224. 
Benjamin Franklin (Eulogy): 
6219. 
Mirage: 16. 
Miranda, Sa de: 5212-5215. 
Mirror of Flowers: 281. 
Mirror of History: 266. 
Mirror of Perfection (St. Fran- 
cis): 3758-3762. 
Miserere (Andersen): 7885-7887. 
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Mishna: 868; 944; 945; 946; 950- 
957. 

Missi dominici: 5318. 

Miss Sara Sampson (Lessing): 
6736-6740. 

Mistress Margaret Hussey, Lines 
to (Skelton): 8259. 

Mists Dispelled (Boéthius) : 3553. 

Mitakshara: 348. 

Mithridates: 2465. 

Mithridates (Racine): 5889. 

Mob, The (Pushkin): 7502. 

Mock-Heroie Poem: 8818. 

Modest Proposal, The (Swift): 
8788. 

Mogul’s Dream, The (La Fon- 
taine): 5795-5797. 

Mohammed: 565-573. 

Mohammed Shah: 646. 

Moliére (Jean-Baptiste Poque- 

lin): 5799-5878. 


Les Précieuses Ridicules: 
5804-5813. 

Les Femmes Savantes: 5813- 
5830. 


Don Juan: 5830-5846. 
Tartuffe: 5846-5858. 
Le Misanthrope: 5858-5878. 
Moliére, Tribute to (Boileau): 
5767. 
Moller, Margaret: 6711-6716. 
Mommeen, Theodor: 7253. 
History of Rome: 7253. 
Monasticism: 3601-3612. 
Mongols: 288. 
Mong-tse. (See Mencius.) 
Monkey and the Cat, The (La 
Fontaine): 5793. 
Monogatari, Taketori: 28; 
Ise: 29; ——, Heike: 30, 111- 
113; —— Genji: 30, 74; ——, 
Yeigwa: 30, 108. 

Monsters (Hesiod): 1387. 
Montaigne, Michel Eyquem, 
Seigneur de: 5656-5668. 

Of Friendship: 5660. 
Of Repentance: 5661-5663. 
Of Education: 5663-5668. 
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Montemayor: 4861-4869. 
Diana Enamorada: 4862-4869. 
Montesquieu, Charles de Se- 
condat, Baron de la Bréde et 
de: 6083-6097. 
Spirit of Laws: 6086-6097. 
Monti, Vincenzo: 4496; 4513- 
4515. 
Aristodemus: 4497, 
Galeotto Manfredi: 4497. 
Basvigliana: 4514-4515. 
Moon, The: 16. 
Moore, Thomas: 1421; 9200. 
In Myrtle Wreathes: 1421. 
Panegyric on Anacreon: 1425. 
On Anacreon: 1426. 
Odes of Ancreon: 1427-1437. 
Translations from Catullus: 
2987; 2991-2992; 2996. 
From Tibullus: 3127. 
Moors: 610. 
Moralities: 5712; 8378-8389. 
More, Sir Thomas: 8249-8257. 
Utopia: 8250-8255. 
Richard III: 8255. 
Morgante Maggiore 
4120-4129. 
Morning Hymn in Paradise 
(Milton): 8714. 
Morning in the Life of a Land- 
lord, A (Tolstoy): 7607. 
Morning Is Dawning (Prera- 
dovic): 7697. 
Morocco: 624. 

Morris, William: 9616-9619. 
The Blue Closet: 9617-9619. 
Morte d’ Arthur (Malory): 8217- 

8228. 

Morte d’Arthur 
9547-9550. 
Morungen, Heinrich von: 6651- 

6652. 
Love’s Tyranny: 6651. 
Nay and Yea: 6652. 
The Vision: 6652. 
Moschus: 2206-2210. 
Eament for Bion: 2207-2210. 
Moses: 944. 


(Pulci): 


(Tennyson) : 
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Moses (De Vigny): 6353. 

Mother, Concerning His (St. 
Augustine): 3534-3536. 

Mother, Death of His (St. Au- 
gustine): 3542-3544. 

Mother’s Request, Ballad Made at 
(Villon): 5593-5595. 

Motley, John Lothrop: 9781- 

9787. 

The Destruction of the Spanish 
Armada from The History 
of the United Netherlands: 
9783-9787. 

Motokiyo: 81. 

Motoori Norinaga: 17; 138-140. 

Mountains in Labor, The: 1414. 

Mountebank, The: 7682. 

Mourning for One’s Parents, On: 
194, 

Mourning (Hugo): 6265. 

Mrs. Bardell and Sam from 
Pickwick Papers (Dickens): 
9405-9412. 

Mrs. Batile’s Opinions on Whist 
(Lamb): 9225-9232. 

Mtsyri (Lermontov) : 7518-7522. 

Mu’awiya: 608. 

Much Ado about Nothing (Shake- 
speare): 8476. 

Mukashi: 29. 

Mules and the Robbers, 
(Phaedrus): 3289. 

Mulock, Dinah Maria (Mrs. 
Craik): 9533. 

Murasaki no Shikibu: 30. 

Murder of the Master of St. Iago: 
4692-4695. 

Murdered Child, The, from The 
Prioress’ Tale (Chaucer) : 8194. 

Murena, In Defense of L. (Cic- 
ero): 2762-2773. 

Murides: 681. 

Murillo, Bartholomé Esteban: 
4682. 

Murner, Thomas: 6687. 

Muro Kiuso: 137. 

Murr, the Tom-cat (Hoffmann): 
7199. 


The 
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Murshid: 682. 

Muses, The: 1133. 

Muses, To the (Virag): 7304. 

Music: (India) 354; (Greek) 
1101. 

Musset, Louis Charles Alfred de: 

6354. 

To a Comrade: 6358. 
Juana: 6358. 

My Confession (Tolstoy): 7644. 

My Death (Petéfi): 7338. 

My Heart Leaps up (Words- 
worth): 9103. 

My Heart’s in the Highlands 
(Burns): 9079. 

My Last Duchess (R. Browning): 
9585. 

My Life, I Love You (Byron): 
9175. 

My Lost Youth (Longfellow): 
9736-9738. 

My Lute, Awake (Wyatt): 8264- 
8265. 


My Master (Herbert): 8572. 

My Mother's Picture (Cowper): 
9044-9047. 

My Native 
7117, 

My Recovery (Klopstock): 6723. 

My Religion (Tolstoy): 7644- 
7646. 

Myron: 1098. 

Myrrha (Politian): 4027. 

My Songs with Poison Are 
Tainted (Heine): 7259. 

Mysteries: 5711; 8370-8378. 

Mystery of the Magian Kings, 
The: 4687. 

Mysticism: (Hebrew) 995-1004; 
(Germany) 6674; (Sweden) 
7899-7906. 

My Sweetheart’s Face (Heine): 
7159. 

My Sweetheart’s Tomb (Anyos): 
7302. 

MyrTHo.ocy: 

Arabia: 559. 
Egypt: 778-799, 


Land (Korner): 
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Myrsotoey (Continued): 
Greece: 1114-1157; 1387- 
1396; 2288-2327; 2384- 
2387; 2412-2413. 
Rome: 2534-2545; 3142-3149; 
3175-3188; 3671-3706. 
Scandinavia: 7715-7749. 
Myrus (MEDIEVAL): 3671-3706. 
Wandering Jew: 3672-3675. 
Prester John: 3675-3679. 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus: 
3679-3683. 
Schamir: 3684-3687. 
Piper of Hamelin: 3687-3689. 
Bishop Hatto: 3689-3691. 
Melusina: 3691-3695. 
Fortunate Isles: 3696-3700. 
Sangreal: 3700-3702. 
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Nabob of Arcot’s Debts (Burke): 

8960-8962. 

Nachman, Moses ben: 1027. 
Nadir Shah: 297. 

Naevius, Gnaeus: 2574. 
Naga-uta; 18. 

Naiads: 1132. 

Names (Lessing): 6735. 

Naples: 3744-3748. 

Napoleon Bonaparte: 3737; 4629; 

5355-5358; 6522-6524. 

Napoleon (Madame de Stael): 

6229-6231. 

Napoleon IIT. (See Louis Na- 
poleon.) 

Naraka: 418. 

NARRATIVE PROSE: 

Greece: 1789-1792; 1803-1809; 
1813-1832; 1882-1891; 1912- 
1914; 1918-1933; 1945-1948; 
1948-1950. 

Hebrew: 883; 921-937. 

NaRRaTIVE Poems: (See also 
Batuaps, Epics, Sacas, etc.) 

China: 219-220; 235-238. 

India: 303-311; 315-325; 326; 
519-523. 

Persia: 716-722, 
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Narrative Poems (Continued): 

Greece; 2147-2166. 

Rome: 2437-2442; 2576-2578; 
3292-3306; 3311; 3313-3314; 
3315-3317; 3347. 

Italy: 4011-4016; 4117-4182; 
4284-4338. 

Spain: 4712-4734. 

Portugal: 5227-5280; 5289- 
5299. 

France: 5371-5419; 5420- 
5435; 6268-6269. 

Germany: 6537; 6541-6542; 
6543-6550; 6552; 6599-6606; 
6607-6642; 6716-6721; 6885- 
6898; 6913-6921; 7153-7156. 

Hungary: 7290-7294; 7321; 
7336; 7342-7343. 

Finland: 7385-7397. 

Russia: 7490-7497; 7514-7522 

Poland: 7675. 

Yugoslavia: 7693. 

Denmark: 7858-7860. 

England: 8110-8122; 8144; 
8171-8210; 8213; 8340- 


8368; 8469-8471; 8744- 
8746; 8837; 9047-9050; 
9136-9149; 9171; 9367- 
9371; 9550-9553; 9565; 


9572-9583; 9600-9615. 
America: 9707-9711; 9716- 
9735; 9745-9749. 
Narrenschyff, Das (Sebastian 
Brant): 6670. 
Nascimento, Francisco: 5300. 
Nash, Thomas: 8564. 
Spring Song: 8564. 
Nathan the Wise (Lessing) : 1040; 
6776-6794. 

Natural History :(England) 8968- 
8973; (America) 9650-9654. 
Natural History and Antiquities 

of Selborne, The (White) : 8969- 
8973. 
Natural History 
(Haeckel): 7255. 
Natural History (Pliny the El- 
der): 3344, 


of Creation 


INDEX 


Nature and a Soul, Dialogue Be- 
tween (Leopardi): 4598-4603. 
Naturein Men, Of (Bacon): 8320. 
Nature of Things, On the (Lu- 
cretius): 2960-2977. 
Nausicaa: 1227. 
Nausicaa (Odyssey): 1325-1328. 
Nay and Yea (Morungen): 6652. 
Neaera, To (Horace): 3095. 
Nebuchadnezzar: 813, 846. 
Nekrasov, N. G. Chernyshevski: 
7567-7571. 
Red Nose Frost: 7567-7571. 
Neledinski-Meletski, Y. A.:7473- 
T7474, 
Nelson, Life of Lord (Southey): 
9124-9125. 
Nemean Games: 1104. 
Nemean Lion, The: 1176. 
Nemesis: 1133. 
Nemesis, Plea to (Tibullus): 
3124. 
Nencia dt Barberino (Lorenzo 
de’ Medici): 4011-4016. 
Neo-Platonism: 2327-2330. 
Nepos, Cornelius: 2937-2946. 
De Viris Illustribus: 2938- 
2946. 
Hannibal, Life of: 2939-2944. 
Aiticus, Character of: 2944- 
2946. 
Neptune: 1121. 
Nereus: 1132. 
Neri: 3724-3728. 
Nero: 2475; 3221; 3242. 
Nero, Cruelties of (Tacitus): 
3386-3404. 
Nero, Golden House of (Sueto- 
nius): 3461. 
Nerva: 2478. 
Nerva, Tribute to (Pliny the 
Younger): 3438-3440. 
Nervii, Campaign Against (Cae- 
sar): 2889-2897. 
Nessus, The Shirt of: 1182. 
Nestor: 1192. 
New England Poets: 9697-9762. 
New Life (Dante): 3790-3812. 
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New Love, New Life (Goethe): 
6901. 
Newly-married Couple, The 
(Bjérnson): 8029-8041. 
Newton, Sir Isaac: 8739. 
Nibelungenlied: 6558-6599. 
Nicholas II (Russia): 7435. 
Nicholas Nickleby (Dickens): 
9440-9450. 
Niccolini, Giovanni 
4498. 
Polyxena: 4498, 
Nicomachian Ethics (Aristotle): 
2122-2128. 
Niebuhr, Barthold Georg: 7251. 
Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm: 
7249-7251. 
Thus Spake Zarathustra: 7250. 
Night Journey, The: 590. 
Night Thoughts (Young): 8830. 
Night-watch of Venus, The: 3492. 
Nihilism: 7436. 
Nithongi: 107. 
Nikki: 93. 
Ninety - ninth Sonnet (Shake- 
speare): 8471. 
Ninety-three (Hugo): 6345. 
Niptra (Pacuvius): 2585. 
Nirutka: 352. 
Nirvana: 314. 
Nisard, Désiré: 6434. 
Nishimura, Tenshu: 19. 
Bushide: 19. 
Nisus and Euryalus (Vergil): 
3048-3060. 
Nizami: 681. 
Njall, Saga of: 7821-7854. 
No: 21; 80-83. 
Noble Island: 3699. 
Nones: 2552. 
Norito: 118. 
Norman Conquest: 8066-8067. 
Norman Conquest of England 
(Thierry): 6399-6404. 
Norseman, The: 7713. 
Norton, Thomas: 8400. 
Ferrex and Porrex: 8402-8404. 
Norway: 7945-8055. 


Battista: 
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Norwegian (language): 7947. 
Norwegians, The: 7945-7947. 
Norwegian Society, The: 7947. 
No Shibai: 85. 
No Shikibu, Murasaki: 30. 
Notker Germanicus: 6550. 
Notre Dame de Paris (Hugo): 
6299-6312. 
Nowvelle Héloise, La (Rousseau): 
6175-6177. 
Novalis (Friedrich von Harden- 
berg): 7092-7097. 
Longing for Death: 7093-7095. 
Heinrich von Ofterdingen: 7096. 
NOVELS: 
Japan: 30; 35-40; 73. 
China: 248-250; 253. 
Greece: 2336-2364; 2364- 
2398; 2399-2414. 
Latin: 3253-3276; 3470-3491. 
Italy: 4261-4265; 4539-4591, 
Spain: 4764-4767; 4792-4870; 
4893-5051; 5178-5188. 
France: 5476-5500 (See Fabli- 
aux); 5629-5655; 5732-5739; 
5985-5993; 6031-6082; 6232- 
6239; 6298-6346; 6363-6365; 
6363-6386; 6443-6481. 
Germany: 6704-6707; 6726; 
6862-6880; 7081-7088; 7095- 
7106; 7179; 7196-7199; 7202; 
7207-7219. 
Hungary: 7310-7311; 7329- 
7335; 7350. 
Finland: 7408; 7418. 
Russia: 7471; 7539-7559; 7561- 
7566; 7586-7646; 7656-7661. 
Poland: 7678-7681. 
Yugoslavia: 7699-7701. 
Bulgaria: 7703-7705. 
Sweden: 7928-7943. 
Norway: 8006-8027. 
England: 8770-8775; 8788- 
8794; 8856-8874; 8875- 
8937; 9149-9161; 9201- 
9211; 9377; 9384-9464; 
9465-9495; 9500-9511; 9513; 
9529-9533. 


NoveEts (Continued): 
America: 9270-9274; 9639- 
9642; 9682. 
Novels and Tales (Sacchetti): 
3985. 
November (Folgore): 3897. 
Numantia (Cervantes): 4877- 
4889. 
Numa Pompilius: 2434. 
Nut-brown Maid: 8236-8239. 
Nyaya: 356; 367-369. 
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Oak and the Reed, The (La Fon- 
taine): 5776. 
Oberon (Wieland): 6729. 
Oblivion and Immortality, Of 
(Browne): 8616-8620. 
Obolus: 1112; 11386. 
Ocean, A postrophe to the (Byron): 
9171-9172. 
Octavius (Minucius Felix) : 3512- 
3514, 
Octavius. (See Augustus.) 
October 19, 1825 (Pushkin): 
7498-7502. 
Ode on a Grecian Urn (Keats): 
9193. 
Ode on the Nativity (Milton): 
8665-8668. 
ODEs: 
China: 180-183; 218; 231. 
Hebrew: 1013-1017. 
Greece: 1424-1487; 1442- 
1454. 
Latin: 3073; 3093; 3100- 
3113. 
Italy: 4523; 4530-4532. 
Spain: 4776; 4784; 5158. 
Portugal: 5284-5286. 
France: 5676; 5677; 5683. 
Germany: 6722; 6911. 
Hungary: 7304; 7311. 
Russia: 7465-7468. 
England: 8575-8577; 8665- 
8668; 8749 — 8755; 8813; 
8832-8837; 9069-9072; 9076; 


INDEX 


Opes (England) (Continued): 
9077; 9091-9097; 9105-9107; 
9181-9184: 9193-9195. 

America: 9280; 9288; 9743; 
9750-9753. 
Odes, Book of: 180-183. 
Odes (Horace): 3100-3113. 
Odes (Anacreon): 1427-1437. 
Ode to a Skylark (Shelley): 9181- 
9184. 

Ode to Duty (Wordsworth): 
9105-9107. 

Ode to Evening (Collins): 8835- 
8837 


Ode to Primroses Filled with 
Morning Dew (Herrick) : 8575. 

Ode to Solitude (Pope): 8813. 

Ode to Spain (Zorrilla): 5178. 

Odin: 7717-7723; 9326-9332. 

Odoacer: 2487; 6495. 

Odysseus. (See Ulysses.) 

Odyssey: 1252; 1319-1346; 2573. 

Oedipus at Colonus (Sophocles): 
1607. 

Oedipus Tyrannus (Sophocles): 
1604-1607. 

Oehlenschlager, Adam Gottlob: 

7864-7874. 

Aladdin: 7866. 
Axel and Valborg: 7867. 
Hakon Jarl: 7869-7873. 
Correggio: 7873. 

Of His Lady in Bondage (Fred- 
erick II): 3763-3765. 

Ohashi Junzo: 124. 

O-Kagami: 108. 

Oka Seidan: 37. 

Oksanen. (See Ahlqvist, Au- 
gust.) 

Old Age (SJuvenal): 3422. 

Old Age and Death (Waller): 
8591. 

Older Edda: 7755-7763. 

Old Guard, The (Gautier): 6366. 

Old Ironsides (Holmes): 9705. 

Old Testament: 875-918. 

Old-time Lords, Ballad of (Vil- 
lon): 5591. 
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Old Time Memories (Zorrilla): 
5176. 

Olimpiade (Metastasio): 4356- 
4358. 

Olympic Games: 1102. 

Olynthiac, Second (Demosthe- 
nes): 1964. 

Om: 419. 

Omar: 569; 608. 

Omar Khayyam: 687-699. 

Ommani Padme Hum: 332. 

Ommiads. (See Ummiads.) 

Omphale: 1181. 

On a Girdle (Waller): 8590. 

On a Stolen Kiss (Wither): 
8570. 

On Benefits (Seneca, L. A.): 
3229-3235 

Onna Daigaku (Yekken): 128- 
131. 

On Elizabeth L. H. (Jonson): 
8543. 

On His Own Blindness (Milton): 
8664. 

On His Twenty-third Birthday 
(Milton): 8664. 

On My Love, That Pricked Her 
Finger with a Needle (Wyatt): 
8264. 

On the Crown (Demosthenes): 
1967~1991. 

On the Death of Doctor Swift 
(Swift): 8782-8785. 

On the Eve (Turgenev): 7597. 

On the Lake (Goethe): 6902. 

On the Triumph of Charis (Jon- 
son): 8542. 

Opera. (See Italian Opera and 
German Opera.) 

Opie, Mrs. Amelia: 9204. 

Opitz, Martin: 6700-6702. 
Aristarchus: 6701. 
Consolation in the Adversities 

of War: 6701. 
Book of German Poetry: 6701- 
6702. 

Oraisons Funébres (Bossuet): 

5960-5968. 
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ORATIONS AND ORATORY: 

Greece: (Thucydides) 1872~ 
1882, 1956-1962; (Demos- 
thenes) 1962-1991. 

Latin: 2705-2717; 2726-2854; 
2905; 3196; 3217-3220; 3295- 
3297 ; 3346-3360; 3369; 3472; 
3525. 

France: 5960-5968; 6219-6224. 

England: 8949-8962. 

America: 9674-9682, 

Orators, Dialogue on (Tacitus): 
3369. 

Orcus. (See Hades.) 

Ordeal by Fire: 453. 

Orders of Architecture: 1094. 

Orestes (Alfieri): 4423-4436. 

Orfeo (Politian): 4030-4045. 

Oriental Influence on English 
Literature: 1057. 

Oriflamme: 5326. 

Origines (Cato): 2697. 

Orlando Furioso (Ariosto) : 4140- 
4182. 

Orlando Innamorato (Boiardo): 
4130-4133. 

Ormazd: 652; 654. 

Ormulum: 8143-8144. 

Orphan of the Chao Family, The: 
243. 

Orpheus: 1185. 

Orphism: 1993-1995. 

Ortalus. (See Hortensius.) 

Orzeszko, E.: 7678. 

The Worshiper of Might: 7678- 
7681. 

Osiris: 730; 731; 779-784. 

Os Lusiados (Camoens): 5238- 
5280. 

Osman: 7693. 

Ossian and the Songs of Ancient 
Peoples, Letters on (Herder): 
6798. 

Ossoli, Margaret Fuller: 9634. 

Ostium: 2496. 

Ostrogoths: 3707; 6493; 6496. 

Ostrovski, A. N.: 7576-7582 
Thunderstorm, The: 7577-7582. 
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Otfried: 6538; 6539-6541. 

O that I Had Wings Like a Dove 
(Petrarch): 3937. 

Othman: 608. 

Otho, Rebellion of (Tacitus): 
3404-3406. 

Our Lady’s Child (Grimm Broth- 
ers): 7125-7129. 

Our Lady’s Tumbler: 5513- 
5525. 

Over Hill, over Dale from Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream (Shake- 
speare): 8474. 

Overwhelming, The: 583. 

Ovid (Publius Ovidius Naso): 

1146; 3137-3188. 

Amores: 3140-3142. 

Death of Tibullus: 3140-3142. 

Ars Amatoria: 3142. 

Remedia Amoris: 3142. 

Heroides: 3142-3149. 

Sappho’s Letter to Phaon: 
3143-3149, 

Fasti (Calendar): 3149-3160. 
January: 3150-3152. 
February: 3152-3154, 
March: 3154-3155. 

April: 3156. 
May: 3157-3160. 
June: 3160. 

Tristia: 3160-3172. 

Storm at Sea: 3161. 
Winter: 3165. 

His Birthday: 3166. 

His Early Life: 3167-3169. 
His Wife’s Birthday: 3169. 

Ex Ponto: 3172-3175. 

Metamorphoses: 3175-3188. 
Pyramus and Thisbe: 3177- 

3180. 
Pygmalion: 3180-3182. 
Cumaean Sibyl: 3182. 
Baucis and Philemon: 3183- 
3186. 
Phaethon: 3187-3188. 

Owen Meredith (Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton): 9626. 

Ozymandias (Shelley): 9187. 
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Pacuvius, M.: 2584. 
Nipitra: 2585. 

Padmapani: 333. 

Padmasana: 364. 

Paeans: 1249. 

Pahlavi: 647. 

Painter of His Own Dishonor, 
The (Calderon): 5108-5114. 

Painting: (Greece) 1099-1101; 


(Rome) 2524-2526; (Italy) 
4106-4116; (Spain) 4681- 
6683. 


Paivarinta, Peter: 7408-7417. 

Pakuda, Bachya ibn: 983. 

Palamon and Arcite (Chaucer): 
8183-8186. 

Paldamo-Pasty, The: 7399-7402. 

Palestine: 837-844. 

Pali: 293. 

Palilia (or Parilia): 2551. 

Palladium, The: 1209. 

Palmerin de Oliva: 4849. 

Palmerin of England: 4850. 

Pamela (Richardson): 8878- 


Pan: 1131. 
Panathenaea, The: 1106. 
Pancatanira: 543. 
Panchatantra: 671. 
Pandora: 1139. 
Panini: 353. 
Pantagruel, King of Drunkards 
(Rabelais): 5631-5655. 
Pantanjali: 354; 362. 
Pantheia (Xenophon): 
1950. 
Pantomimes: 
Japan: 78-80. 
Papakan: 645. 
Papal States, The: 3748. 
Papyri: 741. 
Parable: 887; 964; 976. 
Parable of the Prodigal Son 
(Burkard Waldis): 6689. 
Paradise, A Moslem: 587; 595. 
Paradise Lost (Milton): 8706- 
8722. 


1948- 
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Paradise Regained (Milton): 
8722. 

Paradiso (Dante): 3865-3887. 

Parallelism: 938. 

Parallel Lives (Plutarch): 2217- 
2259. 

Paramatman: 371. 

Paraphrase: 8125-8126. 

Parashara: 348. 

Parashu-Rama Avatar: 394. 

Parentalia: 2551. 

Parental Influence 
3428-3433. 

Pariah: 292. 

Paris, Devotion to (Villon): 5595. 

Paris (France): 5364-5367. 

Paris (Greek hero): 1189 et seq. 

Parker, Theodore: 9674-9677. 
Christianity from A Discourse 

Pertaining to Matters of 
Religion: 9675-9677. 

Parkman, Francis: 9764-9773. 

The Capture of Quebec from 
The Conspiracy of Pontiac: 
9766-9773. 

Parliament of Fowles (Chaucer) 
8163-8168. 

Parlement (Judicial 
(France): 5328. 

Parmenides: 2000. 

Parrhasius: 1099. 

Parsees, The: 643; 649; 658. 

Parsifal (Wagner): 7262. 

Parson Adams from Joseph An- 
drews (Fielding): 8891-8897. 

Party at Mrs. Kenwig’s, A, from 
Nicholas Nickleby (Dickens): 
9440~9450. 

Parzival (Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach): 6612; 6614-6626. 

Parthenius: 2334; 3248. 

Erotic Experiences: 3248. 

Parting Message to Lesbia (Ca- 
tullus): 2988. 

Pascal, Blaise: 5692-5708. 
Profession of Faith: 5699. 
Extracts from the Thoughts: 

5700-5708. 


(Juvenal): 


Body) 
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Passage, The (Uhland): 7139. 
Passing: 27. 
Passions: 8296. 
Past and Present 
9332-9335. 
Pastoral, A. (Madame de Sé- 
vigné): 5762. 
PastoraL PoEtry: 
Greece: 2166-2182. 
Rome: 3007-3028; 3093-3095. 
Italy: 4282-4284. 
Spain: 4780-4783; 5058. 
Portugal: 5210; 5214; 5286- 
5288. 
England: 8335-8337; 9056. 
PasTORAL PROSE: 
Greece: 2364-2398. 
Spain: 4861-4870. 
France: 5762; 6070-6082. 
Pastor Fido, Il (Guarini): 4843- 
4345. 
Patala: 418. 
Pater, Walter: 9372-9375. 
Child in the House, The: 9372- 
9375. 
Paterculus, Velleius: 3235-3239. 
History of Rome: 3235-3240. 
Tiberius Gracchus: 3236- 
3238. 
Caius Gracchus: 3238-3239. 
Lepidus’ Disgrace: 3239- 
3240. 
Path of the Righteous, The (Luz- 
zato): 1039. 
Patient Griselda, The (Boccac- 
cio): 3984. 
Patient Griselda, The (Chaucer): 
8190-8191. 
PATRIOTISM: 
Italy: 4610-4630; 4630-4635. 
Germany: 7116-7120; 7203- 
7207. 
Hungary: 7326-7328; 7340. 
England: 9079-9081; 9137. 
America: 9705. 
Patroclus: 1198. 
Paul and Virginia (Saint-Pierre): 
6070-6082. 


(Carlyle): 


INDEX 


Pausanius: 2259. 
Pazzi, Conspiracy of the (Alfieri): 

4454-4466. 

Pazzi, Conspiracy of the (Ma- 

chiavelli): 4207-4217. 

Peace, The (Aristophanes) : 1780. 

Peasant-Girls and Mountain- 
Maids (Sacchetti): 3995. 

Peasant Wedding, A (Sand): 

6448-6471. 

Peder Paars (Holberg): 7858- 

7860. 

Peele, George: 8404-8410. 

Arraignment of Paris: 8405. 
Cupid’s Curse: 8406. 

Love of King David and Fair 
Bethsabe: 8407-8410. 

Peer Gynt (Ibsen): 7983. 

Pedro the Cruel, Don: 4691-4695. 
Pegasus: 1153. 

Pelasgians: 1062. 

Penance Inflicted on a Friar (St. 

Francis): 3758. 

Penates: 2544. 

Pend Nameh: 683. 

Penelope: 1217; 1231-1235. 

Peninsula of Sirmio, To the 
(Catullus): 2991; 2992. 

Penu, the Dog: 7384. 

Pensées de la Religion (Pascal): 

5697; 5700-5708. 

Pentaur, Epic of: 805. 
Penthesilea: 1206. 
Penthesilia (Kleist): 7172. 
Peoples: 

(Japanese) 5; (Chinese) 158- 
159; (Hindus) 288 — 292; 
(Arabs) 557; (Persians) 643; 
(Egyptians) 728-729; (Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians) 812; 
(Phoenicians) 822; (He- 
brews) 841; (Greeks) 1060- 
1063, 1091-1093, 1109- 
1113; (Romans) 2425-2427, 
2488-2510; (Russians) 7427— 
7432; (Scandinavians) 7713- 
7715; (Icelanders) 7753; 
(Norwegians) 7945-7947. 


INDEX 


Pepys, Samuel: 8725-8731. 
Diary: 8725-8731. 
Coronation of Charles II: 8726- 

8729. 
Domestic Difficulties: 
8731. 

Percy, Thomas: 8938. 

Reliques of English Poetry: 
8938. 

Perdix: 1151. 

Perez, Alonzo: 4869. 

Perfect Joy (St. Francis): 3755- 
3757. 

Periander (Corinth): 1408. 

Pericles: 1959. 

Pericles (Plutarch): 2242-2259. 

Periods of Production (Hebrew 
Literature): 861-874. 

Peripatetic School of Philosophy. 
(See Aristotle.) 

Peristylium: 2497. 

Perpetual Spring, On the (Poli- 
tian): 4024. 

Persa (Plautus): 2615-2619. 

Persephone: 1122. 

Perseus: 1168-1170. 

Perseverance from Troilus and 
Cressida (Shakespeare) : 8478. 

Persia: 641-648. 

Persian Customs (Herodotus): 
1862-~1863. 

Persian (language) : 646-648. 

Persian Letters (Montesquieu): 
6084. 

Persians, The: 643. 

Persians, The (Aeschylus) : 1542- 
1548. 

Persius (Aulus Persius Flaccus) : 

3278-3285. 
Satires: 3279-3285. 

Peshitto: 831. 

Pesitka: 949. 

Peter Schlemil (Chamisso) : 7179. 

Peter the Great: 7434; 7458. 

Peter the Hermit: 3628~3630. 

Pettit Caréme (Massillon): 5972. 

Petofi, Alexander: 7335-7342. 
Yanosh, the Hero: 7336-7338. 


8730- 
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Petéfi (Gontinued): 
My Death: 7338. 
The Vagabond: 7340. 
The Magyar Nobleman: 7340. 
Solitude: 7341. 
Petrarch: 3888; 3908. 
Letters: 3915-3925. 
To Boccaccio: 3916. 
To Doge Andrea Dandolo: 
3916-3921. 
To Francesco Nelli: 3921- 
3922. 
To Settimo: 3922-3924. 
To Matthieu de Long: 3924. 
Sonnets from To Laura in 
Life: 3931-3937. 
Sonnets from To Laura in 
Death: 3937-3939. 
Prays God to Guide His Bark: 
3939. 
To the Fountain of Vaucluse: 
3941-3942. 
Prays that Love Take Vengeance 
on the Pride of Laura: 3942. 
The Triumph of Eternity: 3943- 
3946. 
Oh, that I Had Wings Like a 
Dove: 3937. 
Laura’s Death, On the An- 
nouncement of: 3937. 
Petrarch’s Style (Foscolo) : 3929. 
Petronius, Death of (Sienkiewicz 
in Quo Vadis) : 3256-3261. 
Petronius, Galus: 3254-3276. 
Tale of the Ephesian Widow: 
3262-3264. 
Satira: 3262-3276. 
Cena Trimalchionis (Trimal- 
chio’s Dinner): 3264-3276. 
Petronius, Life of (Tacitus): 
3254-3256. 
Phaeacitan Banquet, The (Odys- 
sey): 1328-1337. 
Phaeacians, The: 1227. 
Phaedo (Plato): 2047-2073. 
Phaedrus: 3249; 3285-3292. 
Tale of the Ephesian Widow: 
3249. 
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Phaedrus (Continued): 
Fables: 3286-3292. 
Faithful House-dog: 3288. 
Proud Frog: 3288. 
Caesar to the Chamberlain: 
3288. 
Mules and the Robbers: 3289. 
Fly and the Mule: 3290. 
Aesop at Play: 3290. 
Phaedrus: 3291. 
Bald Man and the Fly: 3291- 
3292. 
Phaedrus (Phaedrus): 3291. 
Phaedrus (Plato): 2096-2102. 
Phaeton: 1144. 
Phaethon (Ovid): 3187-3188. 
Pharaoh (Gautier): 6363-6365. 
Pharisee: 866. 
Pharsalia (Lucan): 3293-3306. 
Phédre (Racine): 5930-5942. 
Phidias: 1097. 
Philaster (Beaumont and Fletch- 
er): 8552-8554. 
Philetas of Cos: 2138. 
Philip (Alfieri): 4466-4486. 
Philip I (France): 5325. 
Philip II Augustus (France): 
5327. 
Philip IV (the Fair) (France): 
5328. 
Philip of Macedon: 1983 et seq. 
Philip II (Spain): 4676. 
Philip III (Spain): 4677. 
Philip of Valois: 5329. 
Philippic, The Third (Demos- 
thenes): 1983-1991. 
Philoctetes (Sophocles): 1612- 
1617. 
Phillips, Wendell: 9677-9682. 
Toussaint L’Ouverture: 9677- 
9682. 
Philo of Alexandria: 865. 
Philosopher, The Ignorant (Vol- 
taire): 6125-6129. 
Philosophes, The 
6136-6140. 
Philosophical Dictionary, 
(Voltaire): 6124-6130. 


(France): 


The 


INDEX 


PHILOSOPHY: 

Japan: 125-150. 

China: 167-217. 

India: 356-373. 

Arabia: 633. 

Persia: 681-685. 

Hebrew: 981-994. 

Greece: 1992-2131; 
2286; 2327-2330. 

Rome: 2722-2725; 2853-2866; 
2960-2977 ; 3228-3235; 3494- 
3511; 3548-3566. 

Italy: 4266-4270; 4591-4610. 


2262- 


France: 6124-6130; 6135- 
6140; 6144-6194; 6387- 
6394. 


Germany: 7015; 7236-7251. 
England: 8135; 8736-8739; 
8940; 93825-9337; 9586— 
9592. (See Light of Asia and 
Omar Khayyam.) 
Philosophy of Life (Horace): 
3079. 
Phoenicia: 822-827. 
Phoenician (language): 823. 
Phoenicians, The: 822. 
Phormio (Terence): 2641-2692. 
Phrynichus: 1478; 1480. 
Picaresco, El Gusto: 4858. 
PicaRESQUE NovELs: 4858. 
Spain: 4852-4861; 4871. 
England: 9440-9451. 
Piccolomini, The (Schiller) : 7043. 
Pickelhering: 6690. 
Pickwick Papers 
9405-9440. 
Mrs. Bardell and Sam: 9405- 
9412. 
Sam’s Valentine: 9412-9418. 
The Trial: 9418-9440. 
Pictor, Quintus Fabius: 2694. 
Piers the Plowman, The Vision 
Concerning: 8149-8154. 
Pilgrimage to Kevlaar, 
(Heine): 7164-7167. 
Pillars of Hercules, The: 1178. 
Pilgrim’s Progress (Bunyan): 
8642-8656. 


(Dickens): 


The 


INDEX 


Pilgrim’s Progress (Continued): 

The Interpreter’s House: 8645~ 
8650. 

The Land of Beulah—The 
Fords of the River—At Home: 
8651-8656. 

Pillars of Society, The (Ibsen): 

7949, 

Pillow Word: 12. 
Pilot’s Sweethearts, The (Ahl- 
qvist): 7405-7406. 
Pilpai. (See Bidpai.) 671. 
Pindar: 1105; 1442-1454. 
To Agesias the Syracusan: 
1445-1450. 

To Agesidamus: 1450-1451. 

To Alcimedes of Aegina: 1451- 
1454. 

Pindemonti, Ippolito 74516-4519. 
Piper of Hamelin: 3687-3689. 
Pippa Passes (R. Browning): 

9572-9574. 

Pirate, The Song of the (Espron- 

ceda): 5175. 

Pisa: 3723. 

Pisans, To the (Folgore): 3903. 

Piso, Against Lucius Calpurnius 
(Cicero): 2797-2803. 

Piso (orator): 2710. 

Pistoia, Cino da: 3891-3895. 

On the Death of Beatrice: 3892- 
3894, 

To His Lady Selvaggia Ver- 
giolesi: 3894. 

Sonnet: 3894. 

Pistoia, On the Death of Cino de 

(Petrarch): 3934. 

Prray Sayines: (See also Ept- 
GRAMS and Maxms.) 

Hebrew: 950-953. 

France: 5767-5768. 

England: 8327; 8816. 
Pittacus (Mytilene): 1407. 
Pivot-word: 12. 

Plague, Description of the Great 

(Boccaccio): 3957-3962. 
Plantagenets: 8068 et seq. 
Plataea: 644. 
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Plato: 2012; 2013-2021; 2039- 
2073; 2075-2113. 
Ion: 2013-2021. 
Dialogues: 2013-2021; 2039- 
2073. 
Banquet, The: 2039-2047. 
Phaedo: 2047-2073. 
Lawyer and Philosopher Con- 
trasted: 2087-2089. 
Love (from The Banquet): 
2089-2092. 
Apology, The: 2092-2096. 
Phaedrus: 2096-2102. 
Republic, The: 2102-2113. 
Plautus, T. Maccius: 2580; 
2605-2628. 
Amphitruo: 2606. 
Miles Gloriosus: 2611-2614. 
Rudens: 2614. 
Persa: 2615-2619. 
Captivi: 2619-2622. 
Menaechmi: 2622-2628. 
Play Writing, New Mode of 
(Lope de Vega): 5059. 
Play of the Shepherds: 8377. 
Play of the Weather: 8390-8392. 
Plea of the Patriarchs for Israel: 
979. 
Pleiades, Arabian: 562. 
Pleiade, The: 5678-5680. 
Pliny the Elder (Gaius Plinius 
Secundus): 3339. 
Natural History: 3344. 
Pliny the Elder, Studious Habits 
of (Pliny the Younger): 3340. 
Pliny the Elder, Death of (Pliny 
the Younger): 3341-3344. 
Pliny the Younger (Gaius Plinius 
Caecilius Secundus): 3246- 
3248; 3312; 3321; 3340; 
3341-3344; 3433-3454. 
Sura, Letter to: 3246-3248. 
Death of Silius: 3312. 
Death of Martial: 3321. 
Studious Habits of Pliny the 
Elder: 3340. 
Death of Pliny the Elder: 3341- 
3344, 
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Pliny the Younger (Continued): 
Letters: 3434-3454. 
Vesuvius, Eruption of: 3341- 
3344; 3446-3450. 
Concerning the Christians: 
3436-3439. 
Tribute to Nerva: 3438-3440. 
Concerning Corellius: 3440. 
Concerning the Daughters of 
Priscus: 3441. 
Calpurnia: 3442-3445. 
Tribute to Daughter of Fun- 
danus: 3445. 
Account of the Tame Dolphin: 
3450-3452. 
His Own Life: 3452-3454. 
Plotinus: 2328; 2330. 
Plum, Blossom: 27. 
Plutarch: 2008; 2213-2259. 
Socrates: 2008. 
Brotherly Affection: 2214. 
Inquisitiveness: 2215. 
Consolation: 2215. 
Parallel Lives: 2217-2259. 
Demosthenes and Cicero: 2219- 
2223. 
Lysander: 2223-2242. 
Pericles: 2242-2259. 
Pluto: 1122; 2543. 
Plutus (Aristophanes): 1781. 
Fo Ch‘u-1; 202; 234-238. 
oe, Edgar Allan: 9285-9293. 
To Helen: 9288. 
Annabel Lee: 9289. 
The Bells: 9290-9293. 
Poema del Cid (The Poem of the 
Cid): 4712-4734. 
Poetry and Truth (Goethe) : 6966— 
6974. 
Poetry, Defense of (Sidney) : 8304. 
Poetry, Origin of (Norse legend): 
7747. 
Poet’s Simple Faith, The (Hugo): 
6265. 
Poland: 7671-7681. 
Police Master, The (Saltykov): 
7562-7566. 
Politian. (See Poliziano.) 


INDEX 


Political Advice 

1463. 

Politics (Aristotle): 2128-2131. 
Poliziano (Politian) (Angelo Am- 
brogini): 4023-4045. 

Giostra: 4023. 

On the Perpetual Spring: 4024. 

Gather Ye Rose Buds While Ye 

May: 4025. 
I Found Myself One Day 
Alone: 4026. 

Myzrha: 4027. 

Maggio: 4028-4030. 

Orfeo: 4030-4045. 

Pollio: 3000. 

Poor Ass, The, from Tristram 
Shandy (Sterne): 8918-8920. 
Poor Richard’s Almanac (Frank- 

lin): 9000-9011. 

Polybius: 2212. 

Polydeuces: 1184. 

Polyeucte (Corneille) : 5726-5727. 
Polygnotus: 1099. 

Polymela (Parthenius): 3249. 
Polyphemus: 1220. 

Polyxena (Niccolini): 4498. 
Pompey: 2467. 

Pompey, Defeat of (Caesar): 

2908--2914. 

Pontifex Maximus: 2547. 
Pontiffs, College of: 2545. 
Poor Henry, The (Hartmann von 

Aue): 6611. 

Pope, Alexander: 1266 et seq; 
8812-8825. 

Ode to Solitude: 8813. 

Essay on Criticism: 8816. 

The Rape of the Lock: 8818. 

Dunciad: 8820. 

Essay on Man: 8821-8823. 

The Dying Christian to His 

Soul: 8828. 

The Universal Prayer: 8824. 
Populus Romanus: 2431. 
Portrait of His Lady, Angitola 

of Verona (Uberti) : 3992-3995. 
Port Royal (France): 5691-5692 ; 

5694; 5760; 5880 et seq. 


(Theognis): 


INDEX 


Port Royal (Madame de Sévigné) 
5760. 

Portugal: 5195-5206. 

Portuguese (language): 5205. 

Poseidon: 1121. 

Pososhkov: 7459. 

Pot of Flowers, The (Gautier): 
6366. 

Power: 584. 

Power of Imagination from Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream (Shake- 
speare): 8479, 

Pradhana: 357. 

Praeterita (Ruskin): 9346. 

Praise of Peace (Tibullus): 3121. 

Praise to the Upright (Luzzato): 
1039. 

Prakrit: 292. 

Prakriti: 357. 

Prayer, A (Giusti): 4537. 

Prayer, A Lyrical (Boéthius): 
3555. 

Prayer, A Moslem: 587. 

Prayer (Hugo): 6261-6263. 

Prayer (Persian): 650; 652. 

Prayers (Jewish): 1007-1011. 

Praxiteles: 1098. 

PRAYERS AND INVOCATIONS: 
India: 382. 

Persia: 650. 

Hebrew: 937; 1005-1024. 
Greece: 1461. 

Latin: 3555. 

Italy: 4009; 4537. 
France: 6261. 

England: 9145. 

Preacher, The: 917. 

Precepts of Kegemni: 744-747. 

Precepts of Ptah Hotep: 743-754. 

Preface to Lyrical Ballads 
(Wordsworth): 9089-9091. 

Preradovic, Peter: 7697. 
Morning Is Dawning: 7697. 

Prescott, William Hickling: 

9773-9781. 

The Battle of Otumba from 
The Conquest of Mexico: 
9774-9781. 
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Presentiment (Pushkin): 7503. 

President Martha (Karamzin): 
7471-7472, 

Pre-Socratic Philosophy: 
(Greece): 1992-2005. 

Prester John: 3675-3679. 

Prévost, Abbé. (See Abbé Pré- 
vost.) 

Pride and Prejudice (Austen): 
9207-9211. 

Primacy of the Italians, Concern- 
ing the Moral and Political 
(Gioberti): 4632-4635. 

Primaleon: 4850. 

Primitive Peoples, 
(Herder): 6801. 

Prince, The (Machiavelli) : 4220- 
4231. 

Prince of Homburg, The (Kleist): 
7173. 

Princess, The (Tennyson) : 9554- 
9557. 

Princess of Cleves (Madame de 
La Fayette): 5732-5739. 

Printing (China): 165. 

Printing (Introduction into Eng- 
land): 8211. 

Priscus, Concerning the Daughters 
of (Pliny the Younger): 3441. 

Prisse Papyrus: 748. 

Proclus: 2329. 

Proctor, Bryan Waller: 9624. 

Procureur de la Lanterne: 6201. 

Profession of Faith (Pascal): 
5699. 

Progress of Poesy (Grey): 8832- 
8835. 

Progress of the Human Race 
(Herder): 6802. 

Prokopovich: 7458. 

Prometheus: 1138. 

Prometheus Bound (Aeschylus): 
1509-1541. 

Prometheus (Goethe): 6911. 

Prometheus, Wager of (Leopardi): 
4591-4598. 

Propertius, Sextus: 3135-3137. 
On Cynthia’s Absence: 3136. 


Songs of 
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Prophecies (Hebrew): 896-898; 
901-909; 940. 

Proserpine: 1122. 

Prospero’s Tale to Miranda from 
The Tempest (Shakespeare): 
8496. 

Proteus: 1182. 

Proud Frog, The (Phaedrus): 
3288. 

Proudhon, Pierre Joseph: 6394. 

Provencal Literature: 5370. 

PROVERBS: 

China: 261. 

Hebrew: 887-890; 915. 
Rome: 2924. 
Finland: 7368. 

Proverbs, Ballad 
5607. 

Providence, Of (Arrian): 2283- 
2284. 

Provincial Letters (Pascal) : 5695; 
5696. 

Provincial Sketches (Saltykov): 
7562-7566. 

Prudentius (Aurelius Prudentius 
Clemens): 3546. 

Prussia, Rise of: 6516-6519. 

Psalms: 910-914. 

Psalms of Solomon, XI: 941. 

Psalm XXIII: 910; Psalm 
XXIV: 911; Psalm DXXXIV: 
912; Psalm XC: 913; 
Psalm CXXI: 914; Psalm 
CXXXVITI: 847. 

Psammenitus (Herodotus): 1813- 
1817. 

Pseudepigrapha: 864; 919-943. 

Ptah Hotep, Precepts of: 743-754. 

Ptolemseus, Claudius: 2259. 

Ptolemy IT, Philadelphus: 2133. 

Ptolemy I, Soter: 616. 

Public Opinion, On (Theognis): 
1463. 

Public Spirit in Rome (Bossuet): 
5969. 

Pulci, Luigi: 4119-4129. 
Morgante Maggiori: 4120- 

4129. 


of (Villon): 
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Punch Song (Schiller): 7018. 

Punica (Silius): 3313. 

Punishments, Of the Power of 
(Montesquieu): 6092. 

Punishments (Richter): 7076- 
7079. 

Puranas: 361; 406-408. 

Purgatorio (Dante): 3844—3865. 

Purgatory of St. Patricius, The 
(Calderon): 5140-5145. 

Puritan Literature: 8592-8721. 

Purusha: 359. 

P‘u Sung-Ling: 250. 

Pushkin, A. S.: 7489-7512. 
Evgeni Onyegin: 7490-7497. 
October 19, 1826: 7498-7502. 
The Mob: 7502. 

Presentiment: 7508. 

The Feast of Peter the First: 
7504. 

The Queen of Spades: 7506- 
7512. 

Pygmalion: 1147. 

Pygmalion (Ovid): 3180-3182. 

Pygmies, The: 1152. 

Pyramid of Cheops (Herodotus): 
1787-1789. 

Pyramids: 733. 

Pyramus and Thisbe (Ovid): 
3177-3180. 

Pyrrha: 1142. 

Pyrrhus (Epirus): 2451. 

Pythagorean School of Philoso- 
phy: 2002-2005. 

Pythagoras: 2002-2005. 

Pythian Games: 1104. 


Q 


Quarrel Between Achilles and 
Agamemnon, The (Iliad): 
1267-1280. 

Quartetie, The (Krylov): 7474. 

Quatre-vingt-treize (Hugo): 6345. 

Quebec, The Capture of (Park- 
man): 9766-9773. 

Queen of Spades, The (Pushkin): 
7506-7512, 


INDEX 


Queen of the Air, The (Ruskin): 
9355-9357. 
Quinet, Edgar: 6431. 
Quintilian (Marcus Fabius 
Quintilianus): 3345-3366. 
Family Bereavements: 3346- 
3350. 
Institutes of Oratory: 3351- 
3354. 
Educational Maxims: 3354- 
3358. 
Delivery: 3358-3360. 
Estimate of Classic Roman 
Writers: 3360-3366. 
Quo Vadis (Sienkiewitz): 3256- 
3261. 


R 


Ra: 730. 

Rabbi Ben Ezra (R. Browning): 
9686-9592. 

Rabbinic Hebrew: 860. 

Rabbinic Parable, A: 964. 

Rabbis: 852. 

Rabelais, Francois: 5629-5655. 
Childhood of Gargantua: 5635- 

5639. 
Education of Gargantua: 5639- 
5652. 

Frozen Words: 5652. 

Racine, Jean: 5879-5953. 
The Litigants: 5892-5912. 
Bérénice: 5912-5919. 
Andromache: 5919-5930. 
Phédre: 5930-5942. 
Athaliah: 5942-5953. 

Radcliffe, Mrs. (Anne Ward): 
9204. 

Ragas: 354. 

Raginis: 354. 

Ragnar Lodbrok, Saga of: 7796- 
7802. 

Ragnarok: 7745. 

Ragna’s Drapa: 7947. 

Rainbow, The (Schiller): 7018. 

Rajas: 360. 

Rakos Farmer, The (Kisfaludy): 
7317. 
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Raleigh, Sir Walter: 8287-8297. 

English Valor: 8291. 

Three Rules to Be Observed for 
the Preservation of a Man’s 
Estate: 8292-8294. 

Passions: 8296: 

Sonnet (prefixed to the Lucan): 
8297. 

Ralph Roister Doister (Udall): 

8393-8398. 

Rama Avatar: 395. 
Ramadan: 599. 
Ramanandas: 411. 
Ramanuja: 411. 
Ramayana: 347; 4381-460. 
Rameses IT: 738. 

Ranke, Leopold von: 7252. 
History of the Popes: 7252. 
Rape of Europa, The (Lucian): 

2297-2299. 

Rape of the Bucket, The (Tas- 

soni): 4505-4506. 

Rape of the Lock, The (Pope): 

8818. 

Raphael: 594. 
Raphael Santi (Raphaello San- 

zio): 4114. 

Rappoport: 1040. 
Rappresentazioni: 4340, 
Rapture—to Laura (Schiller): 

7013. 

Rashi: 1027. 
Rashness in Speech (‘Theognis): 

1464. 

Rasselas (Johnson): 8988. 
Ravan’s Wooing: 448. 
Raymond of Toulouse: 3632. 
Reade, Charles: 9532. 

Reading (Lowell): 9756. 
Reconciliation (Tennyson): 9554. 
Redeeming the Body of Hector 

(Iliad): 1306-1318. 

Redi, Francesco: 4504-4505. 

Gentle Soul, The: 4504. 

Love, the Minstrel: 4505. 

Garden of Earthly Love: 4505. 

Red Nose Frost (Nekrasov): 

7567-7571, 
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Redondilhas: 5209. 
REFERENCE WoRKs: 
China: 273-276. 
Latin: 3344-3345. 
France: 6132-6140. 
England: 8984-8988. 
Reformation, The Protestant: 
6511-6513. 
Reineke Fuchs: 5512. 
Relation of the First Voyage (Las 
Casas): 4772-4775. 
Religio Laicit (Dryden): 8747. 
Religio Medici (Browne): 8611- 
8614. 
RELIGION AND RELIGIOUS 
LITERATURE: 
Japan: 8-10; 117-150. 
China: 162; 167-217. 
India: 294; 300-344; 374-421. 
Arabia: 565-592; 593-606. 
Persia: 643; 649-659; 660-669. 
Egypt: 730-731; 758-777. 
Babylon and Assyria: 820. 
Phoenicia: 825. 
Hebrew: 875—980. 
Greece: 1114-1158. 
Rome: 2534-2553. 
Italy: 3601-3612; 3625-3670; 
3755-3762. 
Spain: 4788-4791. 
France: 5512-5525; 
5672; 5691-5708; 
5993; 6243-6244. 
Germany: 6535; 6537-6541; 
6550; 6674-6688; 6776- 
6794; 6800; 7125-7129. 
Hungary: 7289. 
Finland: 7402. 
Russia: 7644. 
Czechoslovakia: 7685. 
England: 8125-8132; 8154; 
8228; 8279; 8307-8315; 
8611-8614; 8626-8656; 8747; 
8759; 8823-8825. 
America: 9253; 9693~9695. 
Reliques of English Poetry 
(Percy): 8938. 
Remedia Amoris (Ovid): 3142. 


5668- 
5954- 
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Remembrance: 17; 26. 

Remes, Paulo: 7398. 

Reminiscence (Boéthius): 3563. 

Remorse of Evil Men (Juvenal): 
3425. 

Renaissance, The: 3999-4003; 
5609-5611; 5685-5687; 6675; 
6699-6700; 8278. 

Repeniance, Of (Montaigne): 
5661. 

Repetition of the Law, The: 948. 

Representations. (See Rappre- 
sentazione.) 

Reprisals, The: 5379; 5416-5418. 

Republic, The (Plato): 2102- 
2113. 

Resende, Garcia de: 5208. 

Restless Love (Goethe): 6902. 

Reuter, Fritz: 7214. 

Reveille, The (Czuczor): 7327. 

Revelations: 898-901. 

Revenge, On (Bacon): 8326. 

Revolt of the Netherlands (Schil- 
ler): 7009-7013. 

Revolution (French): 
5355; 6195-6244. 

Reynard the Fox. (See Roman 
de Renard.) 

Reyneke de Vos: 6670. 

Rhapsodists: 1250. 

Rhea: 1119. 

Rhetoric: (Latin) 2720, 2847; 
(Italy) 4265-4266. 

Rhine-gold, The (Wagner): 7259. 

Ribeiro (Ribeyro), Bernardim: 
5209-5211. 

Richard III (More): 8255. 

Richard Coeur de Lion: 3641; 
8068. 

Richardson, Samuel: 8876-8888. 
Pamela: 8878-8886. 

Clarissa Harlowe: 8886-8888. 
Sir Charles Grandison: 8888. 
Richelieu, Cardinal: 5341 et 


5348- 


seq. 
Richter, Johann Paul Friedrich: 
7068-7088. 
Autobiography: 7071-7075. 
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Richter, J. P. F. (Continued): 
Levana: 7086-7081. 
Siebenkaes: 7081-7088. 

Riddle, A (Schiller): 7019. 

Riddles: 7019. 

Ridiculous Affected Ladies, The 
(Moliére): 5804-5813. 

Rig-Veda: 346; 375; 425-427. 

Rimado de Palacio (Ayala) : 4767. 

Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
(Coleridge): 9110. 

Rinconete and Cortadillo (Cer- 
vantes): 4906-4930. 

Ring and the Book, The (R. 
Browning): 9575-9579. 

Ring of Polycrates, The (Schiller) : 
7024, 


Ring of the Nibelungs, The (Wag- 
ner): 7259-7261. 
Ripley, George: 9631. 
Rishi: 376. 
Rites at His Brother’s Grave, The 
(Catullus): 2996. 
Rites, Book of: 174-177. 
Ritual (Buddhist): 329. 
Rituals, Shinto: 118. 
Rituals (Zoroaster’s): 656. 
Road of Gratitude, The (Steven- 
son): 9525-9529. 
Robbers, The (Schiller): 6988- 
7001. 
Robbia, Luca della: 4050. 
Robert, Count of Flanders: 3633. 
Robert, Duke of Normandy: 
3632. 
Robert of Clari: 3643. 
Robert of Lincoln (Bryant): 
9283-9285. 
Robertson, William: 8939. 
Robespierre, Maximilien: 6197- 
6201. 
Robin Hood: 8243. 
A Little Geste of Robin Hood: 
8243. 
Robin Hood and the Widow's 
Three Sons: 8244-8248. 
Robin Hood Plays the Harper: 
8248-8249. 
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Robinson Crusoe (Defoe): 8770- 
8775. 

Rochefoucauld. (See La Roche- 
foucauld.) 

Rod of Judah, The: 1032. 

Rot s’ Amuse, Le (Hugo): 6283- 
8286. 

Rolandlied (Konrad): 6555. 

Roland, Madame (Madame Ro- 
land de la Platiére): 6208- 
6215. 

Roland, Song of. (See Chanson 
de Roland.) 

Roland, The Story of . (See Chan- 
son de Roland.) 

Romaharshana: 408. 

Romance: 6551. 

Romance of a Mummy (Gautier): 
6363-6365. 

Romancero: 4710-4712. 

ROMANCES OF CHIVALRY: 

Spain: 4792-4851; 4940-5051. 
Portugal: 5299-5300. 
France: 5435-5475. 
Germany: 6554-6555. 
England: 8216-8228. 
America: 9745-9750. 

RoMANCES, PasTorAt. (See Pas- 
TORAL ROMANCES.) 

ROMANCES, PICARESQUE. 
PICARESQUE NOVELS.) 

Roman de la Rose: 5525-5528. 

Roman de Rénard: 5510-5512. 

Roman History, Abridgment of 
(Eutropius): 3523-3524. 

Roman Poets, Ability of (Horace): 
3091. 

Romans, The: 2425; 2488-2510. 

Romanticism: 7091; 7107. (See 
also Romantic School of 
Writers.) 

Romantic School of Writers: 
(France) 6224-6244; 6245- 
6386; (Germany) 7067-7199; 
(Russia) 7472; (England) 
9035-9250. 

Romantic School, The (Heine): 
7111-7116; 7129-7132. 


(See 
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Roman 
3110. 

Roman 
Classic 
3366. 

Rome and the Papal States: 3748. 

Rome: (History) 2423-2487; 
(Civilization) 2488-2533; (the 
City) 2526-2533; (Religion 
and Language) 2534-2559. 

Rome, History of (Mommsen): 
7253. 

Rome, History of (Paterculus): 
3235-3239. 

Romeo and Juliet (Shakespeare): 
8486-8489. 

Rome’s Degeneracy, Of (Horace): 
3111. 

Romola (George Eliot): 9492. 

Romulus and Remus: 2427- 
2431. 

Roncesvalles: 5379; 5381-5416. 

Ronins, Tale of the Forty-Seven: 
45. 


Virtue, Of (Horace): 


Estimate of 
3360- 


Writers, 
(Quintilian): 


Ronsard, Pierre de: 5680. 
His Lady’s Tomb: 5682. 
Roses: 5682. 
Ronsard to His Mistress: 5683. 
Rosa, Salvator: 4503. 
Rosa (Santillana): 4768. 
Roscius Sextus, of Ameria, For 
(Cicero): 2754-2762. 
Rose-garden, The: 702-706. 
Rose Garden, The Little: 6605. 
Rosengarten, Der: 6603. 
Roses (Ronsard): 5682. 
Roses, Wars of: 8072-8077. 
Rosetta Stone: 735. 
Rose-wreath, The (Klopstock): 
6722. 
Rosinante: 4950 et seq. 
Rosmersholm (Ibsen): 7982. 
Rossetti, Christina Georgina: 
9599-9615. 
Up Hill: 9599. 
Goblin Market: 9600-9615. 
Rossetti, Dante Gabriel: 3763- 
3765; 9582~9599. 
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Rossetti, D. G. (Continued): 
Of His Lady in Bondage: 3763-— 
- 3765. 
Lover and Lady: 3765-3771. 
To the Blessed Virgin Mary: 
3771. 

Concerning Lucy: 3772. 

Of the Gentle Heart: 3772- 
3774, 

To Love and To His Lady: 
3774-3776. 

Of the Making of Master Mes- 
serin: 3776. 
Of Messer Ugolino: 3777. 
Dispute with Death: 3777. 
Of His Lady Among Other 
Ladies: 3779. 

Vita Nuova (Dante): 3790- 
3812. 

On the Death of Beatrice (Pis- 
toia): 3892-3894. 

Sonnets (Folgore): 3896-3899. 

Ballad of Dead Ladies (Vil- 
lon): 5590. 

Ballad at Mother’s Request 
(Villon): 5594. 

To Death, of His Lady (Villon): 
5596. 

The Blessed Damozel: 9594~ 
9598. 

Silent Noon: 9598. 

The Heart of the Night: 9598. 
Rossetti, William Michael: 9599. 
Rostrum: 2456. 

Roswitha: 6550. 
Roundel: 5596; 5602. 
Rousseau, Jean-Jacques: 6140- 
6194. 
Confessions: 6146-6164. 
Restoration of the Arts and 
Sciences: 6164-6168. 
The Origin of Inequality: 6168- 
6171. 
The Social Contract: 6171- 
6175. 
Julia, or The New Héloise: 
6175-6177. 
Emile: 6177-6194. 
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Rubaiyat (of Hafiz): 710-715. 
Rubatyat of Omar Khayyam; 

687-699; 9624. 

Rubicon, Crossing the (Lucan): 

3297-3299. 

Rude Beginnings of a Literature 

(Tacitus): 3378. 

Rudegi: 680. 

Rudens (Plautus): 2614. 
Ruderik. (See Cid Campeador.) 
Rudin (Turgenev): 7587-7589. 
Rudra Sampradayis: 413. 

Ruiz, Juan: 4763. 

Rumi, Djalal Eddin: 683-686. 
Runes: 7748. 

Ruodlieb: 6551. 

Rural Sounds (Cowper): 9042- 

9044. 

Ruskin, John: 93837-9357. 

Books: 9341-9345. 

Praeterita: 9346. 

The Stones of Venice: 9346- 
9355. 

The Didactic Nature of Art 
from The Queen of the Air: 
9355-9357. 

Russian (language): 7428-7430; 

7470. 

Russians, The: 7427; 7432. 

Ruy Blas (Hugo): 6286-6298. 

Ryder, Arthur W.: 515; 517-520 
et seq. 
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Saadya: 1026. 
Sabbati, Mordecai ben: 1018. 
Sabea: 559. 
Sabeism: 559. 
Sabine Farm, The: 3074. 
Sabines: 2429-2430; 2433. 
Sabliére, Madame de la: 5772. 
Saccas, Ammonius: 2328. 
Sacchetti, Franco: 3985; 3995. 
Peasant-girls and Mountain- 
maids: 3995. 

Ona Fine Day: 3996. 

‘On a Wet Day: 3997. 
Sachs, Hans: 6690-6696. 
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Sachs (Continued): 

The Children of Eve: How 
God the Lord Talks to Them: 
6692-6696. 

Sackville, Thomas: 8401-8404. 

Ferrex and Porrex (Gorboduc): 
8402-8404. 

Induction: 8401. 

Sacrep CoMEDIES: 

Spain: 5085; 5139-5145. 

Portugal: 5222-5225. 

Czechoslovakia: 7682. 

Sadi, Musleh Addin: 700-708. 
Sadness: 182. 
Sad Shepherd, The (Jonson): 

8540-8542. 

SaGAs: 

Volsungasaga: 
7790. 

King Olaf: 7730; 7775-7777. 

Thangbrand the Priest: 7775- 
7777, 

Volund the Smith: 
7796. 

Ragnar Lodbrok: 7796-7802. 

Grettir the Strong: 7802-7821. 

Njall: 7821-7854. 

Frithiof: 7914-7928. 

Saikaku, Ibara: 31. 
Saint Alexis: 5512. 
St. Ambrose: 3526. 
St. Ambrose (Giusti): 4536. 
St. Augustine: 3528-3545. 

Confessions: 3529-3544. 

Infancy of St. Augustine: 
3531. 

Acquiring Power of Speech: 
3532. 

Theft: 3532. 

Concerning His Mother: 
3534-3536. 

Concerning the Death of His 
Friend: 3636-3538. 

Drunken Man: 3538-3540. 

Conversion: 3540-3542. 

Death of His Mother: 3542- 
3544. 

The City of God: 3544-3545. 


7774; 7777- 


7790- 
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St. Augustine, Infancy of (St. 

Augustine): 3531. 

St. Bartholomew’s Day (France): 

5339. 

St. Cyran: 5691-5692. 
St. Cyprian: 3516. 
St. Bonaventura: 3603. 

Life of St. Francis: 3603-3608. 
St. Dominick, Biography of (Ber- 

ceo): 4753-4756. 
Sainte-Beuve, Charles Augustin: 

6435-6444. 
Analysis of His Own Method: 
6437-6442. 
St. Ephraem: 832. 
St. Francis (Giovanni Berna- 
done) : 3603-3608 ; 3753-3762. 
Little Flowers: 3755-8758. 
Perfect Joy: 3755-3757. 
Boy Friar: 3757. 
Mirror of Perfection: 3758- 
3762. 
Penance Inflicted on a Friar: 
3758. 
Love for God’s Creatures: 
3759. 
Song of Praise: 3760. 
Divine Love: 3762. 
St. Francis, Life of (St. Bona- 

ventura): 3603-3608. 

St. Jerome: 3524; 3526-3528. 

Chronicle: 3524. 

St. John of the Cross. (See Juan 
de la Cruz.) 

St. Louis: 3653-3666; 5327. 

St. Mark’s from The Stones of 

Venice (Ruskin): 9346-9355. 
Saint Pierre, Bernardin de: 6067- 

6082. 

Paul and Virginia: 6070-6082. 
Saints’ Everlasting Rest, The 
* (Baxter): 8636. 

Saint-Simon, Claude Henri de 
Rouvroy, Comte de: 6390. 
Saint-Simon, Louis de Rouvroy, 

Due de: 5996-6008. 

Memoirs: 5998-6008. 
St. Simon Stylites: 832. 
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Saite Period: 738. 

Sakya: 301. 

Saladin: 3640. 

Saladin (Boccaccio): 3966-3969. 

Salamis: 644. 

Salamis (Herodotus) : 1854-1861. 

Sallust (Gaius Sallustius Cris- 
pus): 2922-2937. 

Conspiracy of Catiline: 2926- 

2927. 

Jugurthine War: 2927-2937. 
Salona, Siege of (Caesar): 2907- 

2908. 

Salons, The: 5687-5689. 

Saltykov, M. E.: 7562~7566. 

Provincial Sketches: 7562-7566. 

Police Master, The: 7562-7566. 
Samadhi: 365. 
Sama-Veda: 375; 429. 
Samson Agonistes 

8696-8706. 

Sam’s Valentine from Pickwick 

Papers (Dickens): 9412-9418. 
Samuel, Baruch ben: 1020. 
Samuel (Ghost of): 885. 
Samyama: 366. 

Sancho Panza: 4945 et seq. 

Sanda: 570. 

Sand, George (Armandine Lu- 
cile-Aurore Dupin): 6445- 
6471. 

The Devil’s Pool: 6448-6471. 
Sangrail: 3700-3702. 
Sanhedrin: 956. 

Sanhita: 375; 428. 

Sankhya: 356; 357. 

Sannazaro, Jacopo: 4183. 

Arcadia: 4184. 

Sanskrit: 292-294. 

Santa Teresa de Jesus: 4788. 

Santillana, Con Inigo Lopez de 

Mendoza, Marquis de: 4767. 
Sappho: 1421-1424. 

Epitaph: 1423. 

To My Beloved: 1423. 

Sappho (Grillparzer) : 7191-7193. 

Sappho’s Letter to Phaon (Ovid): 

3143-3149. 


(Milton): 
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Sappho's Ode (Catullus): 2994. 

Saracens: 611. (See Arabs in 
Spain.) 

Sardanapalus: 813. 

Sargon: 813; 846. 

Sarmakand: 624. 

Sartor Resartus (Carlyle): 9325. 

Sassanidae: 645. 

Satan’s Address to the Sun from 
Paradise Lost (Milton): 8711- 
8713. 

Satira (Petronius): 3262-3276. 

SATIRE: 

Greece: 1408-1409. 

Latin: 2717-2720; 2947-2952; 
3082-3092; 3279-3285; 3414- 
3433. 

Italy: 4534-4537. 

Spain. (See Don Quizote.) 

France. (See Roman de Ré- 
nard; also Roman de la 
Rose.) 

Germany (See Das Narren- 
schyff): 6696-6697; 6728. 

England: 8149-8154; 8258- 
8263; 8620-8626; 8746; 8747; 
8783; 8786; 8819-8821 ; 9042; 
9119; 9164-9166. 

Satires (Boileau): 5767. 

Satires (Horace): 3082-3092. 

Satires (Juvenal): 3416-3433. 

Satires (Persius): 3279-3285. 

Sattwa: 359. 

Saturae: 2717. 

Saturday (Day of Hawking) 
(Folgore): 3899. 

Saturn: 2539. 

Saturnalia: 2549. 

Saturnine Verse: 2570. 

Satyr and the Traveller, The: 
1415. 

Satyrs: 11382. 

Saul (Alfieri): 4486-4496. 

Saxons: 6493. 

Seaevola, P. Mucius: 2703. 

Seaevola, Q. Mucius, the 
Younger: 2704. 

Sealds: 7753-7755. 
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Scandinavian (language): 7749. 

Schamir: 3684-3687. 

Scheffel, Josef Victor von: 7208- 
7211. 

Song of Hiddigeigei, the Tom- 
cat: 7209-7211. 
Schelling, Friedrich Wilhelm 
Joseph von: 7244. 
Schevchenko, T. G.: 7706; 7708. 
Thoughts: 7708. 

Schiller, Johann Christoph 
Friedrich von: 6829; 6882; 
6981-7066. 

The Robbers: 6988-7001. 
Fiesco: 7001. 
Love and Intrigue: 7002. 
Don Carlos: 7003-7008. 
Revolt of the Netherlands: 7009- 
7013. 
Rapiure—To Laura: 7013. 
Conflict: 7014. 
The Ideal and Life: 7015. 
The Sharing of the Earth: 7016. 
The Maiden’s Lament: 7017. 
Punch Song: 7018. 
The Rainbou. 751%. 
The Song of the Bell: 7019. 
The Ring of Polycrates: 7024. 
The Cranes of Ibycus: 7025- 
7031. 
The Hostage: 7031. 
The Knight Toggenburg: 7031- 
7033. 
Fridolin, or the Walk to the 
Forge: 7033-7038. 
The Glove: 7038. 
Wallenstein Trilogy: 
7050. 
The Camp of Wallenstein: 
7043. 
The Piccolomini: 7043. 
Wallenstein’s Death: 7045~ 
7050. 
Mary Stuart: 7050. 
Joan of Arc: 7052-7054. 
The Bride of Messina: 7054- 
7058. 
Wilhelm Tell: 7058-7066. 


7039- 
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Schlaraffenland: 3697. 
Schlegel, August Wilhelm von: 
7089 


Schlegel, Karl Wilhelm Fried- 
rich: 7089. 

Schleiermacher, Friedrich Ernst 
Daniel: 7244. 

Schneckenburger: 7204. 

Die Wacht am Rhein: 7204. 

Schoolboy, the Pedant, and the 
Owner of a Garden, The (La 
Fontaine): 5792. 

School for Husbands, The (Mo- 
liére): 5802. 

School for Wives, The (Moliére): 
5803. 

School for Scandal, The (Sheri- 
dan): 8974-8980. 

Schoolmaster, The (Ascham): 
8272-8277. 

Schopenhauer, Arthur: 7247. 

Schroffenstein Family (Kleist): 
7172. 

Sciences: (China) 272; (India) 
345, 351; (Arabia) 631-632, 
634; (Babylon and Assyria) 
816; (Greece) 2138, 2259- 
2261; (Latin) 2698; (Italy) 
4266-4270; (Spain) 4760; 
(France) 5708; 6164-6168; 
(Germany) 7253-7256; (Swe- 
den) 7899, 8739; (England) 
9302-9308, 9340-9341. 

Scipio, P. Cornelius: 2579. 

Scipio, P. Cornelius (Africanus 
Major): 2460; 2579. 

Scipio, P. Cornelius Amelianus 
(Africanus Minor): 2579. 

Scott, Sir Walter: 3696; 6809- 

6818; 6977-6980; 9129-9161. 
Count Robert of Paris: 3696. 
Fortunate Isles: 3696. 

Lenore (Biirger) : 6809-6818. 
Letier to Goethe: 6977-6980. 
Lay of the Last Minstrel: 9136. 
Marmion: 9138-9141. 
Young Lochinvar: 
9141, 


9139- 


INDEX 
Scott (Continued): 


Lady of the Lake: 9141-9146. 
Coronach: 9141. 
Hyman to the Virgin: 9142. 
Boat Song: 9148. 
Soldier, Rest: 9144. 
Harp of the North: 9145. 
Lord of the Isles: 9146-9149. 
Battle of Bannockburn: 9146- 
9149. 
Waverly: 9149. 
Kenilworth: 9150-9155. 
Heart of Midlothian, 
9155-9161. 
Scudery, Madam, Lines to (Boi- 
leau): 5767. 
Sculpture: (India) 355; (Phoe- 
nicia) 824; (Greece) 1096- 


The: 


1099; (Rome) 2524 — 2526; 
(Italy) 4049-4106; (Spain) 
4679-4683. 
Scylla: 1132. 


Sea-fight, A (Lucan): 3299-3306. 

Sea Gull, The (Fernan Cabal- 
lero): 5179-5188. 

Seasons (Thomson): 8829. 

Secret in Words, The (Calderon): 
5093-5190. 

Secreto a Vozes, El (Calderon): 
5093-5100. 

Seek Peace and Pursue It: 977. 

Seikwa, Fujiwara: 124. 

Sei Shonagon: 93-95. 

Seiyo Kibun: 116. 

Seleucidae: 645. 

Self-Reliance (Emerson): 9658- 
9661. 

Self-Tormentor, The (Terence): 
2580-2581. 

Selve d’Amore (Lorenzo de’ Me- 
dici): 4008. 

Senatus Populusque Romanus: 
2454. 

Seneca, Annaeus: 3216-3220. 
Controversiae: 3217. 
Suasoriae: 3217. 
Thermopylae: 3217-3220. 

Seneca, Life of (Lipsius): 3222. 
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Seneca, Lucius Annaeus: 3220- 
3235. 
Medea: 3226-3228. 
On Benefits: 3229-3235. 

Sennacherib: 813. 

Sephestia’s Song to Her Child 
after Escaping from Ship- 
wreck (Greene): 8413. 

September (Folgore): 3897. 

Septimius Severus: 3456. 

Septimius Severus (Eutropius): 
3523-3524. 

Seraphic Mother, Santa Teresa 
de Jesus: 4788. 

Serei: 125. 

Serenade: 4711. 

Serf: 3578. 

Sermons: 5959-5960; 5972-5975. 

Service from The Mystery of Life 
(Ruskin): 9341. 

Servius Tullius: 2436. 

Sesostris: 738. 

Sestina: 3939. 

Set: 730; 784-791. 

Seti I: 737. 

Settimo, Letter to (Petrarch): 
3922-3924. 

Seven Against Thebes, The (Ae- 
schylus): 1541. 

Seven Parts, The. (See Siete Par- 
tidas.) 

Seven Sages of the Bamboo 
Grove, The: 225. 

Seven Scholars, The: 225. 

Seven Sleepers of Ephesus 
(Voraigne): 3679-3683. 

Seven Wise Men of Greece, The: 
1407. 

Sévigné, Madame de: 5743. 
The Trial of Fouquet: 5747- 

5750. 
Mlle. @’Orléans: 5750-5753. 
Anecdote of the King: 5753. 
Vatel: 5754. 
The Lazy Valet: 5755-5757. 
Madame de Longueville’s De- 
spair: 5757. 
The Death of Turenne: 5758. 
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Sévigné (Continued): 

Suffering tn the Provinces: 
5759. 

Port Royal: 5760. 

A Court Incident: 5761. 

A Pastoral: 5762. 

Sextus Roscius, For (Cicero): 

2754-2762. 

Shadwell, Thomas: 8746. 

Shah-Namah: 644-668; 673-676. 

Shaivas: 415. 

Shakespeare, To (Arnold): 9360. 

Shakespeare, William: 8445- 
8518. 

Perseverance from Troilus and 
Cressida: 8478. 

The Power of Imagination 
from A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream: 8479. 

The Lamentation of Constance 
from King John: 8480. 

The World a Stage from As 
You Like It: 8481. 

The Fear of Death from 
Measure for Measure: 8482. 

Wolsey and Cromwell from 
Henry VIII: 8482-8484. 

Macbeth’s Irresolution: 8484. 

Hamlet's Soliloquy: 8485. 

The Garden Scene in Romeo and 
Juliet: 8486-8489. 

The Ghost Scene in Hamlet: 
8489-8491. 

The Scene of the Grave-diggers 
from Hamlet: 8492-8496. 

Prospero’s Tale to Miranda in 
The Tempest: 8496-8500. 

The Funeral of Julius Caesar: 
8500-8508. 

The Trial Scene from The 
Merchant of Venice: 8508- 
8518. 

Venus and Adonis: 8469-8471. 

Sonnets: 

Eighty-first: 8466. 

Ninety-ninth: 8471. 

Let not to the Marriage of 
True Minds: 8472. 
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Shakespeare (Sonnets) (Contin- 
ued): 
From You Have I Been Ab- 
sent: 8472. 
Alas, 'Tis True: 8473. 
When to the Sessions of Sweet 
Silent Thought: 8473. 
Lyrics: 
Blow, Blow Thou Winter 
Wind: 8474. 
Where the Bee Sucks: 8474. 
Over Hiil, over Dale: 8474. 
Under the Greenwood Tree: 
8475. 
Fear no More the Heat o’ the 
Sun: 8475. 
Sigh no More, Ladies: 8476. 
When Icicles Hang: 8477. 
Hark, Hark! the Lark at 
Heaven's Gate Sings: 8477. 
Shaktas: 416. 
Shakuntala (Kalidasa) : 519; 526— 
541. 
Shalmaneser II: 813. 
Shamanism: 331. 
Shanfara: 562. 
Shaprut, Chasdai ibn: 1032. 
Share: 24. 
Shearing of the Earth, The (Schil- 
ler): 7016. 
Sheba: 559. 
She Dwelt among the Untrodden 
Ways (Wordsworth): 9102. 
Sheikh-ul-Islam: 604. 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe: 2013; 
9178-9190. 
Ion (Plato): 2013-2021. 
Banquet, The (Plato): 2039— 
2047. 
Ode to a Skylark: 9181-9184. 
The Cloud: 9185-9187. 
Ozymandias: 9187. 
Adonais: 9187-9190. 
Shenoa, August: 7698; 7699- 
7701. 
In the Aquarium: 7699-7701. 
Shenstone, William: 8837. 
Shepherd Kings: 737. 
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Shepherd Maid, Concerning a 
(Cavalcanti): 3890. 
Shepherd's Calendar, The (Spen- 
ser): 8335-8337. 
Sheridan, Richard Brinsley: 
8973-8980. 
The School for Scandal: 8974- 
8980. 
Shield of Hercules, The (Hesiod): 
1381; 13896; 1397-1404. 
Shiites: 605. 
Shilpashastras: 355. 
Shingaku Do-wa: 142. 
Shingaku Movement, The: 142- 
150. 
Shintoism: 8; 118-121. 
Ship Bearing Vergil over Seas, 
To a (Horace): 3104. 
Ship of State, To the (Horace): 


Shiva: 331; 400-402. 
Shoguns: 6. 
SHort SToRIEs: 

Japan: 31-35. 

China: 250-253. 

India: 547. 

Egypt: 800-805. 

Rome: 3245~—3253; 3478-3491. 

Italy: 4261-4265; 4397-4402. 

Spain: 4670-4673. 

France: 5500-5508; 5508-5510; 
5615-5629; 6104-6120. 

Germany: 7095; 7098-7106; 
7121-7129; 7129-7131; 7174- 
7179; 7180-7190; 7211-7219. 

Hungary: 7351-7356. 

Finland: 7408-7417; 7419- 
7423. 

Russia: 7506-7512; 7560—- 
7566; 7572-7576; 7652- 
7655; 7662-7666. 

Denmark: 7876-7895. 

America: 9257; 9642-9650. 

Shoshans: 654. 
Shewer, A City in a (Swift): 

8780-8782. 

She Stoops to Conquer (Gold- 

smith): 8855. 
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She Walks in Beauty (Byron): 
9176. 

She Was a Phantom of Delight: 
(Wordsworth): 9101. 

Shirley (Bronté): 9504-9510. 

Shruti: 376. 

Shudra: 292. 

Shulchan Aruk (Caro): 872-948. 

Shyness of Scholars, The (Haz- 
litt): 9213-9215. 

Sibylline Books: 2546. 

Sibylline Oracles: 942, 

Siculus, Diodorus: 2212. 

Siddartha, Prince: 301. 

Sidney, Sir Philip: 8297-8306. 
Arcadia: 8300-8303. 

Defense of Poetry: 8304. 
Astrophel to Stella: 8304-8306. 

Sidonius, Antipater: 1425. 
Panegyric on Anacreon: 1425. 

Sidotti, Father: 116. 

Sidrah-tree: 586. 

Siebenkaes (Richter) : 7081 —7088. 

Siegfried (Wagner): 7260. 

Sienkiewicz, Henryk: 7677. 
Death of Petronius from Quo 

Vadis: 3256-3261. 

Siete Partidas, Las (Alfonso the 
Wise): 4759-4760. 

Sigh no More, Ladies from 
Much Ado about Nothing 
(Shakespeare) : 8476. 

Sigisbuldi, Cino da. (See Pis- 
tola.) 

Sigismunda and Guiscardo (Dry- 
den): 3972. 

Silas Marner (George Eliot): 
9493. 

Silent General, The (Whitman): 
9792. 

Silent Noon (D. G. Rossetti): 
9598. 

Silent Woman, The (Jonson): 
8536. 

Silius, Death of (Pliny the 
Younger): 3312. 

Silius Italicus: 3312. 

Punica: 3318. 
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Silva, Antonio Diniz da Cruz e: 
5301. 

Silvae (Statius): 3317-3319. 

Silvio de la Selva: 4848-4849. 

Simhasana-Dvatrinsika: 546. 

Simon of Cyrene: 590. 

Simonides of Ceos: 1406; 1439. 
Epigrams: 1440-1442. 

Simplicissimus (Grimmelshau- 
sen): 6704-6707. 

Simplicity, In Praise of (Hor- 
ace): 3108. 

Sin (India): 342. 

Singer Prayer-book: 1007. 

Singers of Pastorals, The (Theoc- 
ritus): 2179-2181. 

Singular Anecdote (Condé) : 4670- 
4673; 4868. 

Sinuhe, Story of: 803. 

Sir Charles Grandison (Richard- 
son): 8888. 

Sir Elidoc (Fougue): 3686. 

Sirens: 1132. 

Sir John Suckling’s Campaign 
(Suckling): 8582. 

Sir Patrick Spens: 8233-8236. 

Sir Roger de Coverley, Outline 
for (Steele): 8797-8798. 

Sismondi: 3710-3715; 3719; 3721- 
3723; 3724-3727. 

Sisyphus: 1137. 

Sita Lost: 458. 

Skalds: 6494; 7753-7755. 

Skelton, John: 8257-8263. 
Book of Philip S parrowe: 8258. 
Linesto Mistress Margaret Hus- 

sey: 8259. 

Attack upon Wolsey: 8260. 
Colin Clout: 8261-8263. 

Skepticism (France) : 5994; 6097- 
6130. 

Skylark, The (Taylor): 8631. 

Slavery (Anti-Movement) :9672- 
9696. 

Slavery (Rome): 2507. 

Sleep, Ode to (Herrera): 4784- 
4786. 

Sloka: 432. 
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Smalkaldic League: 6512. 

Small Number of the Saved (Mas- 
sillon): 5973. 

Smiting, Of the: 583. 

Smoke (Turgenev): 7600. 

Smollett, Tobias George: 8920- 

8936; 9384-9387. 

Humphrey Clinker: 8924-8936. 

Snorri Sturleson: 7763-7773. 

Thor's Journey to the Land of 
Giants: 7763-7773. 

Haimskringla: 7773. 

Snowbound (Whittier): 9687. 

Social Contract (Rousseau) : 6171- 
6175. 

Socialism: 6390-6391. 

Socrates: 2006-2073; 2087. 

Socrates, Demeanor of (Lucian): 
2299-2303. 

Socratic Philosophy: 

Greece: 2006-2073; (Pla- 
to) 2074-2114; (Socratic 
Schools) 2114-2118; (Aris- 
totelian) 2118-2131. 

Soldier and the Vampire, The: 

7439. 

Soldier, Rest (Scott): 9144. 
Soldier, The: 183. 
Soledades (Gongora): 5161. 


Solitary Musings (Gongora): 
5161. 

Solitary Reaper, The (Words- 
worth): 9108. 


Solitude (Goethe): 6904. 

Solitude (Petofi): 7341. 

Sologub, F.: 7649. 
An Unending Nightmare: 7649. 
I Waii: 7650. 

Solon:, 1407. 

Soma: 380; 426. 

Somadeva: 545. 

Song, A (Carew): 8579. 

Song, A (Lovelace): 8588. 

Song of Praise (St. Francis): 
3760. 

Song of Roland. (See Chanson 
de Roland.) 

Song of Songs: 915. 
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Song of the Bell, The (Schiller): 
7019-7023. 
Sones: 
China: 220. 
Hebrew: 879-881 ; 910-914; 915; 
1012-1024. 
Greece: 1105; 1456-1460. 
Italy: 3616; 3618; 3620; 3623; 
3760; 4016-4020; 4026-4030; 
4278-4280. 
Spain: 4770-4771; 5175. 
Portugal: 5211. 
France: 5477; 5478; 
5482; 5484-5485; 
5492; 5493: 5495; 
5497; 5498; 5500. 
Germany: 6648; 6654; 6659; 
6703; 6900-6902; 6906- 
6908; 6910; 7017; 7118- 
7120; 7159-7161; 7203-7207. 
Denmark: 7860; 7866-7874. 
Sweden: 7925-7928. 
England: 8148; 8286; 8399; 
8406; 8413; 8474-8477; 8542; 
8564; 8579; 8587-8589; 8755; 
9051-9053; 9143; 9599. 
Songs of Experience (Blake): 
9051. 
Songs of Innocence (Blake) : 9051- 
9053. 
Songs of the Night, The (Herder): 


5480; 
5489; 
5496; 


6805. 
Sonnet, The: 3748. 
Sonnet (Kollar): 7686. 
Sonnet prefixed to the Lucan of 
Gorges (Raleigh): 8297. 
SoNNETS: 

Italy: 3771; 3772; 3776-3777; 
3778-3779; 3795; 3797; 3798; 
3801 ; 3802; 3810; 3889;3890; 
3894; 3896-3903; 3904-3907; 
3931-3939; 3952-3954; 4006- 
4008 ; 4054; 4055; 4056; 4103; 
4281; 4505; 4506; 4507; 4511. 

Spain: 4779-4780; 4788; 4855; 
5057; 5160; 5163. 

Portugal: 5213-5214; 5280- 
5282; 5301. 
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Sonnets (Continued): 
Germany: 6905. 
Hungary: 7309. 
Czechoslovakia: 7686. 
England: 8159; 8271; 8297; 
8305-8306 ;8337-8338 ;8466; 
8471-8473 ;8570 ; 8660;8664; 
9040; 9104; 9105; 9187; 
9196; 9360; 9566-9570; 
9598-9599. 
America: 9715; 9738. 
Sonnets from the Portuguese (E. 
B. Browning): 9566~9570. 
Sophists, The: 2075. 
Sophocles: 1549-1617. 
Ajaz: 1552-1558. 
Family of Laius, The: 1558- 
1559. 
Antigone: 1560-1603. 
Oedipus Tyrannus: 1604-1607. 
Oedipus at Colonus: 1607. 
Electra: 1608. 
Trachiniae: 1608-1612. 
Philoctetes: 1612-1617. 
Sorceress, The (Theocritus) : 2173- 
2179. 
Sorrows of Werther, The (Goethe) 
6862-6869. 
Soul of Japan: 17. 
Sousa Sepulveda, Manuel de: 
5290-5298. 
Southey, Robert: 9116~9128. 
The Battle of Blenhetm: 9119- 
9121. 
The Well of St. Keyne: 9121- 
9123. 
The Curse of Kehama: 9123. 
Life of Nelson: 9124-9128. 
Spain: 4643-4683. 
Spain, Elegy to (Espronceda): 
§173-5178. 
Spanish Armada, Destruction of 
(Motley): 9783-9787. 
Spanish Jew’s Tale (Longfel- 
low): 958. 
Spanish (language): 4684-4686. 
Spain, Ode to (Zorrilla): 5178. 
Sparta: 1065. 
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Specimen Days and Collect (Whit- 


man): 9791-9793. 
Unnamed Remains the Bravest 
Soldier: 9791. : 
The Silent General: 9792. 
Spectator, The: 8794-8812. 
Speech, Power of (St. Augustine): 
3532. 
Spencer, Herbert: 9305. 
Spenser, Edmund: 8329-8368. 
The Shepherd's Calendar: 8335- 
8337. 
Amoretti: 8337. 
Epithalamion: 8338-8340. 
Faerie Queene: 8340-8368. 
The Adventure of the Red 
Cross Knight with the 
Dragon: 8347-8356. 
Una and the Lion: 8356-8359. 
Duessa’s Descent into Hell: 
8359-8362. 
Florimel and the Witch’s 
Son: 8362-8367. 
Speroni, Sperone: 4342. 
Sphinx: 1153. 
Spirit of the Hills, The: 220. ° 
Spirit of Laws, The (Montes- 
quieu): 6086-6097. 
Spirtt of the English Nation 
(Arnold): 9362-9365. 
Spitama: 649. 
Splendor Falls on Castle Walls, 
The (Tennyson): 9555. 
Splendor, The: 997. 
Spring and Autumn Annals: 177- 
180. 
Spring Song (Nash): 8564. 
Sprout of David, The (Gans): 
1032; 1035. 
Sse-ma Ch‘ien: 265. 
Sse-ma Kuang: 266. 
Stael, Madame de (Germaine de 
Stael): 6226-6239. 
French Revolution: 6229-6231. 
Corinne: 6232-6239. 
Stag Hunt, A (Sidney): 8301. 
Stanhope, Philip Dormer. (See 
Chesterfield.) 
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Statius, Publius Papinius: 3314. 
Thebais: 3315-3317. 
Achilleis: 3317. 

Silvae: 3317-3319. 
Steele, Sir Richard: 2581; 8795- 
8802. 
Outline for Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley: 8791-8798. 
Memories: 8798-8802. 

Steel of Madrid, The (Lope de 
Vega): 5070-5072. 

Stein, Charlotte von: 6826. 

Stendahl (Marie Henri Beyle): 
6444. 

Sterne, Laurence: 8908-8920. 
Tristram Shandy: 8911-8920. 

Uncle Toby and His Hobby- 
horse: 8912-8918. 
The Poor Ass: 8918-8920. 

Stesichorus: 1439. 

Stevenson, Elizabeth. (See Gas- 
kell, Mrs.) 

Stevenson, Robert Louis: 9523- 

9529. 

Road of Gratitude from Vat- 
lima Letters: 9525-9529. 
Stoic Philosophy: (Greece) 2262- 

2286; 3281-3285. 

Stoics: 2262-2264. 

Stola: 2502. 

Stones of Venice, The (Ruskin): 
9346-9355. 

Storia d'Italia (Guiccardini): 
4231, 

Storm at Sea, A (Ovid): 3161. 

Storm Pictures (Tatius): 2404- 
2410. 

Story of a Guitar, The: 244. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher: 9682. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin: 9682. 

Strabo: 2259. 

Strapparola: 4264. 

Strasburg Oaths: 5371. 

Strassburg, Gottfried von: 6626~ 

6638. 
Tristan: 6626-6638. 

Stringed Kantele, The: 7380. 

Strong Hand, The: 948. 
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Sturm und Drang: 6807; 6819- 
6820; 6823 et seq; 6989-7001; 
7097; 7108. 

Stygian Fountain, The (Tatius): 
2412-2413. 

Stylus: 2866. 

Styx: 1136. 

Subandhu: 547. 

Sublime Faith: 983. 

Suckling, Sir John: 8581-8586. 
A Ballad upon a Wedding: 

8583-8586. 
Summer (Lowell): 9746-9748. 
Suetonius (Caius Suetonius 
Tranquillus): 3457. 
Lives of the Twelve Caesars: 
3458-3464. 
Character of Tiberius: 3460. 
Personal Appearance of Ti- 
berius: 3460. 
Jealousies of Caligula: 3461. 
Golden House of Nero: 3461. 
On Illustrious Men: 3464— 
3467. 
Life of Horace: 3464-3467. 

Sunday at Sir Roger’s, A (Addi- 
son): 8803-8806. 

Suffering in the Provinces (Mme. 
de Sévigné): 5759. 

Suffering Rabbi, The: 968. 

Sufferings of an Impertinent Fel- 
low (Horace): 3089-3091. 

Sufferings of the Jews During the 
Middle Ages (Zunz): 1042. 

Sufism: 681. 

Suicide, The: 7383. 

Suja: 677. 

Sukasaptati: 545. 

Sulpicia’s Illness, On (Tibullus): 
3126. 

Sumerians: 812; 816. 

Summer Nighi, The (Klopstock): 
6723. 

Sung Chi: 274. 

Sung Philosophy: 125. 

Sunni: 643. 

Sunnites: 604. 

Suometar: 7378-7379. 


INDEX 9905 
Superman, The. (See Uber- Swinburne (Continued): 
mensch.) Devotion to Paris (Villon): 


Suppliants, The (Aeschylus): 
1541. 

Sura: 575. 

Suraja Dowlah: 298. 

Sura, Letter to (Pliny): 3246- 
3247. 

Surrey, Earl of (Henry Howard): 

8266. 


Lyrics on Geraldine Fitzgerald: 
8267-8269. 

Past Happiness: 8269. 

Death of John Clere: 8271. 
Surya: 378; 410. 
Sushruta: 352. 
Suspended, The: 562. 
Suta: 408. 

Sutra: 347. 
Suzerain: 3578. 
Swallow Song, The: 1419. 
Sweden: 7896-7944. 
Swedenborg, Emanuel: 
7906. 
Marriage in Heaven: 7902- 
7906. 
Sweet and Low (Tennyson) : 9554. 
Sweet Day, so Cool (Herbert): 

8573. 

Sweetness and Light (Arnold) 

9365-9367. 
Swift, Jonathan: 

9318-9320. 

City in a Shower, A: 8780- 

8782. 
On the Death of Doctor Swift: 
8782-8785. 

The Batile of the Books: 8785. 

The Tale of a Tub: 8786. 

Journal to Stella: 8787. 

The Modest Proposal: 8788. 

Gulliver’s Travels: 8788-8794. 

University of Lagado, The: 

8791-8794. 
Swinburne, Algernon Charles: 
9616-9623. 
Ballad of Old-Time Lords 
No. 1 (Villon): 5591. 


7899- 


8775-8794; 


5595. 
Ballard to Newly Married 
Gentleman (Villon): 5600. 
Dispute of Heart and Body 
(Villon): 5603. 
Epitaph in Form of a Ballad 
(Villon): 5604. 
A Child’s Laughter: 9621. 
Lines on the Monument of 
Giuseppe Mazzini: 9622. 
Sword of the Angel of Death, The: 
958. 
Sword aoe The (K6rner): 
raul 
Syrene, sie of (Helidorus): 
2344-2353. 
Sylvia, To (Leopardi): 4531 
Syracusan Women (Theocritus): 
2182-2189. 
Syracuse (Thucydides): 1891- 
1907. 
Syria: 828-832. 
Syriac (language): 830. 
Syrian Vulgate: 831. 


Syrinx: 1101. 

Tablas Alfonsinas (Alfonso): 
4760. 

Table-talk (Martin Luther): 
6682. 


Tablinum: 2497. 
Tacitus, Publius or Caius Cor- 
nelius: 3368-3413. 
Petronius’ Life: 3254-3256. 
Death of Lucam: 3293. 
Dialogue on Orators: 3369. 
Agricola: 3369; 3374-3377. 
Germania: 3371; 3377-3381. 
Rude Beginnings of a Litera- 
ture: 3378. 
Women in War: 3378. 
German Marriage Customs: 
3379. 
Amber and Its Origin: 3380. 
Annals: 3372; 3381-3404. 
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Tacitus (Annals) (Continued): 
Burning of Rome: 3381- 
3384. 
Persecutions of the Chris- 
tians: 3384-3386. 
Cruelties of Nero: 
3404. 
Histories: 3371; 3404-3413. 
Rebellion of Otho: 3404 
3406. 
Rebellion of Vitellius: 3406~ 
3409. 
Death of Vitellius: 3409- 
3413. 
Tatheiki: 84. 
Tajiks: 643. 
Tajima Shume: 62. 
Takasago: 81. 
Takeda Idzumo: 90. 
Takemoto Za: 86. 
Tale of a Tub, The (Swift): 8786. 
Tales of Old Japan: 41. 
Tass: (See SHort STORIES.) 
Talking Eyes: 251. 
Talmud: 868; 944; 947; 957-973. 
Talmudic Ghost Story: 959. 
Talmud Student, The: 1049. 
Tamas: 359. 
Tamburlaine the Great (Mar- 
lowe): 8421-8423. 
Tam O'Shanter (Burns): 9062- 
9069. 
Tancred: 3633. 
Tanjore, Pagoda of: 295. 
Tanka: 14. 
Tanmatra: 358. 
Tannhéuser: 3702. 
Tantalus: 1137. 
Tantra: 408. 
T‘ao Ch‘ien: 227. 
Taoism: 198-217. 
Tao-Te-Ching: 199-201. 
Tao (the Way): 201-203. 
Tarquinius Priscus, Lucius: 2435. 
Tarquinius Superbus: 2437. 
Tartarus: 1136. 
Tartuffe (Moliére): 5846-5858. 
Task, The (Cowper): 9042-9044. 


3386- 
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Tasso, Bernardo: 4271. 

Tassoni, Alessandro: 4505-4506. 
Rape of the Bucket: 4505~ 

4506. 

Tasso, Torquato: 4271-4338. 
Aminta: 4282-4284. 
Jerusalem Delivered: 4284— 

4338. 

Tatius, Achilles: 2398-2414. 

Loves of Clitopho and Leucippe: 
2399-2414. 

Tatler, The: 8794-8802. 

Tattwa: 357. 

Tauler (Whittier): 9693-9695. 

Taylor, Jeremy: 8626-8634. 
Marriage: 8628-8630. 


Skylark: 8631. 
The Day of Judgment: 8631- 
8634. 
Teacher Taught, The (Bion): 
2205. 


Teaching for the Young: 193. 
Tears, Idle Tears (Tennyson): 
9555. 
Tegner, Esaias: 7907-7928. 
The Children of the Lord’s 
Supper: 7908-7914. 
Frithiof Saga: 7914-7928. 
Tegner’s Drapa (Longfellow): 
7742-7744. 
Telemachus: 1229-1235; 1339- 
1378. 
Telemachus (Fénelon): 5985- 
5993. 
Telesio, Bernardo: 4268. 
Temperate Diet (Horace): 3084. 
Tempest, A, from Arcadia (Sid- 
ney): 8301. 
Tempest, The (Shakespeare): 
8474; 8496-8500. 
Temple, The (Herbert): 8573. 
Temples (Greek): 1095. 
Ten Moral Precepts, The: 325. 
Tenno, Jimmu: 5. 
Tennyson, Alfred: 2957-2960; 
9535-9560. 
Lncretius: 2957-2960. 
Frater Ave atque Vale: 2997. 
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Tennyson (Continued): 

In Memoriam: 9538-9544. 
Invocation: 9542. 
Christmas Song: 9548. 

Idylls of the King: 9544- 

9550. 

Dedication: 9545. 

Morte d Arthur: 9547-9550. 
Enoch Arden: 9550~9553. 
Break, Break, Break: 9553. 
The Princess: 9554-9557. 

Reconciliation: 9554. 

Sweet and Low: 9554. 

The Splendor Falls on Castle 

Walls: 9555. 
Tears, Idle Tears: 9555. 
Home They Brought Her 
Warrior Dead: 9556. 

Ask Me no More: 9557. 
The Brook: 9557-9559. 
Crossing the Bar: 9559. 

Terence: 2580; 2629-2692. 

Andria: 2633-2636. 

Hecyra: 2636. 

Heautontimorumenos: 
2636. 

Eunuchus: 2637. 

Adelphi: 2638-2641. 

Phormio: 2641-2692. 

Terentia, Letter to 

2868-2871. 

Teresa de Cepeda y Ahumada: 

4788. 

Terpander: 1437. 

Tertullian: 3514~3516. 

Teshima Do-wa: 142. 

Tesias. (See Stesichorus.) 

Testament of a Dying Mother to 
Unity (Comenius): 7685. 

Teucer: 1188. 

Teuerdank (Maximilian I): 6672. 

Teutonic Knights: 3639; 6511. 

Thackeray, William Makepeace: 

9376-9403. 

Ronsard to His Mistress: 5683. 

George the Third: 9380-9384. 

Hogarth, Smollett, and Fiel- 
ding: 9384-9387. 


2580; 


(Cicero): 
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Thackeray (Continued): 
Tunbridge Toys: 9387-9394. 
Henry Esmond: 9395-9403. 

Thales of Miletus: 1407; 1996. 

Thaliarchus, To (Horace): 3102. 

Thangbrand the Priest: 7775- 
7777. 

Theagenes and Chariclea, The 
Adventures of (Heliodorus): 
2335-2364. 

Theaters: (Japan) 80, 85-87; 
(China) 239; (Greece) 1096, 
1473-1478; (Rome) 2599; 
(England) 8417-8419. 

Thebaid, The (Racine): 5887. 

Thebais (Statius): 3315-3317. 

Theban Period: 737. 

Theft (St. Augustine): 3533. 

Then, Let Us Drink (Ergo Biba- 
mus) (Goethe): 6906. 

Theocritus: 2167-2201. 
Daphnis: 2168-2173. 
Sorceress, The: 2173-2179. 
Singers of Pastorals, The: 

2179-2181. 
Herdsmen, The: 2181-2182. 
Syracusan Women, The: 2182- 
2189. 

Two Fishermen: 2189-2192. 

Lover, The: 2192-2194. 

Descriptive Passages: 

2200. 

Epigrams: 2201. 
Theodosius the Great: 2485. 
Theodoric: 6496. 

Theogonic Myths: 1115-1116. 

Theognis: 1460. 

Fragments: 1461-1466. 
Theogony (Hesiod): 1381; 1385- 

1396. 

There Was a Time when I Was 
very Little (Baggesen): 7863- 
7864. 

Thermopylae (Herodotus): 1842- 
1854. 

Thermopylae (Seneca, A.): 3217- 
3220. 

Theseus: 1170-1173. 


2194— 
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Thesmophoriazusae, The (Aris- 
tophanes): 1781. 

Thespis: 1470. 

Thick Blood: 580. 

Thierry, Augustin: 6397-6404. 
Norman Conquest of England: 

6399-6404. 

Thiers, Adolphe: 6432. 

Thieves, The Three: 5502-5504. 

Things Known and Unknown, 
Ballad of (Villon): 5605. 

Thirty Years’ War, The: 6513- 
6516. 

Thomson, James: 8829. 
Seasons: 8829. 

Thor: 7723-7731; 7764-7773. 

Thoreau, Henry David: 9650- 

9654. 
Wild Apples: 9653. 

Thorns of Error (Boéthius): 
3563. 

Thor’s Journey to the Land of 
Giants: 7764-7773. 

Those Who Fear to Die (Lucre- 
tius): 2975-2977. 

Thoughts in a Tranquil Night: 
233. 

Thoughts (Leopardi): 4608-4610. 

Thoughts (Pascal). (See Pensées 
de la Religion.) 

Thoughts (Kotyubinsky): 7708. 

Thracian Custom, A (Herodo- 
tus): 1867. 

Three Baskets: 342-344. 

Three Lays of the Maid (Wern- 
her): 6556. 

Three Musketeers, The (Dumas): 
6371-6387. 

Three Rules to Be Observed for the 
Preservation of a Man’s Es- 
tate (Raleigh): 8292-8294. 

Three Stars, The (K6rner): 7118. 

Threnodia (Lowell): 9753-9756. 

Threnody (Kochanowski): 7672. 

Threnody (Emerson) : 9664-9667. 

Threnos: 1249. 

Threshold of the Synagogue, On 
the: 1049. 


INDEX 


Thrifty Widow, The (Margaret 
of Navarre): 5622-5625. 
Thrinacia: 1225. 
Thucydides: 1868-1907. 
History: 1869-1907. 
Funeral Oration by Pericles: 
1872-1881. 
Thucydides as a Commander: 
1882. 
Amphipolis: 1882-1886. 
Brasidas: 1886-1891. 
Syracuse: 1891-1907. 
Thucydides as a Commander 
(Thucydides): 1882. 
Thugs: 418. 
Thunder (Lessing): 6736. 
Thunderstorm in the Forest, A 
(Chateaubriand): 6242. 
Thunderstorm, The (Ostrovski): 
7577-7582. 
Thursday (Folgore): 3898. 
Thus Spake Zarathustra (Nietz- 
sche): 7250. 
Tiberius: 2473; 3240. 
Tiberius, Character of (Sueto- 
nius): 3460. 
Tiberius, Personal Appearance of 
(Suetonius): 3460. 
Tibullus, Albius: 3117-3128. 
Elegies: 3120-3128. 
Messala: 3120 
Praise of Peace: 3121. 
A Venal Mistress: 
3124. 
Plea to Nemesis: 3124. 
Tibullus Ill: 3125. 
On Sulpicia’s Illness: 3126. 
To His Mistress: 3126. 
Tibullus, Death of (Ovid): 3140- 
3142. 
Tibullus Ill (Tibullus): 3125. 
Tiglath-Pileser I: 812. 
Tieck, Johann Ludwig: 7097- 
7106. 
The Blond Eckbert: 7098-7106. 
Tiger, The (Blake): 9051. 
Time for Repentance, The: 976. 
Timocreon of Rhodes: 14389. 


3122- 


INDEX 


Timur, or Tamerlane: 297. 

Tintern Abbey (Wordsworth): 
9093-9097. 

Tissaphernes, Treachery of (Xeno- 
phon): 1918-1924. 

Titans: 1119. 

Titian: 4115. 

Titurel (Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach): 6612-6613. 

Titus Manlius, Exploit of (Livy): 
3197-3199. 

Tityrus: 1152. 

Tityus: 1136. 

Tizon: 4724; 4730. 

To Autumn (Keats): 9195. 

To a Mountain Daisy (Burns): 
9071. 

To a Mouse (Burns): 
9071. 

To a Waterfowl (Bryant): 9280. 

To Blossoms (Herrick): 8577. 

To Celia (Jonson): 8542. 

Tocqueville, Alexis de: 6481. 

To Daffodils (Herrick): 8576. 

To Death of His Lady (Villon): 
5596. 

To Fancy (Kolesey): 7311. 

Toga praetexta: 2501. 

Toga virilis: 2501. 

Toga virilis (Ovid): 3155. 

To Helen (Poe): 9288. 


9069- 


To His Wife's Memory (Milton): 


8660. 
Toilers of the Sea, The (Hugo): 
6339-6344. 
Toilet of a Fashionable Woman 
(Juvenal): 3420. 
Tokushi Yoron: 115. 
Tolstoy, Count Leo Nikolaie- 
vitch: 7602-7646. 
Childhood: 7606. 
Boyhood and Youth: 7606. 
Morning in the Life of a Land- 
lord, A: 7607. 
The Cossacks: 7607. 
War and Peace: 7608-7611. 
Anna Karenina: 7611-7644. 
Kreutzer Sonata: 7644. 
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Tolstoy (Continued): 
My Confession: 7644. 
My Religion: 7644-7646. 
To Marguerite (Arnold): 9360. 
To Mary in Heaven (Burns): 
9076. 
Tomb, The: 27. 
Tom Jones (Fielding): 
8902. 
To Mrs. Unwin (Cowper): 9040. 
To My Beloved (Wyatt): 8266. 
To My Beloved Master, William 
Shakespeare (Jonson): 8544- 
8546. 
To One in Paradise (Burns): 
9077. 
Tormentors, His Four (Angio- 
lieri): 3906. 
Torah: 852. 
Torquato Tasso (Goethe): 6883. 
Tortoise Avatar: 391. 
To Shakespeare (Arnold): 9360. 
To the Dandelion (Lowell) : 9750- 
9753. 
To the Fringed Gentian (Bryant): 
9282. 
Toussaint L’Ouverture (Phillips): 
9677-9682. 
Tour in the Hartz (Heine): 7145- 
7152. 
Tournaments: 3592-3600. 
Tours, Battle of: 608. 
Tower of Truth, The: 8153-8154. 
Trachiniae (Sophocles): 1608- 
1612. 
Tradition, Book of: 1032. 
Tracepies: (See also DRAMAS.) 
China: 243. 
India: 513. 
Greece: 1470; 1472-1476; 1479; 
1482-1684. 
Latin: 2578; 2582; 3225-3227. 
Italy: 4403-4498; 4526-4528. 
Spain: 4877-4889. 
France: 5719-5725; 5726; 5787- 
5789; 5912-5953; 6269-6298. 
Germany: 6736-6740; 6767- 
6775; 6776-6794; 6834-6862; 


8897- 
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Tracepies (Germany) (Con- 
tinued): 

6880-6884; 6921-6965; 6988- 

7008; 7039-7058; 7190-7195; 
7219-7235. 

Hungary: 7318-7319; 7357- 
7359. 

England: 8400-8404; 8423- 
8425; 8428-8444; 8534- 
8536; 8554-8561. 

Tragedy of Man, The (Madach): 
7357-7359. 

TraGci-ComepDy: (See TRAGEDIES 
and CoMEDIES.) 

Trajan: 2478; 3443-3444. 

Tranquility (Arrian) : 2273-2275. 

Transcendentalism: 9631-9635. 

Transcendentalists, The: 9628- 
9671. 

Transition Period, English Lit- 
erature: 8826 et seq. 

Transformations, Book of: 172- 
174, 

Trapassi, Pietro Bonaventura. 
(See Metastasio.) 

Travailleurs de la Mer, Les 
(Hugo): 6339-6344. 

Travel: (Germany) 7145-7152; 
7156-7158. 

Traveler, The (Goldsmith): 8843. 

Travel Pictures (Heine): 7145- 
7152. 

Travels, Gulliver's (Swift): 8778- 
8785; 8788-8794. 

Tredyakovski: 7459. 

Trees (Vergil): 3020-3021. 

Trial Scene, The, from The Mer- 
chant of Venice (Shakespeare): 
8508-8518. 

Trial, The, from The Pickwick 
Papers (Dickens): 9418-9440. 

Tribunes (Roman): 2447. 

Trimalchio’s Dinner (Petronius): 
3264-3276. 

Trimurti: 389. 

Tripertita: 2702. 

Tripitaka: 342. 

Trissinio: 4341. 


INDEX 


Tristan and Isolde (Wagner): 
7261. 

Tristan (Gottfried von Strass- 
burg): 6626-6638. 

Tristia (Ovid): 3160-3172. 

Tristram Shandy (Sterne): 8911- 

8920. 

Uncle Toby and His Hobby- 
horse: 8912-8918. 

The Poor Ass: 8918-8920. 

Triton: 1132. 

Triton Tells the Nereids the 
Story of Perseus and Andro- 
meda, A (Lucian): 2295~2297. 

Triumph of Eternity (Petrarch): 
3943-3946. 

Triumvirate, First: 2466-2469. 

Triumvirate, Second: 2470-2472. 

Troilus and Cressida (Shake- 
speare): 8478. 

Trojan War, The: 1188-1216. 

Trollope, Anthony: 9532. 

Troubadours: 3612-3623. 

Trout, On the Nature and Breed- 
ing of (Walton): 8602. 

Trouvéres: 3615; 8141. 

Trovas de Chris. Fal. (Falcao): 
5209. 

Troy: 1188. 

Troylus and Cryseide (Chaucer): 
8171-8172. 

Trysting Time: 182. 

Tso Chuan: 178. 

Tsurayuki, Kino: 25. 

Tsure-dzure-gusa: 95. 

Tudor Family: 8077 et seq. 

Tullius Hostilius: 2434. 

Tunbridge Toys (Thackeray): 
9387-9394. 

Tunic: 2501. 

Turcaret (Lesage): 6033. 

Turenne, Death of (Madame de 
Sévigné): 5758. 

Turgenev: 7583-7602. 

A Lear of the Steppes: 7585. 
Rudin: 7587-7589. 

Liza: 7589-7597. 

On the Eve: 7597. 


INDEX 


Turgenev (Continued): 
Fathers and Sons: 7598. 
Smcke: 7600. 
Virgin Soil: 7600-7602. 

Turgot: 6138. 

Turkomans: 643. 

Tutors (Juvenal): 3421. 

Twelve Tables of the Law (Ro- 
man): 2446; 2568. 

Twilight of the Gods, The. (Gét- 
terdaémmerung): 7260. 

Two Brothers, Tale of the: 802. 

Two Corbies, The: 8242. 

Two Doves, The (La Fontaine): 
5789-5792. 

Two Fishermen (Theocritus): 
2189-2192. 

Two Ships, The: 977. 

Tyndale, William: 8228-8230. 
Magnificat: 8229. 

Tyndall, John: 9306. 

Typhon: 1152. 

Tyrian Purple, Discovery of 
(Tatius): 2402-2403. 

Tyrtaeus: 1455-1460. 
War Songs: 1456-1460. 


U 


Ubermensch: 7250. 
Uberti, Fazio degli: 3992-3995. 
Portrait of His Lady, Angiola 
of Verona: 3992-3995. 
Udall, Nicholas: 8392-8398. 
Ralph Roister Doister: 8393- 
8398. 
Uhland, Johann Ludwig: 7132- 
7140. 
The Luck of Edenhall: 7133- 
7135. 
The Castle by the Sea: 7135. 
The Minstrel’s Curse: 7136- 
7139. 
The Passage: 7139. 
Ichabod: The Glory Has De- 
parted: 7140. 
Ukrania: 7706-7710. 
Ulama: 604. 
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Ulfilas. (See Wulfila.) 
Ulysses: 1191 et seq; 
1235; 1319-1376. 
Ulysses and Telemachus (Odys- 

sey): 1339-1346. 

Uma: 402. 

Ummayads: 605; 608; 617. 

Ummiads (in Spain): 4648- 
4650. 

Una and the Lion (Spenser): 
8356-8359. 

Uncle Toby and His Hobby- 
horse (Sterne): 8912-8918. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Stowe): 

9682. 

Under the Greenwood Tree from 
As You Like It (Shakespeare): 
8475. 

Under the Yoke (Vazov): 7703- 
7705. 

Undine (Fouqué): 7130. 

Unending Nightmare, An (Bal- 
mont): 7649. 

Unfulfilled Aspirations from 
Middlemarch (George Eliot): 
9494. 

Union Prayer-book, The: 1006; 
1008. 

Unitarianism: 9253. 

United Netherlands, History of 
the (Motley): 9783-9787. 

United States, Literature of. 
(See America, Literature of.) _ 

Unities, Dramatic: 1472. 

Uniwersal Prayer, The (Pope): 
8824. 

University of Lagado (Swift): 
8791-8794. 

Unlucky Weathercock, The (Jo- 
kai): 7351-7356. 

Unnamed Remains the Bravest 
Soldier (Whitman): 9791. 

Upanishads: 376; 385-387. 

Upapurana: 408. 

Up Hill (Christina Rossetti): 
9599. 

Uranus: 1119. 

Urashima, Legend of: 18. 


1217- 
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Uriel: 594. 

Urn Burial (Browne): 8615. 
Urvashi Won by Valor: 519; 526. 
Ushas: 378. 

Utopia (More): 8250-8255. 


Vagabond, The (Petéfi): 7340. 

Vailima Letters (Stevenson): 
9525-9529. 

Vaishesheka: 356; 369-370. 

Vaishnavas: 410-415. 

Vaishravana: 332. 

Vaishya: 291. 

Valens: 2484. 

Valentinian: 2484. 

Valkyrie, The (Wagner): 7260. 

Valley of Dry Bones: 896. 

Valley of Weeping, The: 1082. 

Vandals: 6493. 

Vanini, Giulio: 4269. 

Vanity of Military Renown, The 
(Juvenal): 3427. 

Varro, M. Terentius: 2947-2952. 
Menippean Satires: 2948- 

2952. 
Latin Language, On the: 2952. 
Antiquities, Divine and Hu- 
man: 2952. 

Varuna: 379. 

Vasavadaita: 547. 

Vasco da Gama: 5232-5238. 

Vassal: 3578. 

Vatel (Madame de Sévigné): 
5754, 

Vaucelles, Catherine de: 5581; 
5584. 

Vazov, Ivan: 7703-7705. 
Under the Yoke: 7703-7705. 

Vedangas: 353. 

Vedanta: 356; 371-373. 

Vedas: 346; 375 et seq; 422 et 
seq. ‘ 

Vega, Lope de. (See Lope de 
Vega.) 

Velasquez, Diego Rodriguez de 
Silva y: 4681. 
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Veldeke, Heinrich von: 6609; 
6648-6649. 
Enii: 6609. 
April: 6648 
Winter Discontent: 6649. 

Venal Mistress, To a (Tibullus): 
3122-3124. 

Vendidad: 662; 669. 

Vendor of Almanacs and a Passer- 
by, Dialogue Between (Leo- 
pardi): 4606-4608 

Vengeance of Ulysses, The (Odys- 
sey): 1846-1376. 


Venice: 3728-3732. 


Venice, Stones of (Ruskin): 


9346-9355. 


Venus: 1127. 


Venus and Adonis (Spenser): 
8469-8471, 
Venus (Medieval Myth): 3702- 
3706. 
Venusberg: 3703. 
Veresaev, V.: 7656-7661. 
In the War: 7657-7661. 
Verga, Ibn: 1032. 
Vergil, On His Own Translation 
of (Dryden): 8756. 
Vergil (Publius Vergilius Maro): 
2998-3065. 
Eclogues: 3007-3015. 
Fourth Eclogue: 3009-3012. 
Fifth Eclogue: 3012-3015. 
Georgics: 3015-3028. 
Of Husbandry: 3017-3020. 
Of Trees: 3020-3021. 
Of Beasts: 3021-3025. 
Of Bees: 3026-3028. 
4ineid: 3028-3065. 
Incident of Laocoén: 3040. 
Dido’s Anguish: 3041. 
Funeral Games: 3042-3048. 
Nisus and Euryalus: 3048- 
3060. 
Death of Lausus: 3060. 
Camilla: 3060-3065. 
Verities, The Four Sublime: 319- 
325. 
Verse of the Throne: 588. 


INDEX 


Vespasian: 3308. 

Vesta: 1131; 2517. 

Vestalia: 2551. 

Vesuvius, Eruption of (Pliny the 
Younger): 3341-3344; 3446- 
3450. 

Vetala-Pancavinsati: 546. 

Vicar of Wakefield, The (Gold- 
smith): 8856-8874. 

Vicente, Gil: 5208; 5221-5226. 

Victor and Vanquished (Long- 
fellow): 9738. 

Victor Emmanuel II: 3740. 

Victoria, Queen: 8103. 

Victorian Age in English Litera- 
ture: 9294-9627. 

Vidas, Elijah de: 1000. 

Vie de Marianne (Marivaux): 
6062-6065. 

Vigny, Alfred Victor, Comte de: 

6351-6354. 

Cing Mars: 6352. 
Moses: 6353. 
Eloa: 6353. 

Vijnaneshwara: 348. 

Vikram and the Vampire: 546. 

Villain: 3578. 

Villa Palmieri, Description of 
(Boccaccio): 3962. 

Villehardouin, Geoffrey de: 3644- 

3653; 5529. 

Memoir of the Fourth Crusade: 
3644-3653. 

Terms Between Doge and 
Envoys of Crusaders: 
3644-3646. 

Doge and Venetians Take the 
Cross: 3646-3647. 

Capture of Galata: 3647-3650. 

Defeat of Crusaders: 3650- 
3653. 

Villemain: 6434. 

Villon, Francois: 5577-5608. 
Lesser Testament: 5583-5585. 
Greater Testament: 5583; 5585- 

5603. 

Ballads on Various Subjects: 

5605-5608. 
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Vinci, Leonardo da: 4108~4114. 
Violet (Medici, Lorenzo de’): 
4006. 
Virag, Benedict: 7304. 
To the Muses: 7304. 
Virginia (Macaulay): 24-46. 
Virgin Mary, To the Blessed 
(Arezzo): 3771. 
Virgin Soil (Turgenev): 7600- 
7602. 
Virtue, Definition of (Lucilius): 
2720. 
Visheshas: 369. 
Vishnu: 378; 389-400. 
Visigoths: 6493; 6496. 
Vision of Sir Launfal, The (Low- 
ell): 9745-9749. 
Vision, The (Friedrich von Hau- 
sen): 6650. 
Vision, The (Heinrich von Mo- 
rungen): 6652. 
Visit at Night, The (Gyulai): 
7349, 
Vispared: 662; 668. 
Vital, Chayyim: 997. 
Vita Nuova (Dante): 3790-3812. 
Vitellius, Death of (Tacitus): 
3409-3413. 
Vitellius, Rebellion of (Tacitus): 
3406-3409. 
Vladimir of Kiev: 7454. 
Vogelweide, Walther von der: 
6656-6665. 
Kreuzlied (Crusader’s Song): 
6659. 
Confession: 6660. 
May Festival: 6661. 
German Women: 6662. 
Crumbs of Consolation: 6662. 
Winter and Discontent: 6663. 
Farewell, Proud World, I’m 
Going Home: 6664. 
Voices of the Nations (Herder): 
6799. 
VoOLKsLIED: (See FoLK-Sonas.) 
Volkslied (Voices of the Nations) 
(Herder): 6799. 
Volkslieder: 6668-6669. 
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Volpone (Jonson): 8536. 
Voltaire (Francois-Marie Arou- 
et): 6097; 9318-9320. 
Jeannot and Colin: 6105-6116. 
Candide: 6116-6120. 
The Life of Charles XII, King 
of Sweden: 6120-6124. 

The Philosophical Dictionary: 
6124-6130. 

The Ignorant Philosopher: 
6125-6129. 

The Library: 6129. 
Volsungasaga: 7777-7790. 
Volund the Smith, Saga of: 7790- 

7796. 

Voraigne, Jacobus de: 

3683. 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus: 
3679-3683. 

Vorosmarty, Michael: 7321-7327. 
Zalan’s Flight: 7321. 
Cserhalom: 7322-7326. 

Call to the Nation: 7326. 
Vraz, Stanko: 7696. 

What Is Love?: 7697, 

Vulcan: 1123. 

Vulgar Errors (Browne): 8614. 

Vulpius, Christiane: 6827. 

Vyasa: 373; 461. 


3679- 
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Wacht am Rhein, Die (Schne- 
ckenburger): 7204. 
Wagakusha, The: 138-141. 
Wagner, WilhelmRichard: 7257- 
7262. 
The Ring of the Nibelungs: 
7259-7261. 
The Rhine-gold: 7259. 
The Valkyrie: 7260. 
Siegfried: 7260. 
Gétterdimmerung (The Twi- 
light of the Gods): 7260. 
Tristan and Isolde: 7261. 
Die Meistersinger von Niirn- 
berg: 7262. 
Parsifal: 7262. 
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Waldis, Burkhard: 6689. 
Walk to the Forge, The (Schiller): 

7033-7038. 

Wallenstein’s Death (Schiller): 
7045-7050. 
Wallenstein Trilogy (Schiller): 
7039-7050. 
The Camp of Wallenstein: 
70438. 
The Piccolomini: 7043. 
Wallenstein’s Death: 
7050. 
Waller, Edmund: 8589-8591. 

Go, Lovely Rose: 8590. 

On a Girdle: 8590. 

Old Age and Death: 8591. 
Walter the Pennyless: 3631. 
Waltharilied (Ekkehard): 6543- 

6550. 

Walton, Izaak: 8598-8610. 

The Compleat Angler: 8599~ 

8610. 
On the Nature and Breeding 
of the Trout and How to 
Fish for Him: 8602-8610. 
Wanderer in the Fields of the 

Muses, A (Lucretius): 2971- 

2972. 

Wandering Jew, The: 

3675. 

Wandering Knight’s Song: 4711. 
Wang Chi: 226. 

Waraka: 568. 

Warens, Madame de: 6141 et 


7045- 


3672- 


£ 


seq. 

War and Peace (Tolstoy): 7608- 
7611. ; 

Ward, Anne (Mrs. Radcliffe): 
9204. - 

War, In the (Veresaev): 7657= 
7661. 

War of the Gods and the Titans, 
The (Hesiod): 1389-1396. 

Warriors at Helgeland, The (Ib- 
sen): 7983-8003, 

Wars of the Lord: 984. 

War Songs (Tyrtaeus): 1456- 
1460. 


INDEX 


Wasolioye: 35. 
Wasps, The _ (Aristophanes): 
1780. 


Waterloo (Byron): 9173-9175. 

Waves of the Sea and of Love 
(Grillparzer): 7194. 

Way of Buddha, The: 319-325. 

Way, The. (See Tao.) 

We Are Seven (Wordsworth): 
9098-9101. 

Wedding Dialogue: 7381. 

Weekly News, The (Butter): 
8795. 

Weimar: 6828; 6830; 6983. 

Welcome and Farewell (Goethe): 
6900. 

Well of St. Keyne, The (Southey): 
9121-9123. 

Wernher: 6556. 

Westcar, Papyrus: 801. 

Western Island: 3608. 

Wet Day, On a (Sacchetti): 
3997. 

What Is Love? (Vraz): 7697. 

What Mohammed Borrowed from 
Judaism (Geiger): 1040. 

What the Moon Saw (Andersen): 
7888-7889. 

When to the Sessions of Sweet 
Silent Thought (Shakespeare): 
8473. 

Where Icicles Hang by the Wall 
(Shakespeare): 8477. 

Where the Bee Sucks (Shake- 
speare): 8474. 

Whippings (Russia) (Dostoev- 
ski): 7551-7559. 

Whist, Mrs. Battle’s Opinions on 
(Lamb): 9225-9232. 

White, Gilbert: 8968-8973. 

The Natural History and An- 
tiqutizes of Selborne: 8969- 
8973. 

Whitman, Walt: 9788-9793. 
Specimen Days and Collect: 

9791-9793. 
Unnamed Remains the Brav- 
est Soldier: 9791. 
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Whitman (Continued): 

The Silent General: 9792. 
Leaves of Grass: 9789-9791. 
Whittier, John Greenleaf: 9683- 

9695. 

Snowbound: 9687. 

Barclay of Ury: 9688-9692. 

Tauler: 9693-9695. 

Who, Then, Is Free? (Horace): 

3085. 

Wickram: 6696. 
Wieland, Christoph Martin: 
6724-6730. 

Don Sylvio von Rosalva: 6726. 

Agathon: 6726. 

Golden Mirror: 6727. 

Die Abderiten, eine sehr wahr- 
scheinliche Geschichte (A Very 
Probable History): 6728. 

Oberon: 6729. 

Wife and Son, On the Death of 

(Lope de Vega): 5058. 

Wife's Birthday, On His (Ovid): 

3169. 

Wife’s Recovery, The (Margaret 

of Navarre): 5627. 

Wigglesworth, Michael: 8758. 
Wild Apples (Thoreau): 9653. 
Wild Duck, The (Ibsen): 7959— 

7981. 

Wilhelm Meister’s Apprentice- 
ship (Goethe): 6869-6878. 
Wilhelm Tell (Schiller): 7058- 

7066. 

Willehalm (Wolfram von Eschen- 

bach): 6612-6613. 

William and Helen. (See Le- 
nore.) 

William I (Prussia): 6528. 

William of Malmsbury: 3690. 

Bishop Hatto, A Legend of: 
3690. 

Wind and the Stream, The (Bry- 

ant): 9281. 

Wine, On (Theognis): 1461. 
Wine, Origin of (Tatius): 2401. 
Winter (Hesiod): 1382-1384. 
Winter (Lowell): 9748. 


} 


f 


d 
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INDEX 


Winter and Discontent (Walther Wordsworth (Continued): 


von der Vogelweide): 6663. 

Winter Discontent (Heinrich von 
Veldeke): 6649. 

Winter in Panchavati: 441. 

Wisdom Literature: (Hebrew) 
890; 938-940; 950-953. 

Wisdom of Ben Sirach: 865; 938. 

Wisdom of Solomon: 937. 

Wit anp Humor: 

China: 262-264. 

Egypt: 800. 

Hebrew: 975. 

Greece: 1812. 

Spain: 5159; 5165. 

France: 6268-6269. 

Germany: 6696. 

England: 8458-8461; 8858; 
8898-8902 ;8912—8920;8925; 
9062 — 9069; 9073; 9121; 
9218; 9378; 9405-9440. 

America: 9000-9011; 9707- 
9711; 9758-9762. 

Witenagemot: 8066. 

Wither, George: 8568-8570. 
Christmas: 8568-8570. 
Sonnet on a Stolen Kiss: 

8570. 

Wizard, The (Paivarinta) : 7409- 
7417. 

Woe for Linus: 1249. 

Wolf and the Crane, The: 1413. 

Wolf and the Hunter, The (La 
Fontaine): 5787-5789. 

Wolsey and Cromwell from Henry 
VIII (Shakespeare): 8482- 
8484. 

Wolsey, Attack upon (Skelton): 
8260. 

Womankind (Mazzini): 4626. 

Woman’s Love: 478. 

Woman’s Truth Vindicated: 455. 

Women in War (Tacitus): 3378. 

Wonderful Magictan, The (Cal- 
deron): 5145-5154. 

Wooden Horse, The: 1209. 

Wordsworth, William: 9084- 
9107. 


Translation from Michelan- 
gelo: 4055. 

Preface to Lyrical Ballads: 
9089-9091. 

Intimations of Immortality 
from Recollections of Early 
Childhood: 9091-9093. 

Tintern Abbey: 9093-9097. 

Lines Written in Early Spring 
9097. 

We Are Seven: 9098-9101. 

She Was a Phantom of Delight 
9101. 

She Dwelt among the Untrod 
den Ways: 9102. 

The Daffodils: 9102. 

My Heart Leaps up: 9108. 

The Solitary Reaper: 9103. 

Composed upon the Beach 
near Calais: 9104. 

Composed upon Westminster 
Bridge: 9105. 

Ode to Duty: 9105-9107. 

Epitaph to Southey: 9118. 

Works and Days. (See Erga.) 
World a Stage, The, from As 

You Like It (Shakespeare): 

8481. 

Worshipper of Might, The (Or- 

zeszko): 7678-7681. 

Worth of the Torah, The: 978. 
Wotton, Sir Henry: 8567. 

Character of a Happy Life: 
8567. 

Writers of History (Juvenal): 

3421. 

Wulfila: 6535. 
Wu Meng Fed the Mosquitoes: 

196. 

Wu Shu: 274. 
Wyatt, Sir Thomas: 8263-8265. 

On My Love, that Pricked Her 
Finger with a Needle: 8264. 

To My Beloved: 8266. 

My Lute, Awake: 8264-8265. 

Wyelif, John: 8154-8155. 
Wynkyn de Worde: 8243. 


INDEX 


XAanthias, To (Horace): 3108. 

Xanthus: 1410. 

Xavier, St. Francis: 7. 

Xenia (Martial): 3337. 

Xenodotus of Ephesus: 2134. 

Xenophanes: 2000. 

Xenophon: 1908-1955; 2011. 
Anabasis, The: 1911-1924. 

Clearchus and Menon: 1912- 
1914. 

Cunaza: 1914-1918. 
Tissaphernes: 1918-1924. 
Cyropaedia: 1933-1955. 

Cyrus, Boyhood of: 1933- 

1945. 

Gobryas: 1945-1948. 

Pantheia: 1948-1950. 

Cyrus, Death of: 1950-1955. 
Memorabilia: 2022-2039. 

Xerxes: 644. 


Yahya: 620. 

Yajur-Veda: 375; 427-429. 

Yama: 332; 379. 

Yang Chu: 213-217. 

Yanosh, the Hero (Petofi): 7336- 
7338. 

Yashts: 662; 668. 

Ya Sin: 588. 

Yasna: 662. 

Yasna of the Seven Chapters: 665. 

Yasumaro: 105. 

Yekken. (See Kaibara Yekken.) 

Yepes y Alvarez, Juan de. (See 
Juan de la Cruz.) 

Ymir: 7716. 

Yochai, Rabbi Simon ben: 997. 

Yoga: 356; 361-367. 

Yogins: 361. 

Young Captive, The (Chenier): 
6015-6017. 

Young, Edward: 8830. 
Night Thoughis: 8830. 

Younger Edda: 7763-7773. 

Young Germany: 7200-7202. 
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Young Italy: 3738. 
Young Lochinvar, The (Scott): 
9139-9141. 
Young, Ode ta (Klopstock) : 6722. 
Youth (Tolstoy): 7606. 
Youth and Age (Coleridge): 9115. 
Youth, Country of: 3698. 
Yriarte (Tomas de Yriarte y 
Oropesa): 5166-5170. 
The Ass and the Flute: 5166. 
The Bear and the Monkey: 
5167. 
The Country Squire: 5168- 
5170. 
Yuan Mei: 280. 
Yuan Yuan: 276. 
Yu Chiao Li, The: 249. 
Yugoslavia: 7692-7701. 
Yugoslavian (language): 7696- 
7698. 
Yung Lo Ta Tien: 275. 
Yupa: 426. 
Yusuf and Zulikha, Loves of: 678; 
716~722. 


Zabism: 559. 

Zacuto, Abraham: 1032. 

Zafir Khan: 297. 

Zaid: 567. 

Zalan’s Flight 
7321. 

Zappi, Filice: 4511. 

Zappi, Fostina: 4511. 

Zarathustra: 649-659. 

Zemzem: 560. 

Zend: 647. 

Zend-Avesta: 650 et seq; 660- 
669. 

Zeno: 2001; 2262. 

Zeno, Apostolo: 4348. 

Zenobia: 2329. 

Zerdusht: 649-659. 

Zeus: 1118. 

Zeus Convicted (Lucian): 2303- 
2314. 

Zeus Threatens to Put Eros in 
Fetters (Lucian): 2288-2289. 


(Vorosmarty): 
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Zeus, the Tragedtan (Lucian): Zorrilla (Continued): 


2303. To Larra: 5177. 
Zeuxis: 1099. Ode to Spain: 5178. 
Zion, Ode to (Halevi): 1013. Zrinytad (The Siege of Sziget) 
Zirang: 657. (Zrinyi): 7290-7294. 
Zohar: 997; 999. Zrinyi, Nicholas: 7290-7294. 
Zoroaster: 649-659. The Siege of Sziget: 7290- 
Zoroaster: 650 7294. 


Zorrilla (José Zorrilla y Moral): Zuhair ibn Abi Sulma: 563. 
5175-6178. Zunz, Leopold: 1040; 1042. 


